Speculation: What to Do About It 
By William Z. Ripley 


“Insiders,” the officers and directors of companies who take advantage of their privileged 
position to play the market—these constitute the real scandal of Wall Street, declares Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley, whom many consider the nation’s most influential economist. Mr. Ripley, 
after inquiring into the power of the New York Stock Exchange to control adequately the 
handling of its listed issues, advances a proposal to minimize the evil of which he speaks. 


nature and significance of stock-exchange opera- 

tions in their relation to general prosperity. The 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, as an out- 
come of the catastrophic drop in security prices, par- 
ticularly since the fall of 1931, has been engaged in an 
investigation of Wall Street reminiscent of the spirited 
probe by the so-called Pujo Committee some years ago. 
This later investigation of short-selling has in fact 
brought to light in its record of daily transactions a 
most disgraceful business morale. The president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago has aptly described 
some of this trading as possessing “most of the char- 
acteristics of plain crap shooting; and few, if any, more 
redeeming features than that delightful Ethiopian pas- 
time.” 

Another aspect of this business has to do with the 
unprecedented losses which have fallen upon the invest- 
ing class in general by reason of corporate fraud or mis- 
management. Governor Roosevelt, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance at Chicago, put foremost among “Some Vital 
Problems,” “to protect the savings of the country from 
a dishonesty of crooks and from the lack of honor of 
some men in high financial places.” This indicates, 
apparently, the recognition of this particular issue, more 
or less tied in with speculation and Wall Street, so- 


S= recent events have attracted attention to the 


called, as being political ammunition. A third event, 
also significant, is the appearance of a treatise which is 
bound to be of great importance in connection with 
matters of this sort. I refer to Berle and Means’ “The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property.” This vol- 
ume develops both the economics and the law involved 
in the striking phenomenon of widespread popular 
ownership of paper evidences of wealth. And a section 
having to do with buying and selling upon the great 
public exchanges is directly in line with the current in- 
vestigations at Washington. From all of this it is ap- 
parent that public attention is likely to be focussed 
upon legislation with reference to these matters as soon 
as normal conditions are reattained. 

Unbridled speculation by professional gamblers in 
Wall Street has been an old bogy to the American 
public, especially that part lying west of Pittsburgh, 
since time immemorial. Before the World War this 
was often an expression of the long-standing antago- 
nism between East and West, between the farmer and 
the banker, or of agriculture as over against manu- 
factures and commerce. Since 1914 the alignment has 
shifted to a certain degree. This is particularly true of 
the depression of 1929-32 (let’s stop it there, on paper, 
anyhow!). For the phenomenon of widespread invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds—an outgrowth of the Liberty 
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Loan campaigns of the World War—operates to direct 
the attention of several million little security holders all 
over the land to the ups and downs of the great na- 
tional market for securities. The spiritual resentment of 
the farmer may even be appeased somewhat by realiza- 
tion that the present straits of the owners of stocks and 
bonds is as desperate as his own. In other words, the de- 
pression is universal, not merely agricultural. Moreover, 
in and through the agricultural population there is now 
to be found a goodly number of people who have been 
persuaded to invest a little money either in some great 
national corporation—steel, telephone, motors, or what 
not—or else in one of the great electric light and power 
aggregations. One thing leads to another. A bond sales- 
man on a commission, when quotations are rising, may 
cajole the simple-minded into taking profit on a con- 
servative investment in a great national business, swap- 
ping it for a flyer in a really speculative or unsound 
affair. 


ep 


Not otherwise than by acknowledgment of this wide 
popular commitment to ownership of paper evidences 
of wealth can one account for the phenomenal increase 
in the number of stock and bond holdings in the last 
few years. This is still going on. The United States 
Steel Corporation has recently published its first official 
classification by size of its stockholders. Those pos- 
sessing less than ten shares have increased by more than 
one-fourth in number during the last two years. Not 
less than 80,309 out of a total of 187,409 fall in this 
group. But the same thing is true of holders of twenty- 
five and fifty shares, in the very face of unprecedented 
industrial prostration. An imposing array of similar 
data is to be found in the volume of Berle and Means 
above mentioned. What has not yet been done, how- 
ever, is to follow this development clear through. Both 
national saving and spending habits have taken on a 
crowd psychology. The protraction of the depression 
may perhaps be partly traceable to this fact. It may 
moreover have a certain political bearing. But the im- 
mediate point is that speculation and popular stock 
holdings tend to travel hand in hand. For gambling 
finds a foothold and a soil for rank underbrush wher- 
ever ownership of readily marketable securities is 
lodged in the hands of the uninitiated, the credulous, or 
the greedy. Deception, spoliation, and extortion burst 
forth into full flower. This is what happened in the 
speculative orgy which culminated in 1929. Nor is the 
smart and sting of it confined either provincially or by 
industrial classes. It is simply ubiquitous. Under such 
circumstances Wall Street in the public view becomes 
“front page stuff.” 

Speculation, upon analysis, should be sharply differ- 


entiated according as the venture in buying and selling 
is taken by the uninformed general public or by persons 
who for one reason or another know, or think they 
know, what they are about. The uninitiated drive 
hither and yon as the wind listeth. They fall prey to 
rumor, propaganda, or paid informers. The second 
group, in turn, is subdivisible into two parts. One con- 
sists of intelligent specialists who seek profit from scien- 
tific prevision as to the future course of markets. The 
other is made up of those, who, because of a privileged 
position as officers or directors, stand in effect several 
“jumps” as respects time, ahead of the circumambient 
world. They are popularly known as “insiders.” These 
three groups should stand upon entirely different moral 
and economic footings at the bar of public opinion or 
of legislation. 

Of the first group, the uninitiated general public— 
commonly known as “lambs”—public education as to 
the inevitable loading of dice against it offers the only 
way out. The final issue is as certain as that the “house” 
wins whether at Canfield’s or at Monte Carlo—just as 
did the Louisiana Lottery, of sainted memory; the Irish 
Free State Hospitals’ Sweepstakes of 1932, or any other 
straight-out gambling enterprise. It is said that upwards 
of $100,000,000 has been abstracted from the Amer- 
ican people during the last year; while post-office fraud 
orders have stopped off as much more. 

The interest of the general public in so-called short- 
selling is indirect but at the same time important. It 
has been contended that such trading is merely the 
affair of professional gamblers or forecasters as the case 
may be. But, as over against this view, the fact must 
be reckoned with that fictitious sales of securities, to 
be covered later by their purchase at a lower price, are 
accumulative in their results. The so-called short trader 
must, of course, somewhere resort to purchases in order 
to meet his commitments. But, once started, is there any 
bottom to such business? Flynn has worked this out 
diagramatically upon the data reported to the Senate 
Committee on Short-Selling above mentioned. This 
shows that securities under attack may continue to 
drop in price even after such covering sets in. The fact 
is that the so-called cushioning power of short sales is 
less in evidence than its persistent depressive effect. 
And when such operations within a short period of 
time, a week let us say, exceed in number many times 
over, the total of shares extant, the public may stand 
to lose to a grievous extent. That well-known fact 
might warrant preventative legislation, if it be found 
upon further examination that the technical brakes 
which might be imposed under stock exchange rules 
were inadequate or non-operative. 

Upon the service rendered by the second group, the 
intelligent professional forecasters, rests whatever de- 
fense of speculative dealings, as distinct from actual 
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transactions in real things, is to be found. Whether it 
be the cotton manufacturer (who must of necessity 
“hedge” against his purchases of raw material, lest sub- 
sequent price changes wipe out his margin of profit 
from mere manufacture), or the close student of sta- 
tistical data (who by scientific analysis aims at counsel 
for large-scale or other investment), the fact remains 
that the modicum of such dealings does taper off the 
suddenness of a necessary shift from a high-price plane 
to an inevitably lower one, or the reverse. Nothing 
stands still in this world of chance and change. Within 
this sphere of intelligent forecasting, attempting to 
smooth out the irregular curve of economic transition, 
there is much to be said in favor of untrammelled 
dealing upon an open market. 

Public attention should most properly be directed to 
the third of the three groups above mentioned. This is 
the one constituted of persons who take advantage of 
their privileged position, either as officers or directors 
of a corporation, in order to play the market. The Sen- 
ate inquiry of 1932 has thus far barely lifted the curtain 
upon performances which merit the utmost condemna- 
tion. Be they shorts, seeking to smash quotations, or 
operators for the rise, who would skyrocket prices, the 
ignominy is the same. A peculiarly aggravated and dis- 
graceful instance was the speculative pool in Gillette 
Safety Razor stock, in which John E. Aldred, chair- 
man of the board of directors, and an inside knot of 
associates took part. It is not quite clear who was the 
chief engineer, but the crew has been positively identi- 
fied. Suits for the recovery of large sums on behalf of 
the corporation were filed in the Massachusetts courts, 
and recently settled by substantial payments on the 
part of the 1930 directors. 
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Participants in such pieces of business are essentially 
false to their fiduciary responsibility, whether officers 
employed at high salaries, with or without undisclosed 
bonuses—Bethlehem Steel Company or Electric Bond 
and Share, for example—or directors. Their immediate 
interest is the procurement and use of advance informa- 
tion for gambling purposes. The obloquy is indispu- 
table. The brazen appearance before the Senate Com- 
mittee of the president of the American International 
Corporation or of the notorious plungers in the mo- 
tion-picture stocks, are disgraces to American manhood 
and business. Openly acknowledging directorships 
sometimes in from fifty to almost one hundred dif- 
ferent corporations, they confessed apparently with- 
out shame to speculative dealings which depended for 
their profit upon the ups and downs of the market. 
And little distinction may be drawn in this regard as 
to whether this market was in effect either a free and 
open one or manipulated. It is against all such disgrace- 
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ful breaches of trust that every possible engine of legis- 
lation and of public condemnation should be directed. 

There is another class of operations having to do with 
dividend policy which offers a peculiar temptation to 
insiders for speculative profits. Properties may be unos- 
tentatiously fattened through a term of years by means 
of a conservative policy, which permits ample reinvest- 
ment of undistributed earnings in improvement or ex- 
pansion of facilities. Such a process of fattening—Amer- 
ican Can and National Biscuit are striking examples— 
may or may not be effected openly and straightfor- 
wardly. If it be undisclosed, it is bound, just as in the 
case of live stock, to head up in a “killing.” This used 
to be a favorite indoor sport in the days of unregulated 
railroad management. Probably the most notorious in- 
stance of this sort was the sudden increase to ten per 
cent—although announcement was deferred for two 
days, that the directors might act accordingly—of the 
Union Pacific dividend in 1906. Coming on top of a 
boiling speculative campaign, an unprecedented orgy 
of gambling ensued. Among industrial corporations 
such opportunities undoubtedly also occur. It is really 
the stockholders’ own concern after all, and not that of 
the directors who seldom possess large amounts of 
stock. Yet too often foreknowledge of the event, as in 
the notorious Harriman episode above mentioned, is 
treated as if it were a natural perquisite of the board 
of directors. Such a view is obviously a holdover from 
the days of the private corporation, when ownership 
and management were in the same hands. It is utterly 
outworn under existing conditions; and any remedy 
against speculative abuses must contemplate its prime 
applicability to such events. 

No use to portray these evils unless one has measures 
to offer by way of remedy! Assuredly no single cure-all 
is fit for these diverse sorts of operations. Loose and un- 
bridled popular gambling is regrettable, although an in- 
herent attribute of human nature. Paper transactions— 
hedging—of the second sort are essential to the orderly 
conduct of some kinds of manufacturing business. It is 
the third type, speculation by insiders, which is so con- 
temptible as a breach of trust that it should be made 
criminal at law. But failure to discriminate thus, as, for 
example, by imposition of a prohibitive tax upon all 
paper transactions, is highly inapposite. It is, upon en- 
actment, bound to fall of its own weight. Neither the 
dictionary, the Bible, nor human mental ingenuity 
could so draft such a statute that it should properly dis- 
tinguish between the serviceable, the wasteful, and the 
immoral transaction. 

The only effective legislation, to my thinking, would 
follow from the imposition by the Federal Government 
of such standardized and properly devised systems of 
corporate accounts, that speculation which feeds upon 
secrecy and mystery shall be shrivelled up in face of it. 
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Moreover, such accounts should be currently filed at 
such frequent intervals as shall lessen the advantage 
which unscrupulous insiders now derive from the pos- 
session of advance knowledge. It will be objected that 
the general public is too inexpert to benefit by such 
information. The answer to this contention is that a 
cloud of professional statistical locusts hover over Wall 
Street, ever ready to devour and to digest such informa- 
tion immediately it sprouts above ground. That is what 
happens month by month with our great railways un- 
der accounting supervision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington. Columns in the news- 
papers are currently filled with these returns, strictly 
comparable because of necessity compiled upon a uni- 
form basis. How can short-selling, pools, or manipula- 
tion occur in face of such publicity? 

Railroad experience is highly significant as affording 
proof of the worth-whileness of corporate publicity in 
checking discreditable speculative manipulation. Noth- 
ing like those events, which were notorious for two 
decades, has now occurred for almost a quarter of a 
century. Not even the recent adventures in holding 
companies by the Van Sweringens and the Pennroad 
Company have been accompanied by such scandals, 
speculatively, as dotted the railroad map twenty-five 
years ago. Remember, also, in this connection, that 
gambling thrives upon change every which way, up or 
down, it makes no difference. Along with political cor- 
ruption, speculation in railroad securities, whatever 
other adversities these carriers have been called upon 
to face, has melted away under the white light of 
publicity. 

For the most reprehensible group of speculators, offi- 
cers and directors of great corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce and widely owned, yet further 
publicity, thus far untried, should be imposed by act of 
Congress. A scandal, never more in evidence than since 
1929, has been the operations in stocks of those who 
were responsible for the management of these com- 
panies. I have in mind the president of a great concern 
who to my personal knowledge owned several hundred 
thousand shares of common stock in his company three 
years ago. The fact was recently disclosed that his pres- 
ent holdings amount to a paltry few thousand. The 
company is doing business as usual. The market value 
of these selfsame shares is now less than one-fiftieth of 
what it was in 1929. When did this chief executive 
desert the ship and take to the lifeboat? Did he resign 
as chief officer; or did he continue to steer the ship by 
radio? Did he notify his “employers,” as he customarily 
called the shareholders, that he was selling out; or did 
he permit the impression of a continued personal inter- 
est to linger on the air, just as if nothing was hap- 
pening? The basic remedy for such performances—all 
too prevalent unfortunately—is of course a higher 


standard of business ethics. What manly feats of cour- 
age and endurance have not been witnessed by the 
adoption of an opposite code of honor at sea! But on 
land—bad cess to it—something far more drastic seems 
requisite. I would demand the same publicity as to 
stock holdings by officers and directors at frequent in- 
tervals as should obtain by law in respect of corporate 
financial statements. Senator Couzens of Michigan has 
recently introduced a bill to this effect. What matter if 
dummy and fictitious names might be employed. A 
criminal penalty might do something to discourage 
such evasion. But best of all would be the moral effect 
of thus indelibly stamping public condemnation upon 
all such pieces of business. 


Seid 


Why resort to legislation when a great private agency 
like the New York Stock Exchange stands committed 
to the elimination of evil practices? All those who de- 
cry a curb upon private initiative will register this ob- 
jection. In the Senate inquiry, above mentioned, and 
elsewhere, the ready answer is that this task of ousting 
unfair business tactics lies well beyond the power of 
any private agency. I quite share this opinion for sev- 
eral reasons. The first is that discipline through this 
instrumentality can be imposed only upon those who 
voluntarily subject themselves thereto. Elsewhere atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that relatively few of 
the great public utility combinations, now so widely 
owned, have elected to be listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. And few other organizations, the curb 
exchanges particularly, have ever even attempted to 
raise the plane of transactions upon their floors above 
the basement. 

But there is another limitation upon the New York 
Stock Exchange as respects discipline, which is also in 
evidence. This arises from the very nature of its control. 
Its disciplinary power, although vast, must be exercised 
with moderation. For it is based upon voluntary sub- 
mission. It governs by virtue of public opinion on the 
part of its members. This sets definite limits to the 
exercise of power. For through exuberance of zeal, 
through the slightest attempt at super-discipline, its 
grip upon its membership might vanish into thin air. 

The foregoing conditions account for an attitude of 
the New York Stock Exchange which at times, to out- 
siders, seems unduly calculating, not to say timid. I 
have in mind certain corporations, one particularly in 
retail distribution, which are virtually one-man propo- 
sitions. For years this particular one has violated all 
sense of corporate decency in dealing with its thousands 
of shareholders. Why does the Exchange not strike it 
from the list? I have personally pressed for an explana- 
tion. The answer is that this particular listing dates 
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farther back than the present stringent rules as to 
publicity of accounts, the issuance of securities and up- 
to-date relations with shareholders; and moreover, were 
its shares to be struck off the list it would thereby de- 
prive the owners of their only open market for deal- 
ings. What of it? One has to begin somewhere. One 
such ukase and a stiffening of morale all along the line 
would result. This privilege of membership gives pres- 
tige. It has a definite money value and great moral 
weight. No corporation now listed could stand up 
against the suspicion which would be aroused by such 
dismissal. For that very reason, as I contend, a firm 
stand would render it unnecessary to impose the ex- 
treme penalty. Nor is it fair that some companies, 
merely by reason of long-standing membership, should 
be free from the requirements which now are imposed 
upon newcomers. Does that happen in social organiza- 
tions? Men’s clubs, for instance! Could such discrimi- 
nation consist at law as between different shareholders, 
according as they came in early or late. Great benefit 
might result from such an access of discipline. It was 
my good fortune some years ago to co-operate some- 
what intimately in an attempt by the Stock Exchange 
to restrain the issuance of non-voting common stock. 
Other abuses having to do with voting proxies upon 
“Street” stock, stock dividends as incidental to so-called 
“split-ups,” and now once again the decapitalization 
requisite under deflation to the undoing thereof, have 
more recently been abated. A firm and vigorous stand 
in yet other of the most pernicious developments might 
go a long way to clear the air of popular suspicion of 
this great market place as accessory to knavery, to say 
the least. 

Certain limitations may be placed technically upon 
some phases of this speculation, particularly so-called 
floor trading. This, however, does not concern the peo- 
ple at large. It has to do only with professionals. Among 
other things to be considered are abolishment of the so- 
called “daily settlement,” adopting a type of periodic 
settlement as in England, which would disturb the 
daily call rates for money and the current flow of 
credit less severely. Floor trading, which is responsible 
for a goodly proportion of the speculative operations, 
might also go by the board. And it has been suggested, 
as a technical remedy, that stock exchange members 
should be prohibited from the acceptance of trades 
other than for cash, up to a certain limit, say $50,000. 
Such technical brakes upon high-pressure security sales- 
manship would unquestionably lessen those general 
disturbances of bank credit which in turn do bear upon 
the people at large. 

Do not forget, however, the extreme delicacy of the 
status of the New York Stock Exchange in the matter of 
disciplining its membership. Instances adduced in criti- 
cism before the Senate Committee may make this clear. 
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A dispute arose in 1930 concerning the audit of Fox 
Film affairs. Over against the company’s published re- 
port stood another made by Price Waterhouse for the 
Chase National Bank. The assets in the second case 
were found to be a trifle of $2,000,000 less than the ofh- 
cial statement showed. This difference was largely due 
to the figure for depreciation upon movie films in the 
inventory. Such possessions are of little value after fifty- 
two weeks. They are worthless in a year and a half. 
How shall the depreciation rate be calculated? Both 
curves bulged upwards at the start. Both shaped up 
like a wet moon later on. Just a shade of variation in 
this ogee curve made a difference of $2,000,000 in value 
of assets at a given time. The company chose the most 
favorable lay, in order to warrant more ample bank 
credit. But the bank, on the other hand, for its own 
protection chose a more conservative design. It all looks 
rather like a line case. Query: What policy should the 
New York Stock Exchange adopt in such a matter? 
Would it be sportsmanship to side with Chase or with 
Fox? How best be “first man up to get the brush”? 
Violent accusation at the Senate hearings of spoliation 
of innocent stockholders has been voiced. Suits for $10,- 
000,000 damages have just been instituted. But on this 
specific allegation, can one wonder that the Exchange 
was reticent? 
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Take another instance. Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica in 1931 owned 44 per cent of the stock of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, a holding company, one step nearer 
operation. The latter was up against it, desperately in 
need of cash to meet bank loans. R. C. A., on the other 
hand, had ample resources and credit. Public share- 
holders were timid and reluctant. At the same time 
R. K. O. had grievously over-capitalized itself in the 
heyday of prosperity in the years before. A plan was 
devised to meet the situation as follows: The excessive 
capitalization was to be reduced by cancelling three 
shares in four. But those stockholders who would lend 
five dollars per share were to be exempt from this sac- 
rifice, retaining their four holdings, unimpaired. Ob- 
viously this was an ingeniously devised forced loan— 
neither a gift nor a peremptory assessment. The latter 
would have been unlawful under the New York non- 
assessable charter provisions. 

By lending five dollars per share, under this plan, 
the stockholder stood scathless. Did he not loan five 
dollars, R. C. A., the top holding company, would ad- 
vance the money and thereby acquire the three shares 
in his stead. Had all shareholders come forward, R. 
C. A. would have obtained no advantage and the old 
shareholders would have been undisturbed. But the 
possible sacrifice of three shares in four, as a penalty for 
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not advancing moneys to rescue R. K. O. in a tight 
place, aroused violent public protest and litigation. The 
result was that R. C. A., saving the situation, got 
enough voting assents, together with its forty-four per 
cent interest, to put the plan into effect. Once more, 
what could the Stock Exchange do about it? The alter- 
natives were a forced loan or receivership. Bankruptcy 
might sacrifice the shareholders’ equitable interest. By 
avoiding receivership, might not the shareholders hope 
to receive back their loan and to retain all their stock 
holdings unabated? Again a question of business judg- 
ment! Call it what you will, an arrangement on the 
border-line between ingenuity and chicane! Shall a 
voluntary association be blamed for leaving it to the 
Kilkenny cats to fight it out among themselves? It re- 
minds me somehow of the almost exasperated exclama- 


tion of the Good Lord to the Angel Gabriel in “Green 


Pastures”: “Gabe, dis bein’ God ain’t no bed of roses!” 

All told, then, can the conclusion be avoided, that the 
resurrection of corporate morale is a task far beyond 
the range of any private agency; and that it must of 
necessity, if at all, be dealt with by the Congress of 
these United States? The constitutionality of legisla- 
tion prescribing standardized and completely public 
systems of corporate accounting, as appurtenant to the 
exercise of the taxing power, is indubitable. There is 
good ground for the belief also that current disclosure 
of stock holdings in their own company by officers and 
directors would be upheld by the Supreme Court. The 
need for it cries out to high heaven, in face of these 
recent divulgations. How could a truly socially and 
economically minded tribunal fail upon judicial appeal 
to recognize it as a sovereign remedy for a grave dis- 
order. 


ANSWERING LETTER 
By William Rose Benét 


Notuinc so dearly sought 
Comes without fear to the thought, 


Fear to the sense, 


Discounting evidence. 

Nothing that is as this 

Comes without fear in the kiss, 
Fear in the all unplanned 
Fervor of hand in hand; 


Or—can you understand? 


I, who have seen 


Time’s dark guillotine 


Sudden on high 


Sundering golden sky; 


I, who have known 


The immovable stone 
Set at the crypt sealed,— 
Night on the stricken field; 


I, who deep in me 


Know my own treachery, 


Yet, almost as soon, 
Cry for the moon; 


I, whose body and blood 

Put on false hardihood,— 
Who, at a moment’s remove, 
Am pierced with love; 

I, who have gazed on and sing 
Of a beautiful thing— 


O, be it set apart 


From my shameful heart!— 
Deepest in me, my dear, 
Know fear, know fear,— 
Blinded, seeing too bright 


A creature of light. 
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Flowering Wilderness 
By John Galsworthy 


The second of three parts of Mr. Galsworthy’s new novel, a romance of modern 





England. For the benefit of readers who may have missed the beginning of the 


novel in the September ScriBNERr’s, we attach a synopsis of the first twelve chapters. 


Dinny Cherrell and Wilfrid Desert meet by chance before Foch’s statue in London. Dinny recalls Wilfrid as best man at the wedding of Michael 
Mont and Fleur Forsyte ten years before. Wilfrid, with a hero's record in the war, had come out of it disillusioned. His brilliant poetry had 


made its mark before he had disappeared into the East. Dinny remembers some rumors about his infatuation for Fleur and mentions him to 
Fleur who describes him as “the queerest sort of person, and rather a dear. But he’s impossible to be in love with—disharmony personified. 
. . « He’s elusive, passionate, and a bundle of nerves; soft-hearted and bitter.” 

Nevertheless, Dinny falls completely in love with him. Wilfrid asks her to read his new poems. One of them, “The Leopard,” is the story 
of a young monk, secretly without faith, sent on a proselytizing expedition. Seized by infidels, and confronted with the choice between death 


and recantation, he recants and accepts the religion of his captors. The poem is the best of the lot but Wilfrid seems doubtful about pub- 
lishing it. Just as they become engaged, Dinny’s brother Hubert brings rumors about Wilfrid from the East. Wilfrid confesses to her that he 
himself is the subject of the poem and that he at the point of a pistol held by a fanatic had renounced Christianity and become a Moslem. 
Dinny takes her stand with him, but begins at once to feel the pressure of society. 

Jack Muskham, “the last of the dandies,” comes to Sir Lawrence Mont, Michael's father, with the story of Wilfrid's desertion as brought 
back from the East by Telfourd Yule, a writer. They agree to keep quiet until it can be affirmed or denied. But Muskham expresses the atti- 
tude of army and civil service circles that such an act as Desert’s is little short of treason. Michael goes to Wilfrid. Wilfrid will not contradict 
the story or withhold the poem which might be the cause for the facts becoming generally known. Wilfrid tries to make Dinny give him up 
but she refuses. Then she begins to see from the attitude of her uncle Adrian, a kindly and intelligent anthropologist, and her father, a retired 


general, how serious her plight is. It is her love of Wilfrid against her love of family and the world she has known. 
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' HE Brrery,’ Jack Muskham’s residence at Roy- 
ston, was old-fashioned and low, unpretentious 
without, comfortable within. It was lined with 

the effigies of race-horses and sporting prints. Only in 

one room, seldom used, was any sign of a previous ex- 
istence. ‘Here,’ as an American newspaper man put it, 
when he came to interview the ‘last of the dandies’ on 
the subject of bloodstock, ‘here were evidences of this 
aristocrat’s early life in our glorious South land. Here 
we sensed his adventurous existence in the wide open 

spaces of New Mexico, Arizona and Sonora, when as a 

very young man this dude of dudes rounded cattle, and 

rode the bucking bronco with our boys out there. Here 
were specimens of Navaho rugs and silver work; the 
plaited horsehair from El Paso; the great cowboy hats; 

and a set of Mexican harness dripping with silver. I 

questioned my host about this phase of his career. “Oh! 





that,” he said, in his Britisher’s drawl, “I guess”—yes, 
he said guess—“I had five years cow-punchin’ when 
I was a youngster. You see, I had only one thought— 
horses, and my father thought that might be better for 
me than ridin’ steeplechases here, don’t you know.” 

*“Can I put a date to that?” I asked this long lean 
patrician with the watchful eyes, and the languid 
manner. 

*“Why, yes,” he answered, “I left Eton College in 
’96, and went straight out to Tommy Delahay’s ranch 
in Texas. I came back in 1901, and except for the war I’ve 
been breedin’ bloodstock ever since, don’t you know.” 

*“And in the war?” I queried. 

*“Oh!” he answered; and I seemed to sense that I 
was intruding on him: “The usual thing. Yeomanry, 
cavalry, trenches, and that. The last two years I was in 
charge of remounts for my division. You see,” he 
added, and a smile played about his well-regulated 
features, “horses come natural to me.” 
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‘“Tell me, Mr. Muskham,” I asked: “Did you en- 
joy your life over with us out there?” 

*“Enjoy?” he said: “Rather, don’t you know.” 

The interview, when reproduced in a Western paper, 
was baptised with the heading: 


, 


“British Dandy Enjoyed 
Life In Southland Says” 


The stud farm was fully a mile from Royston village, 
and at precisely a quarter to ten every day, when not 
away at races, bloodstock sales, or what not, Jack 
Muskham mounted his “potter pony” and ambled off 
to what the journalist had termed his ‘equine nursery.’ 
He was accustomed to point to this “potter pony” as an 
example of what horses become if never spoken to in 
any but a gentle voice. She was an intelligent little 
three-year-old, three-quarter-bred, with a fine mouse- 
coloured coat over which someone seemed to have 
thrown a bottle of ink and then imperfectly removed 
the splashes. Beyond a slightly ragged crescent on her 
forehead, she had no white at all; her mane was 
hogged, and her long tail banged just below her hocks. 
Her eyes were quiet and bright, and—for a horse—her 
teeth were pearly. She moved with a daisy-clipping ac- 
tion, quickly recovering from any stumble. Ridden 
with a single loose rein applied to her neck, her mouth 
was never touched. She was but fourteen-two, and Jack 
Muskham’s legs, he using long stirrup leathers, came 
down very far. Riding her, as he said, was like sitting 
in a very easy chair. Besides himself, only one boy, 
chosen for the quietness of his voice, hands, nerves and 
temper, was allowed to handle her. 

Dismounting from this animal at the gate of the 
quadrangular yard which formed the stables, Jack 
Muskham would enter, smoking one of his special 
cigarettes in a short amber holder, and be joined on the 
central grass by his stud groom. They would then go 
round the boxes together—where the foals would be 
with their mothers, and the yearlings boxed two by 
two—and have this and that one out to be led round 
the tan track which adjoined the boxes round the yard. 
After this inspection, they would pass under the arch- 
way opposite the entrance, and go to the paddocks to 
see the mares, foals and yearlings at grass. Discipline 
in his ‘equine nursery’ was perfect; to all seeming his 
employees were as quiet, as clean, as well-behaved as 
the horses they had charge of. From the moment of his 
entrance to the moment when he emerged and re- 
mounted his “potter pony,” his talk would be of horses 
—sparing and to the point. And, daily, there were so 
many little things to see and say, that he was rarely 
back at the house till one o’clock. He never disc»zssed 
breeding on its scientific side with his stud groom, in 
spite of that functionary’s considerable knowledge, be- 
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cause, to Jack Muskham, the subject was as mucn a 
matter of high politics as the foreign relations of his 
country are to a secretary for foreign affairs. His mat- 
ing decisions were made in privacy, following the con- 
clusions of close study welded to what he would have 
termed his ‘flair,’ and others might have called his 
prejudices. Stars might come loose, Prime Ministers be 
knighted, Archdukes restored, towns swallowed up by 
earthquakes, together with all other forms of catas- 
trophe, so long as Jack Muskham could blend St. 
Simon on Speculum with the right dashes of Hampton 
and Bend Or; or, in accordance with a more original 
theory of his own, could get old Herod through Le 
Sancy at the extreme top and extreme bottom of a pedi- 
gree which had Carbine and Barcaldine blood in be- 
tween. He was, in fact, an idealist. To breed the per- 
fect horse was his ideal, as little realisable, perhaps, as 
the ideals of other men, and far more absorbing—in his 
view. Not that he ever mentioned it—one did not use 
such a word! Nor did he bet, so that he was never de- 
flected in his judgments by earthly desires. Tall, in his 
cigar-brown overcoat specially lined with camel’s hair, 
and his fawn-coloured buckskin shoes and fawn-col- 
oured face, he was probably the most familiar figure 
at Newmarket; nor was there any member of the 
Jockey Club, with the exception of three, whose dicta 
were more respected. He was in fact an outstanding 
example of the eminence in his walk of life that can 
be attained by a man who serves a single end with 
complete and silent fidelity. In truth, behind this ideal 
of the “perfect horse” lay the shape of his own soul. 
Jack Muskham was a formalist, one of the few sur- 
vivors in a form-shattering age; and that his formalism 
had pitched on the horse for its conspicuous expression 
was due in part to the completeness with which the 
race-horse was tied to the stud book, in part to the es- 
sential symmetry of that animal, and in part to the 
refuge the cult of it afforded from the whirr, untidi- 
ness, glare, blare, unending scepticism and intrusive 
blatancy of what he termed “this mongrel age.” 

In ‘the Briery’ two men did all the work, except 
scrubbing, for which a woman came in daily. But for 
that, there was no sign in all the house that women ex- 
isted in this world. It was monastic as a club which has 
not succumbed to female service, and as much more 
comfortable, as it was smaller. The rooms were low, 
and two wide staircases reached the only upper floor, 
where the rooms were lower still. The books, apart 
from endless volumes relating to the race-horse, were 
either works of travel or of history, or detective novels; 
other fiction, with its scepticism, slangy diction, descrip- 
tions, sentiment, and sensation was absent, if an excep- 
tion be made of complete sets of Surtees, Whyte Mel- 
ville and Thackeray. 

As, in the pursuit by men of their ideals, there is 
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almost always some saving element of irony, so in the 
case of Jack Muskham. He, whose aim in life was the 
production of the perfect thoroughbred, was actually 
engaged in an attempt to cast the thoroughbred, as 
hitherto conceived, from muzzle to crupper, on the 
scrap-heap, and substitute for it an animal with a cross 
of blood not as yet in the Stud Book! 

Unconscious of this discrepancy, he was seated at 
lunch with Telfourd Yule, still discussing the transpor- 
tation of Arab mares, when Sir Lawrence Mont was an- 
nounced. 

“Lunch, Lawrence?” 

“T have lunched, Jack. But coffee would be the very 
thing; also some brandy.” 

“Then let’s go into the other room.” 

“You have here,” said Sir Lawrence, “what I never 
thought to see again, the bachelor’s box of my youth. 
Jack is very remarkable, Mr. Yule. A man who can 
afford to date in these days is a genius. Do I see ‘Sur- 
tees’ and ‘Whyte Melville’ entire? Mr. Yule, what did 
Mr. Waffles say in ‘Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ 
when they were holding Caingey up by the heels to let 
the water run out of his boots?” 

Yule’s humorous mug spread, but he spoke not. 

“Exactly!” said Sir Lawrence: “No one knows now- 
a-days. He said: ‘Why, Caingey, old boy, you look like 
a boiled porpoise with parsley sauce.’ Ah! and what 
did Mr. Sawyer answer in ‘Market Harboro,’ when the 
Honourable Crasher drove at the turnpike gate, saying: 
‘It’s open, I think’?” 

Yule’s face expanded further, and he was stilt more 
silent. 

“Dear, dear! Jack?” 

“He said ‘I think not.’” 

“Good! And was it? No!” Sir Lawrence sank into a 
chair. “Well! Have you arranged to steal that mare? 
Fine! And when you get her over?” 

“T shall put her to the most suitable sire standing. I 
shall mate the result again with the most suitable sire 
or mare I can find. Then I shall match the result pri- 
vately against the best of our own of the same age. If 
I'm proved right I ought to be able to get her entered 
in the Stud Book. I’m trying to get three mares, by the 
way.” 

“How old are you, Jack?” 

“Rising fifty-three.” 

“I’m sorry. This is good coffee.” 

After that the three sat silent, awaiting the real pur- 
pose of this visit. 

“T’ve come, Mr. Yule,” said Sir Lawrence, suddenly, 
“about that affair of young Desert’s.” 

“Not true, I hope?” 

“Unfortunately, yes. He makes no bones about it.” 
And turning his monocle on Jack Muskham’s face, he 
saw there exactly what he had expected. 
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“A man,” said Muskham, slowly, “ought to keep 
his form better than that, even if he is a poet.” 

“We won't go into the rights and wrongs, Jack. Let 
it go at what you say. All the same,” and Sir Lawrence’s 
manner acquired strange gravity, “I want you two to 
keep mum. If it comes out, it can’t be helped, but I 
beg that you'll neither of you say anything.” 

“T don’t like the look of the fellow,” said Muskham, 
shortly. 

“That applies to at least nine-tenths of the people we 
see about; the reason is not adequate.” 

“He’s one of those bitter sceptical young moderns, 
with no real knowledge of the world, and no reverence 
for anything.” 

“I know you hold a brief for the past, Jack, but don’t 
bring it into this.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I didn’t want to mention it, but he’s engaged 
to my favourite niece, Dinny Cherrell.” 

“That nice girl?” 

“Yes. We none of us like it, except my boy Michael, 
who still swears by Desert. But Dinny has got her 
teeth into it, and I don’t think anything will budge 
her.” 

“She can’t be allowed to marry a man who’s bound 
for Coventry the moment this comes out.” 

“The more he’s taboo, the closer she'll stick to him.” 

“I like that,” said Muskham. “What do you say, 
Yule?” 

“It’s no affair of mine. If Sir Lawrence wants me to 
say nothing, I shall say nothing.” 

“Of course it’s no affair of ours; all the same, if mak- 
ing it known would stop your niece, I'd do it. I call it 
a damned shame!” 

“It would have just the opposite effect, Jack. Mr. 
Yule, you know a lot about the Press. Suppose this 
story leaks into the Press as it well may; what then?” 

Yule’s eyes snapped. 

“First they'll tell it vaguely of a certain English 
traveller; then they'll find out whether it’s denied by 
Desert; then they'll tell it of him, with a good many 
details wrong, but not so wrong as all that. If he ad- 
mits it, he can’t object. The Press is pretty fair, and 
damned inaccurate.” 

Sir Lawrence nodded. “If I knew anyone going in 
for journalism, I should say: ‘Be strictly accurate, and 
you will be unique.’ I have not read any absolutely ac- 
curate personal paragraphs in the papers since the 
war.” 

“That’s their point,” said Yule, “they get a double 
shot—first the inaccurate report and then the correc- 
tion.” 

“T loathe the Press,” said Muskham. “I had an Amer- 
ican Pressman here. There he sat, and short of kicking 
him out—I don’t know what on earth he made of me.” 
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“Yes, you date, Jack. To you Marconi and Edison are 
the world’s two greatest malefactors. Is it agreed, then, 
about young Desert?” 

“Yes,” said Yule; and Muskham nodded. 

Sir Lawrence passed swiftly from the subject. 

“Nice country about here. Are you staying long, Mr. 
Yule?” 

“I go back to Town this afternoon.” 

“Let me take you.” 

“Willingly.” 

Half an hour later they had started. 

“My cousin Jack,” said Sir Lawrence, “ought to be 
left to the nation. In Washington there’s a museum 
with groups of the early Americans under glass smok- 
ing the communal pipe, holding tomahawks over each 
other, and that sort of thing. One might have Jack—” 
Sir Lawrence paused: “That’s the trouble! How could 
one have Jack preserved? It’s so difficult to perpetuate 
the unemphatic. You can catch anything that jumps 
around; but when there’s no attitude except a watchful 
languor—And yet a man with a God of his own.” 

“‘Form,’ and Muskham is its prophet.” 

“He might, of course,” murmured Sir Lawrence, “be 
preserved in the act of fighting a duel. That’s perhaps 
the only human activity formal enough.” 

“‘Form’s’ doomed,” said Yule. 

“H’m! Nothing so hard to kill as the sense of shape. 
For what #s life but the sense of shape, Mr. Yule? Re- 
duce everything to dead similarity, and still shape will 
‘out 

“Yes,” said Yule, “but form is shape brought to per- 
fection point and standardized; and perfection bores 
our bright young things.” 

“That nice expression. But do they exist outside 
books, Mr. Yule?” 

“Don’t they! And yawn-making—as they’d call it! I'd 
sooner attend City dinners for the rest of my life than 
spend a week-end in the company of those bright 
young things.” 

“I doubt,” said Sir Lawrence, “whether I’ve come 
across them.” 

“You should thank God. They never stop talking day 
or night, not even in their couplings.” 

“You don’t seem to like them.” 

“Well,” said Yule, looking like a gargoyle, “they 
can’t stand me any more than I can stand them. A bor- 
ing little crowd, but, luckily, of no importance.” 

“I hope,” said Sir Lawrence, “that Jack is not mak- 
ing the mistake of thinking young Desert is one.” 

“Muskham’s never met a bright young thing. No; 
what gets his goat about Desert is the look of his face. 
It’s a deuced strange face.” 

“Lost angel,” said Sir Lawrence: “ ‘Spiritual pride, 
my buck!’ Something fine about it.” 

Yule nodded. “I don’t mind it myself; and his verse 


is good. But all revolt’s anathema to Muskham. He 
likes mentality clipped, with its mane plaited, stepping 
delicately to the snaffle.” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Sir Lawrence, “I think 
those two might like each other, if they could shoot 
each other first. Queer people we English!” 


XIV 


When about the same time that afternoon Adrian 
entered his brother’s parish and traversed the mean 
street leading to the Vicarage of St. Augustine’s-in-the- 
Meads, English people were being almost too well il- 
lustrated six doors round the corner. 

An ambulance stood in front of a house without a 
future, and all who had something better to do were 
watching it. Adrian made one of the party. From the 
miserable edifice two men and a nurse were bearing 
the stretched-out body of a child, followed by a wailing, 
middle-aged, red-faced woman, and a growling, white- 
faced man with a drooping moustache. 

“What’s up?” said Adrian to a policeman. 

“The child’s got to have an operation. You'd think 
she was goin’ to be murdered, instead of havin’ the 
best that care can give her. There’s the Vicar. If he 
can’t quiet em, no one can.” 

Adrian saw his brother come out of the house and 
join the white-faced man. The growling ceased, but 
the woman’s wails increased. The child was ensconced 
by now in the ambulance, and the mother made an 
unwieldy rush at its door. 

“Where’s their sense?” said the policeman stepping 
forward. 

Adrian saw Hilary put his hand on the woman's 
shoulder. She turned as if to deliver a wide-mouthed 
imprecation, but a mere whimper issued. Hilary put 
his arm through hers, and drew her quietly back into 
the house. The ambulance drove away. Adrian moved 
up to the white-faced man and offered him a cigarette. 
He took it with a “Thanks, Mister,” and followed his 
wife. 

All was over. The little crowd had gone. The police- 
man stood there alone. 

“The Vicar’s a wonder,” he said. 

“My brother,” said Adrian. 

The policeman looked at him mere respectfully. 

“A rare card, Sir, the Vicar.” 

“I quite agree. Was that child very bad?” 

“Won't live the day out, unless they operate. Seems 
as if they’d saved it up to make a close run. Just an ac- 
cident the Vicar happening on it. Some people’d rather 
die than go into ’ospitals, let alone their children.” 

“Independence,” said Adrian. “I understand the feel- 
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“Well, if you put it that way, Sir, so do I. Still they’ve 
got a wretched home in there, and everything of the 
best in the ’ospital.” 

“‘Be it never so humble—’” quoted Adrian. 

“That’s right. And in my opinion it’s responsible for 
these slums. Very slummy round these parts, but try 
and move the people, and don’t they let you know! 
The Vicar does good work, reconditionin’ the ’ouses, 
as they call it. If you want him, I'll go and tell him.” 

“Oh! Tl wait.” 

“You'd be surprised,” said the policeman, “the things 
people’ll put up with sooner than be messed about. And 
you can call it what you like: Socialism: Communism: 
Government by the people for the people: all comes to 
that in the end, messin’ you about. Here! You move 
on! No hawkin’ in this street!” 

A man with a barrow who had looked as if he had 
been going to cry ‘Winkles!’ altered the shape of his 
mouth. 

Adrian, stirred by the confusion of the policeman’s 
philosophy, waited in hopes of more, but at this mo- 
ment Hilary emerged and came towards them. 

“It won't be their fault if she lives,” he said, and an- 
swering the policeman’s salute, added: “Are those pe- 
tunias coming up, Bell?” 

“They are, Sir; my wife thinks no end of ’em.” 

“Splendid! Look here! You'll pass the hospital on your 
way home, you might ask about that child for me; and 
ring me if the news is bad.” 

“I will, Vicar; pleased to do it.” 

“Thanks, Bell. Now, old man, let’s go in and have 
some tea.” 

Mrs. Hilary being at a meeting, the brothers had tea 
by themselves. 

“I’ve come about Dinny,” said Adrian, and unfolded 
her story. 

Hilary lighted a pipe. “That saying,” he said at last: 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,’ is extraordinarily 
comforting until you’ve got to do something about it. 
After that it appears to amount to less than nothing; 
all action is based on judgments, tacit or not. Is Dinny 
very much in love?” 

Adrian nodded. Hilary drew deeply at his pipe. 

“I don’t like it a little bit, then. I’ve always wanted 
a clear sky for Dinny; and this looks to me like a 
sirocco. I suppose no amount of putting it to her from 
other people’s points of view is any good?” 

“I should say none.” 

“Is there anything you want me to do?” 

Adrian shook his head. “I only wanted your re- 
action.” 

“Just sorrow that Dinny’s going to have a bad time. 
As to that recantation, my cloth rises on me, but 
whether it rises because I’m a parson, or a public-school 
Englishman, I don’t know. I suspect the older Adam.” 
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“If Dinny means to stick to this,” said Adrian, “one 
must stick to her. I always feel that if a thing one hates 
has to happen to a person one loves, one can only help 
by swallowing the idea of it whole. I shall try to like 
him, and see his point of view.” 

“He probably hasn’t one,” said Hilary. “Aw fond, 
you know, like ‘Lord Jim,’ he just jumped; and he al- 
most certainly knows it at heart.” 

“The more tragic for them both; and the more neces- 
sary to stand by.” 

Hilary nodded. 

“Poor old Con will be badly hit. It gives such a 
chance to people to play the Pharisee. I can see the 
skirts being drawn aside.” 

“Perhaps,” said Adrian, “modern scepticism will just 
shrug its shoulders and say: ‘Another little supersti- 
tion gone west!’” 

Hilary shook his head. 

“Human nature, in the large, will take the view that 
he kow-towed to save his life. However sceptical peo- 
ple are now-a-days about religion, patriotism, the Em- 
pire, the word gentleman and all that, they still don’t 
like cowardice—to put it crudely. I don’t mean to say 
that a lot of them aren’t cowards, but they still don’t 
like it in other people; and if they can safely show their 
dislike, they will.” 

“Perhaps the thing won’t come out.” 

“Bound to one way or another; and, for young Des- 
ert, the sooner the better. Give him a chance to cap- 
tain his soul again. Poor little Dinny! This’ll test her 
sense of humour. Oh! dear me! I feel older. What does 
Michael say?” 

“Haven't seen him since.” 

“Do Lawrence and Em know?” 

“Probably.” 

“Otherwise it’s to be kept dark, eh?” 

“Yes. Well, I must be getting on.” 

“I,” said Hilary, “shall carve my feelings into my 
Roman galley; I shall get half an hour at it, unless that 
child has collapsed.” 

Adrian strode on to Bloomsbury. And while he went 
he tried to put himself in the place of one threatened 
with sudden extinction. No future life, no chance of 
seeing again those he loved; no promise, assured or 
even vague, of future conscious experience analogous 
to that of this life! 

‘It’s the sudden personal emergency coming out of 
the blue,’ he thought, ‘with no eyes on you, that’s the 
acid test. Who among us knows how he'll come 
through it?’ 

His brothers, the soldier and the priest, would accept 
extinction as a matter of simple duty; even his brother 
the judge, though he would want to argue the point, 
and might convert his executioner. ‘But I?’ he thought. 
‘How rotten to die like that for a belief I haven’t got, 
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in a remote corner of the earth, without even the satis- 
faction of knowing that my death was going to benefit 
anybody, or would ever even be known!’ Without pro- 
fessional or official prestige to preserve, faced by such an 
issue, requiring immediate decision, one would have 
no time to weigh and balance; would be thrown back 
on instinct. One’s temperament would decide. And if it 
were like young Desert’s, judging from his verse; if he 
were accustomed to being in opposition to his fellows, 
or at least out of touch with them; scornful of conven- 
tion and matter-of-fact English bull-doggedness; secret- 
ly, perhaps, more in sympathy with Arabs than with his 
own countrymen, would he not almost infallibly decide 
as Desert had? ‘God knows how I should have acted,’ 
thought Adrian, ‘but I understand, and in a way I sym- 
pathise. Anyway, I’m with Dinny in this, and I'll see 
her through; as she saw me through that Ferse busi- 
ness.’ And having reached a conclusion, he felt bet- 
ter. . 26 


But Hilary carved away at his Roman galley. Those 
classical studies he had so neglected had led up to his 
becoming a parson, and he could no longer understand 
why. What sort of young man could he have been to 
think he was fit for it? Why had he not taken to for- 
estry, become a cowboy, or done almost anything that 
kept him out of doors instead of in the slummy heart 
of a dim City? Was he or was he not based on revela- 
tion? And, if not, on what was he based? Planing 
away at an after deck such as that whence those early 
plumbers, the Romans, had caused so many foreigners 
to perspire freely, he thought ‘I serve an idea, with a 
superstructure which doesn’t bear examination.’ Still, 
the good of mankind was worth working for! A doc- 
tor did it in the midst of humbug and ceremony. A 
statesman, though he knew that democracy, which 
made him a statesman, was ignorance personified. One 
used forms in which one didn’t believe, and even ex- 
horted others to believe in them. Life was a practical 
matter of compromise. ‘We're all Jesuits,’ he thought, 
‘using doubtful means to good ends. I should have had 
to die for my cloth, as a soldier dies for his. But that’s 
neither here nor there!’ 

The telephone bell rang, and a voice said: 

“The Vicar! ... Yes, Sir! ... That girl. Too far 
gone to operate. So if you’d come, Sir.” 

Hilary put down the receiver, snatched his hat and 
ran out of the house. Of all his many duties the death- 
bed was least to his taste, and, when he alighted from 
the taxi before the hospital, the lined mask of his face 
concealed real dread. Such a child! And nothing to be 
done except patter a few prayers and hold her hand. 
Criminal the way her parents had let it run on till it 
was too late. But to imprison them for it would be to 
imprison the whole British race, which never took 


steps to interfere with its independence, till the last 
minute, and that too late! 

“This way, Sir,” said a nurse. 

In the whiteness and order of a small preliminary 
room Hilary saw the little figure, white covered, col- 
lapsed and with a deathly face. He sat down beside it, 
groping for words with which to warm the child’s last 
minutes. 

‘Shan’t pray,’ he thought, ‘she’s too young.’ 

The child’s eyes, struggling out of their morphined 
immobility, flitted with terror round the room, and 
fixed themselves, horror-stricken, first on the white fig- 
ure of the nurse, then on the doctor in his overalls, 
Hilary raised his hand. 

“D’you mind,” he said, “leaving her with me a mo- 
ment?” 

They passed into an adjoining room. 

“Loo!” said Hilary, softly. 

Recalled by his voice from their terrified wandering, 
the child’s eyes rested on his smile. 

“Isn’t this a nice clean place? Loo! What d’you like 
best in all the world?” 

The answer came almost inaudibly from the white 
puckered lips: “Pictures.” 

“That’s exactly what you’re going to have, every day 
—twice a day. Think of that. Shut your eyes and have 
a nice sleep, and when you wake the pictures will be- 
gin. Shut your eyes! And I'll tell you a story. Nothing's 
going to happen to you. See! I’m here.” 

He thought she had closed her eyes, but pain gripped 
her suddenly again; she began whimpering and then 
screamed. 

“God!” murmured Hilary: “Another touch, doctor, 
quick!” 

The doctor injected morphia. 

“Leave us alone again.” 

The doctor slipped away, and the child’s eyes came 
slowly back to Hilary’s smile. He laid his fingers on 
her small emaciated hand. 

“Now, Loo, listen! 


‘The Walrus and the Carpenter were walking hand in 
hand, 

They wept like anything to see such quantities of sand. 

“If seven maids with seven brooms could sweep for half a 
year, 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, “that they could get 
it clear?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, and shed a bitter tear!’ 


On and on went Hilary, reciting “The Mad Hatter’s 
Tea-party.” And, while he murmured, the child’s eyes 
closed, the small hand lost warmth. 

He felt the cold penetrating his own hand and 
thought: ‘Now, God, if you are—give her pictures!’ 

Continued on page 236 





America’s Lost Opportunity 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 


By James Truslow Adams 


HERE are two pictures of an American President 

indelibly impressed on my mind. In January, 

1919, I saw Woodrow Wilson in Paris. From his 
landing at Brest on December 13 until the opening of 
the Peace Conference on January 18 he had received in 
Italy, France, and England such tumultuous acclaim 
from the peoples as had never fallen to the lot of any 
man before. During the war his messages, breathing 
faith in the possibilities of a juster world, a nobler 
democracy, and a humaner future, had touched the 
hearts of common men, and he was hailed in all na- 
tions as the awaited political savior of mankind. The 
next time I saw him was by chance on the 4th of 
March, 1921. Standing by the gate of the White House 
I was asked to step aside to let a motor car pass out. 
In it sat Senator Knox and old Joe Cannon, and be- 
hind them I saw Harding, President-elect, and a bro- 
ken figure huddled in the corner beside him. It was the 
physical wreck of President Wilson. 

The contrast between the Wilson of Paris, erect, vig- 
orous, virile, at the very summit of earthly power and 
prestige, and that stricken, defeated man in the car 
proceeding to the Capitol to yield up office to his suc- 
cessor, was unforgettable in its stark tragedy. Even 
more tragic is the fact that it is symbolic of our nation 
since the war. 

When the world went mad with joy over the sign- 
ing of the Armistice on November 11, 1918, the United 
States occupied a position among the nations which 
was typified by the unparalleled enthusiasm with 
which its Chief Executive was in a few weeks to be 
welcomed in Europe. We were at the highest point of 
potential international influence to which we have ever 
attained. 

Alone, except for remote Japan, of all the great 
Powers involved in the struggle, our armies were fresh 
and our reservoir of man power scarcely touched. We 
had under arms only 4,000,000 men, of whom 2,000,000 
were in Europe, out of the 24,000,000 subject to draft 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. Our losses 
in deaths had been nominal compared with those of 
the other nations. Economically we had profited enor- 


mously in the years before we entered the war. Our 
wealth appeared fabulous. We had poured out billions 
in loans to the Allies and alone possessed the hoard of 
free capital which could be utilized to put in motion 
again the damaged machinery of international trade. 
For us that trade had been enormously increased in our 
period of neutrality. We held the dominant position 
and talked of New York as inevitably the money cen- 
tre of the world. Our vast industrial plant, built up by 
American ingenuity and efficiency under the forced 
draught of war demands, seemed destined to crush all 
rivals. From a debtor nation we had become the credi- 
tor of almost all the earth. 

Politically, also, our international position was 
unique. We were outside of the complexities and ha- 
treds of the European system. We justly claimed that we 
had had no concern with the original causes of the war. 
We had gone in only when Germany forced us to do 
so for wholly different causes. But we had stipulated 
that, the fight won and our contentions upheld, we 
would demand no indemnities from the enemy, either 
in cash or territory. Although we had united our forces 
with those of the other nations fighting the Central 
Powers we had not become an Ally but merely an As- 
sociated Power. We had not “won the war,” but it had 
been our strength which at the critical time had 
turned the scales for victory. Our influence at the peace 
conference could obviously be enormous due to our un- 
diminished resources, the service we had rendered, our 
aloofness from most European problems, our refusal 
of indemnities, and our desire for a just and lasting 
peace. 

With the possibilities of economic and political lead- 
ership in the world’s crisis, which would obviously last 
for some years, went what has somewhat loosely been 
called our moral leadership. Such a possibility did not 
then appear vain or empty. Out of the jealous and 
squabbling States of our post-Revolutionary period we 
had built up a great and enduring free union of peo- 
ples. Our democracy was filled with many evils, but it 
had never ceased to be leavened by what I have called 
“the American dream,” the hope of a richer and better 
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life for every man and woman of every rank. It was 
this dream which had brought to our shores the never- 
ending stream of immigrants. Our faults were glaring, 
but the fact remained that America was the Land of 
Promise for millions of Europeans, not only for its 
dollars but for its practical social philosophy and its 
hope of a fuller life. Moreover, in the years just before 
the war, from the beginning of Roosevelt’s first term 
as President, we had been making genuine efforts to 
correct our faults, eradicate the evils, and make the 
dream come true. In the years before the war, Roose- 
velt was not only the best-known American in Europe 
but he had battled hard at home for two things—to 
make America take a leading position in world affairs 
and to stir her people up to cleanse their own moral 
life. Of the uprising under his leadership among a very 
large part of our people in favor of the “square deal” 
and of greater honesty in public and private life there 
can be no doubt. If there had been some reaction under 
Taft, Wilson, both as Governor and President, had 
again brought idealism and liberalism into the Ameri- 
can consciousness, and in the mind of the world it 
was Wilson as leader who was to bring that idealism 
into play to heal a civilization rent by passion and by 
war. 


a 


Such was our position at the end of 1918. Suddenly 
it all crashed. It was as though our nation, like its chief, 
had suffered from a stroke. We need not trace the 
progress of the disease which has brought us from our 
high state of 1918 to our ignominious one of 1932. 
Frederick Allen has shamed us with the whole story in 
his Only Yesterday, which every American should read. 
We shall not here repeat the details of the intervening 
years, but contrast our present position with our for- 
mer one and ask what hope there is for the future. 

Our pride in what we had considered our impreg- 
nable economic power has been shattered, as has our 
self-confidence, by the debacle of 1929. It has not been 
simply that we have suffered our share in the inevitable 
economic prostration which could have been expected, 
as always, five to eight years after the end of hostilities. 
By our own acts we greatly accentuated the seriousness 
of the general world condition and made our own 
much worse than it need have been. Our mad specula- 
tion, sucking in the resources of Europe, combined 
with our failure to play the réle of internaticnal bank- 
ers, did much or most to bring about the second phase 
of the crisis. That failure was evident in our first pour- 
ing out money in unwise foreign loans—indeed fairly 
forcing them down the throats of South American and 
other countries—and then suddenly stopping further 
credit. The hope of becoming the world’s bankers has 


passed from New York, and London has recaptured 
the position even under the handicap of divorce from 
gold. Economically we are today more prostrate than 
either Italy, France, or the British Empire. In Europe 
we are no longer envied. We are almost not even dis- 
liked, for we are beginning to be pitied. 

In political leadership we have ceased to count. 
Whatever might have been possible in the way of pay- 
ing off the war debts had we used our position as tem- 
porary world bankers wisely, had we not made the sub- 
sequent vast uneconomic and ill-judged loans, had we 
helped the gold standard to function with our hoards, 
and had we lowered rather than raised the tariff so as to 
permit payment in goods, the course we have actually 
pursued in all these matters has brought the world to 
the position where practical cancellation of the debts is 
essential to world recovery. I believe the question 
should be linked with revision of tariffs and arma- 
ments, but Europe insists on cancellation at least. In 
order to gain that end she may give lip service to our 
other wishes, yielding as little as may be, but our politi- 
cal leadership has dwindled to mere bargaining for 
what we can get in exchange for the cancellation which 
we need as well as the others. Beyond what that bar- 
gaining power may amount to, the world at large has 
little use for what we say. As, at the end of a long series 
of conferences and efforts, Lausanne proves, the politi- 
cal like the economic leadership has passed to England. 
From the time when we declined to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, wherever the fault lay, and turned our 
faces deliberately away from Europe, our position has 
been humiliating. Even Senator Borah has at last, hap- 
pily, recognized that. 

Our claim to moral leadership has equally collapsed. 
Our life as shown in the films we export, our Prohibi- 
tion evils and hypocrisy, the governments of our great- 
est cities, such as New York and Chicago, our crime 
and lawlessness, our complete failure to do anything 
about it all even when, as in the Lindbergh case, the 
President of the United States announces that the en- 
tire power of the Federal Government will be em- 
ployed, our complete abandonment of all idealism such 
as was known under Roosevelt and Wilson and the 
substitution under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover of 
the sole ideal of material prosperity, regardless of the 
rest of the world—all these have swept away any possi- 
bility of our pretending to give the other nations any 
better than, or indeed as good a standard of national or 
international morality as they already possess. 

Contrasted with 1918 America today is as that hud- 
dled figure in the motor in Washington to the Wilson 
of the European tour. The position has become intol- 
erable for such as believe in and love their country. As 
one fellow-countryman said to me, it would not be so 
bad to lose money and have to work for it over again, 
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if you had a nation you could be proud to work for. He 
must be a very easily satisfied patriot who can be proud 
of our present standing. For those of us who still genu- 
inely believe in the possible greatness of the United 
States and of the part which she may play in the his- 
tory of mankind, the question arises as to the future. 
What of that? 


7 


We cannot predict or plan unless we diagnose the 
conditions which have brought us to the ground after 
having been raised so high. I think two of the chief 
causes have been lack of knowledge and lack of char- 
acter. 

Any leadership demands knowledge of conditions 
and forces in the field of action. Politically we did not 
know. When Wilson, whose whole interest and train- 
ing had been in American problems, left his home to 
enter the White House he remarked to a friend that it 
would be the irony of fate if his administration should 
be called upon to deal with international affairs. That 
fate overtook him, both in Mexico and Europe. His 
idealistic plans, and with them the hopes of the peoples 
who had trusted him, broke largely from encountering 
forces of which he had been ignorant. What he saved 
from the wreck broke, in turn, largely from the igno- 
rance of our own people as to the rest of the world. In 
other fields we were hampered by the same ignorance. 
As one New York banker told me a few years after his 
city was supposed to have become the international cen- 
tre of the world, “we found we simply did not know 
how to handle the business.” 

With our lack of knowledge the réle of world leader- 
ship in any department was, perhaps, thrust upon us at 
least two generations too soon. But we cannot lay our 
present position solely to that. There was also lack of 
character. As a nation we prefer easy money to hard 
work, a quick turn to long planning. The sorry part 
which many of our great banks played when the heavy 
responsibility of financing the world was thrust upon 
them was due even more to the selfish desire for quick 
profits for each institution regardless of consequences 
than to mere ignorance. They failed in their foreign, as 
to a great extent in their domestic, business to show 
any of that sense of responsibility which is one of the 
marks of genuine character. Reckless when profits 
seemed possible they became cowardly when losses had 
to be taken. If New York has lost the position to Lon- 
don again it is almost wholly because of the character, 
developed through several centuries, of the English 
banker, bent primarily on working the international 
machinery and willing at times to forego profits or to 
take necessary risks to keep it working smoothly. 

Politically we have shown the same lack of courage 


and sense of responsibility. The League of Nations was 
far from perfect. It was, however, the only tangible op- 
portunity to try for a better world organization. Every 
great Power but ourselves took whatever risks there 
were in joining, and would have gladly accepted us 
even with such reservations to avoid risks as they did 
not ask themselves. Assuredly we did not wish to be- 
come involved in every European quarrel, but in de- 
clining to join in the experiment which practically 
every other nation in both hemispheres was willing to 
try in order to bring about better international organi- 
zation and settlements I think we must admit that it 
was largely cowardice which kept us out. We refused 
to take a chance with the others because we were 
afraid of responsibility and perhaps of losing something. 
It is the same with the International Economic Con- 
ference for helping to straighten out the present crisis. 
We decline to attend unless tariffs and debts shall not 
be discussed, although obviously they are a large part 
of the trouble. We are afraid, afraid of our own igno- 
rance and of perhaps losing something if we even dis- 
cuss with others plans for the good of the whole. We 
prefer to let our house fall rather than venture out of 
the door. As we have given back to England the task 
of operating the exchanges of the world, so have we 
abandoned to her the task of trying to make something 
of the League and of bringing economic and political 
order out of the present chaos, though it is a chaos for 
which we are in no small degree responsible. 

Our temporary failure in character showed as clearly 
at home as in foreign affairs. We live fast these days 
and forget quickly, but if any one wishes to realize the 
depth to which we fell in the fifteen years following 
1916 from the fifteen years preceding it, let him read 
the speeches of Roosevelt and Wilson and study their 
accomplishments in office as contrasted with those of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. It cannot be said 
that it was wholly the fault of the leaders. We did not 
want such as arose in the earlier period. Just as we 
turned our face away from any responsibility for the 
world situation, so we turned from any effort or sug- 
gestion to make our own country a better one. If the 
new leaders talked only of prosperity it was because 
they knew that that was all in which the people were 
interested. Like the bankers, without a thought of re- 
sponsibility we wallowed in an orgy of personal mak- 
ing and spending. The only standard of value became 
quick money, and a Roosevelt or a Wilson would have 
found no following. The character of a man who is 
mad about money and spending is nothing to be proud 
of. That is about all we cared for in the post-war years. 

If the position of possible leadership of civilization to 
which we appeared to have attained in 1918 was lost by 
us chiefly because of ignorance and lack of character in 
the ensuing years, is there any chance that, or way in 
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which, we may regain it, or, at least, attain to such a po- 
sition in the family of nations as one as powerful as the 
United States should occupy if she is genuinely great? 

The opportunity is there. The last three years have 
taught us that, whether we like it or not, the world is 
one economically. In the clash between economic and 
political organizations, between the needs of business 
and the emotions of excessive nationalism, the former 
are bound to win unless we prefer to sink to a system 
of barter between self-contained states on a low stand- 
ard of living. Unless we choose the latter alternative, 
a too-exclusive and selfish nationalism must be replaced 
by a reasonable amount of international co-operation. 
The world has got to be rebuilt, and, at last, is slowly 
being so. England, in the League, at Lausanne, at Ot- 
tawa, is taking the lead in reconstruction. She has no 
wish to carry the task alone. She would welcome Amer- 
ican help in any way, quite apart from the question of 
debt. France, after a long period of bitter and isolated 
nationalism, is prepared to co-operate to an extent that 
would have been quite impossible even a year ago. So 
with Italy, and Germany is once more in the concert of 
nations on a basis of equality. A new world, though 
full of complex problems, is taking shape. 

There is a great place for us in that world if we will 
take it, but to do so we must prove ourselves capable of 
overcoming the faults which lost us our first oppor- 
tunity. We must have knowledge. We must know con- 
ditions and what we are trying to do, statesman, bank- 
er, and individual citizen. We must face realistically the 
facts as to the world which is forming about us and 
which we must in part form, unprejudiced by the past 
or by the emotions of the present. To allow it to be 
formed without our active and intelligent participation 
would be as unwise as it would be beneath the dignity 
of what should be our station in it. 

But equally with knowledge we shall have to develop 
again our character and our courage. It is hard to say 
what has become of the latter quality which used to be 
conspicuous enough among us. Especially in the last 
year it has apparently given place to a craven fear and 
a pessimism that has been unfathomable. A nation that 
can pass from the emotions of 1929 to those of 1931 in 
two years can scarcely claim for itself a place of steady 
and responsible leadership. It was not pleasant the 
other day to hear a European say that he did not 
think the Americans could be very good stuff, for when 
things went well they boasted and blustered and when 
they went wrong they cried about it and lost all hope. 
From all too many conversations, at least in the eastern 
United States, in these past months I realized there was 
too much truth in the statement to make me relish it. 
I sympathized with the more-welcome remark of an 
old Southern lady who said, with a good deal of indig- 
nation, “I have been pore before. I was pore after the 


war [Civil], and I can be pore again, but I am sick of 
hearing such a fuss made about it.” 

As part of the development of character we have got 
to place a higher value on other things in life than 
money and standards of living. If we are not interested 
in anything but making as much easy money as quickly 
as possible to spend almost as quickly, we need not ex- 
pect leadership in a world which is doing hard work 
and hard thinking. In countless homes in America to- 
day there must be going on a serious questioning of 
what it is that makes life worth while and what is 
really worth striving for. My own opinion is that there 
are plenty of us who are getting fed up with the phi- 
losophy of life of the past decade and with the position 
which our country occupies, with its crime, its lawless- 
ness, its disgraceful politics, its abandonment of ideals, 
its loss of prestige and honor abroad and at home. 
There are plenty who feel like the man who said he 
could lose his money if he could be proud of his coun- 
try. There is a priceless possession in feeling that one is 
a citizen of a great country—not merely a big country, 
or a powerful country or a rich country, but a great 
country. The proudest boast of the Roman was civis 
Romanus sum, 1 am a citizen of Rome. 

For our own sake as well as the world’s we have got 
to get out of the depression into which we have been 
plunged by the last decade, not the economic depres- 
sion alone but the depression of character and standards 
of national life. We have got to get out of the mud and 
slime of our Al Capones and our municipal politics and 
our crime and our dependence on a big income for 
happiness, of our get-rich-quick philosophy, of our self- 
ishness and isolation, of our caring for nothing else in 
the world if we can be temporarily prosperous. If that 
is all there is to it, we might just as well take the best- 
paid job in any country we can find and cease to be 
proud of being a citizen of the United States. 

What is the upshot of this article? It is simply this. 
There is no use in railing at America, or expecting her 
to take her proper position in the world, unless each of 
us as citizens makes an effort to make his own life 
worth while on the basis of values which are not wholly 
material, and strives to make the life of the nation truly 
great and not merely a standard of living at so many 
thousands a year. The nation cannot transcend the level 
of its citizens, and a citizen can find no lasting happi- 
ness in striving all his life for unworthy objects. Only 
boredom or a discontented desire for an endlessly as- 
cending scale of possessions can result. We have also 
to merge our individual lives in some larger entity, 
such as the nation, to be happy. That is one reason why 
war always brings a certain exaltation. For a time we 
can devote ourselves untrammelled to the service of an 
ideal instead of to that of mere personal gain. America 
has always had an ideal, however obscured at times and 
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however dragged down by material prosperity. She 
will be neither happy nor great until she once more 
finds it and is willing to serve it; nor without it will she 
regain her lost opportunity. 

I have little use for “Plans,” but if we could put into 
force a “Five-Year Plan” by which individual Ameri- 
cans would order their lives on the basis of spiritual 
rather than material satisfactions, and would do their 
best in their own localities to cleanse and make great 
the public life, the result might well be that America 
would regain her place and become a nation of which 
we could all once more be properly and not merely 
wishfully proud. It is open to few of us to become a 
national leader like Roosevelt or Wilson, but it is hap- 
pily open to each of us to assist such a leader, of any 
party, when he arises, and even in a very real sense to 
hasten his coming, by helping to form a body of opin- 
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ion which would demand a high scale of personal 
values and a high ideal for the nation to follow. With 
such a body of opinion, such an ideal, and such a 
leader, America could again take her proper place in 
the world. Here is a full-time job for every man and 
woman who wishes to do it, to be paid in wages of in- 
creased independence, of temporary good or evil for- 
tune, of increased self-respect, of greater contentment, 
and of heightened pride of citizenship. By doing our 
bit in such a “Plan,” which calls for no organization or 
impractical institutional changes, we could bring back 
a sense of their being worth while to our private lives, 
and restore the nation to the position which she has 
sacrificed chiefly because of the ignorance, greed, self- 
ishness, low standards, insistence upon individual prof- 
its, and lack of character and courage in Tom, Dick, 
Harry, and you and me. 


Poolroom 
A STORY 


By Morley Callaghan 


ARDLY any one was on the street, the afternoon 
H sunlight was shining so steadily on the pave- 

ment and the air was so heavy, sticky, and hot. 
Steve, carrying his coat in one hand and fanning him- 
self with his straw sailor hat, was going along to the 
rooming-house where Shorty Horne lived, to take a 
lesson on the banjo. He was going along slowly and 
lazily, feeling the hot sun burning his neck. 

The front porch of the rooming-house was badly in 
need of paint, and on such a dry afternoon it looked 
even worse with the blistering flakes of paint curling in 
the heat. Mrs. Scott, who had many roomers, was very 
clean and tidy inside the house, though she did not 
seem to care’what her place looked like from the street. 
Shorty Horne had the small attic room, two flights up, 
with the small window over the front porch and an- 
other window looking out over a flat, gravelled roof. 

Steve, who had known Shorty three or four months, 
had met him one afternoon in Hudson’s poolroom over 
the cafeteria downtown. Shorty was a small, old fellow, 
about fifty-five, with very heavy veins on his temples 
and thin hair he hardly ever bothered combing. His 
straggly mustache was the same color as his hair, only 
it was much thicker and stiffer, curling down over his 
lips, and when he had his hat on, the mustache made 
him look more vigorous and determined than he was. He 
always wore a hard derby hat. He used to come into 


the poolroom in the afternoon, look carefully at the men 
around the tables, and then sit down on one of the long 
benches by the wall, sitting there watching the fellows 
play while he slowly ate a bag of peanuts. Gradually a 
small space on the floor at his feet was covered with 
peanut shells. The sole of his shoe began to crunch 
down on the shells. Yet he was not really untidy, for 
whien he had finished eating he bent down and labori- 
ously scraped the shells into a small pile, got them all 
into the bag that had been in his pocket and threw it 
into the waste-paper receptacle. He used to do that 
nearly every day. Nuts, it seems, were not hard for his 
stomach to digest. If he hadn’t known J. S. Hudson, 
the proprietor of the poolroom, a large-framed, casual 
yet formidable man, who stood around snapping his 
suspenders, he might not have been so cleanly, though 
he did seem to enjoy getting the shells into such a neat 
little pile on the floor. For years he had known Hud- 
son, not intimately, nor even as a good customer knows 
the proprietor, but just as one man knows another from 
seeing him often and getting used to him. At times he 
had done a little work for Hudson at Hudson’s private 
home, and if the poolroom janitor needed temporary 
assistance they hired Shorty for a few hours. 

Once, after playing a game of billiards, Steve had sat 
down on the bench beside Shorty, who had begun to 
make a friendly conversation, offering polite criticism 
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of certain shots. Though Shorty rarely played billiards 
he watched all the interesting shots very critically. 

Steve found out that Shorty Horne had no money 
and no prospect of ever getting steady work. There 
seemed to be nothing for him to do but pass in and out 
of the poolroom very quietly without speaking to any 
one. He acted like a man who was hiding from the po- 
lice in a strange city. There was so little to know about 
him you couldn’t help thinking he was deliberately 
withholding something. He couldn’t work steadily be- 
cause he suffered from some terrible stomach and kid- 
ney trouble. For two or three hours at a time he would 
be all right and very genial and happy, and then his in- 
sides would seem to get into knots, as he bent down 
holding his sides with his elbows and gripping his 
hands tightly over his body. Around the poolroom they 
thought most of his time was spent enduring pain. 
There seemed to be nothing he could do for it. Steve 
wondered why he did not die, or why he did not long 
for death. And yet whenever it rained hard in the after- 
noons and Shorty couldn’t walk from his rooming- 
house to the poolroom, where he would sit and talk 
cheerfully, he was miserable, for this routine of his day 
seemed to give him much happiness; he loved his own 
life, though he knew that a few of the steady customers 
at the poolroom, on the bad days, when he did not ap- 
pear, grinned and took it for granted that he had died 
or had killed himself. They could not believe he could 
get any satisfaction out of living, as he did. They liked 
him, but felt sorry when they saw him holding his 
sides. They knew he couldn’t sleep at night. 

He had casually asked Steve once if he could play 
the banjo and when Steve replied that he would like 
to be able to, Shorty had offered to teach him. Steve was 
surprised; one did not think of Shorty spending much 
time playing a banjo, and yet, as Steve found out when 
he went to visit him, that was the way he spent an hour 
of the early afternoon. He got up late, for it usually was 
hard for him to get to sleep, and when he had some 
bran flakes, a little orange juice and a piece of dry toast 
he sat for an hour by the window slowly strumming 
the banjo and looking out over the roof covered with 
gravel. He looked forward eagerly to having some one 
there with him and was delighted when Steve began to 
learn rapidly. The two of them took turns playing the 
banjo. Whatever pleasure they got out of each other’s 
company had to be immediate and spontaneous, for 
Shorty would not talk about himself. 

So on this afternoon when Steve was going down the 
street to Shorty’s rooming-house, walking lazily and 
slowly, he was looking forward to a drowsy hour or 
two, sitting with his shirt off, feeling the faint breeze 
coming over the roof, cooling his bare shoulder while 
he strummed at the banjo. 

Usually he rapped on the front door and spoke to 


Mrs. Scott, asking if Shorty were in, before he climbed 


- the long flight of stairs, but today no one answered the 


door. Mrs. Scott had gone out. Steve went up the car- 
peted stairs, darkened, for there was no window, dark 
all the way up to the attic to the door of Shorty’s room 
at the end of the hall. Usually Steve pushed open the 
door and stood there in the light coming suddenly from 
the window till Shorty invited him to enter. But today, 
when he tried to open the door, it was locked, just as 
he was there, ready to step from the dark hall into the 
light from the window. Irritated a bit, he rapped and 
called, “Shorty!” 

“Who’s there?” Shorty answered. 

“Steve.” 


See 


He heard Shorty getting up and fumbling with the 
lock, then the door was opened. But it was still a kind 
of a twilight, for the blind, a green one, slit in many 
places and cracked, was down over the window, with 
the strong sunlight filtering in to the floor. Shorty, after 
admitting Steve, went back to the chair by the window. 
The banjo was leaning against the chair. Shorty was 
crouching down, his arms wrapped around his waist. 
Steve, merely glancing at him, thought he was having 
the pains inside him and wanted to rest. 

“Do you mind if I pull up the blind, Shorty?” 

“No, go ahead.” 

Steve pulled up the shade on one window. The 
strong light flooded the room, shining on the grass rug 
on the bare floor, on the banjo by the chair, on the iron 
bedstead painted white and chipping, on some dishes, 
a can and pail on an upturned box covered with a piece 
of tin used for a table; and it shone on Shorty, crouched 
down on the chair, his knees curled up a little, the heels 
caught on a rung. The toes of the shoes were turned far 
up. One of the shoes was laced with a piece of brown 
string. 

“Maybe you don’t want to fool around with the banjo 
today, Shorty.” 

“Oh, I’m feeling all right, Steve.” 

“Aren't the pains getting you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with you, hunched up 
there?” 

“T'll sit up,” he said. 

He sat up straight and asked Steve to hand him the 
banjo. Though he smiled frequently, he was insincere, 
and obviously trying to be friendly when his thoughts 
were far away. The banjo did not interest him, though 
he glanced at it as he strummed it idly, looking out 
over the gravelled roof. At the end of the roof was a 
short wall of concrete on a brick foundation and be- 
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hind that a higher wall of brick. The sun shining on 
the white surface of the concrete made it a heavy white 
streak against the pinkish light on the brick. In some 

laces on the roof the light gravel had been worn away 
and the black tar could be seen melting in the heat. 
And Steve, waiting for Shorty to speak, went on look- 
ing out the window till he noticed Shorty’s eyes blink- 
ing. He saw his head was perspiring, beads of moisture 
at the temples and on the heavy blue veins. 

“Are you going out this afternoon, Shorty?” 

“No.” 

“What's the matter, Shorty? Tell a guy, won’t you?” 

“Nothing, I just been thinking a bit, I guess. I been 
thinking. I mean I was downtown last night and saw a 
fellow. I think I’m going to get bumped off.” 

“Who'd bump a guy like you off?” Steve said, laugh- 
ing out loud. 

“Some tough mugs,” Shorty answered, very simply 
and sincerely. 

“What for?” 

“Squealing on them.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, quite a while ago.” 

He was trying to hold on to his lower lip, which 
was trembling. “It isn’t that I’m afraid,” he said apolo- 
getically. “Only I just can’t stand the thought of really 
dying.” 

“If you don’t mind me saying it, Shorty, I don’t think 
a guy who puts up with as much as you put up with in 
this world ought to be much afraid of dying, even if 
you’re not kidding me.” 

“No, I’m not kidding. I just mean that I'd like to go 
on living for a long time. I'd like to think about it that 
way.” He spoke so casually and honestly Steve felt 
ashamed of himself. 

“Well, who are the guys you're afraid of?” 

“I'm really not afraid of them, only I know what's 
going to happen. I guess it’s coming to me.” 

“Who are they, unless you don’t want to tell?” 

“I don’t mind. You didn’t use to hang around Hud- 
son’s poolroom in the old days about five years ago, 
did you? I don’t remember you, anyway.” 

“No. Didn’t know the place at all.” 

“I used to hang around there then. I knew most 
everybody of a certain kind. It was just about the time 
I got real sick. If you don’t mind me telling you, Steve, 
I used to pick a pocket now and then, and had a little 
more money. Hudson was slugged one night when he 
had a lot of money there, a couple of thousands, I 
think. I had a hunch who did it. And they were going 
to get caught for sure, and they came to me.” 

“Did your insides bother you as much then as now?” 

“Sure, only it had just started. I couldn’t work. That’s 
why these guys came to me. They said they’d arranged 
to fix it so it would look as if I'd done the job. They 


knew they were going to get it. They offered me a 
thousand to go down, and said to a guy like me it 
would be just the same, since I couldn’t seem to enjoy 
anything anyway, and maybe better because they'd look 
after me in prison, and there’d be money waiting for 
me when I came out. I said all right. A little later I 
squealed on them.” 

“Why did you do a thing like that, Shorty?” 

“I got to thinking about Hudson. He was always 
kind of nice to me and I couldn’t stand to have him 
thinking I had done it. I just hated to have him think 
I had slugged him. But it was mainly because I was 
sick and couldn’t stand the thought of being shut away. 
So I told the two guys it was all off and I gave them 
back their money. They wouldn’t take it. I tried to tell 
them money wasn’t much good to me, and I wanted 
awfully much to be left alone so I could keep on going 
down to the poolroom. Well, they shook me and 
slapped me a bit and said they had pinned it on me and 
I had to take the rap after taking the money. The 
trouble was, when I took the money, I didn’t realize 
how much I liked going on from day to day. It was 
tough not being able to go down to the poolroom to- 
day. They said it wouldn’t make any difference to me 
being shut up. I wanted all the life I could outside. It’s 
funny, but there’s lots of things I enjoy more after 
going on the rocks than I did before. But I knew all 
the time that they’d get me in the long run for squeal- 
ing. I ought to have got out of the city, but for years 
there’s been no other life for me except just going down 
to the poolroom. I knew everybody. What would I do 
if I left it, the way I am? It was enough for me. It was 
all I wanted. I couldn’t bear to go away. Where could 
I go?” 

“But what's getting into you right now?” 

“Those guys are out now. I saw one down-town last 
night. He had been asking for me in the poolroom. He 
just smiled at me.” 

“If I felt the way you do about it, Shorty, I'd tell the 
cops, and then get on my horse and beat it.” 

“I got no more chance than a rabbit. It’s like this, 
Steve, I haven’t got much use for a squealer myself, 
only you see the way it was with me, don’t you, Steve? 
There’s no place I could go. I just seem to fit in around 
the poolroom. There’s nothing else for a crook like 
me. See?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I figured by the way he smiled at me they'd 
be around here some time today. I know they'll come.” 

“Is that why you had the door locked?” 

“I suppose so. I was sitting here playing the banjo a 
bit, but it got so that I just couldn’t stand the notion of 
some one bumping me off.” 

He picked up the banjo again and looked out the 
window. His head was still sweating profusely. Steve 
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knew he was appalled and fascinated at the thought of 
dying. Shorty twanged the strings slowly, slowly, slow- 
ly, three times. “Don’t do that,” Steve said suddenly, 
getting up and feeling scared. “I'll stay here with you, 
Shorty,” he said. 

“If you don’t mind, I'll not give you a lesson today,” 
Shorty said. His blue eyes were wide open. 

“Don’t you want me to stay? Come on out with me.” 

“T'd rather be alone, if you don’t mind.” 

“T'll come and see you later, then.” 

“All right.” 

“There’s nothing you want me to do?” 

“No, thanks, Steve. Nothing.” 

“Tl be hoofing it along, then.” 


eee 


Steve went out, leaving Shorty sitting on the chair, 
the banjo on his knees, his face turned to the window 
and his teeth biting into his lower lip. The sun was 
shining full on his small, round, wrinkled face. As 
Steve went down-stairs he heard faintly the twanging 
of the banjo. He walked along the street as far as the 
corner, then turned and walked back to the house, 
looking up at the front window. The blind was down. 
And then, because he was uneasy in his own mind, he 
went up to the house and sat down on the veranda. 
Shorty Horne was up-stairs waiting, and Steve, won- 
dering how such a man could be so eager to go on liv- 
ing, for some reason felt young and a little ashamed. 
Alert, he looked at every passer-by, expecting always to 
see men coming down the street to the house and hear 
them ask for Shorty Horne. The men, he thought, 
would be well dressed, only they would wear peak caps. 
Steve was trying to think of something very comforting 
he could say to Shorty. Across the road, down about 
half a block, was a schoolyard, half the yard board 
planking, and only a small stretch of green lawn. A 
bell sounded in the school. Within a few seconds kids 
came out the wide doors, little girls in light dresses, 
who did not remain long on the hot planks but ran 
yelling to the green lawn to play a while before going 
out the gate. 

An automobile stopped opposite the house. A woman 
was driving the car. Sitting beside her was a young 
man who talked intimately, leaning toward her, hold- 
ing her by the arm and refusing to let her get out of 
the car. Suddenly they both began to laugh out loud, 
leaning back in the seat. 

Though it was late afternoon hardly any one came 
down the street, for the sky was still cloudless and the 
pavement was hot. Steve sat on the veranda for over an 
hour. He would not go home and leave Shorty alone 
in the house. 

Then he saw Mrs, Scott coming down the street, a 
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large, ample woman wearing a light blouse and a blue 
skirt, and carrying a heavy shopping-bag. Her body 
was leaning forward. From some distance away she 
began to smile at Steve. He said to her: “I’m going up 
to see Mr. Horne. He was lying down a while ago rest- 
ing. I'll go up and see him soon now.” 

“The poor man!” she said, wiping the moisture off 
her large red face. “I don’t see how he can go on living 
in weather: like this.” 

“It’s rotten weather for anybody,” Steve said. 

“I don’t know how he can stand it at all, at all,” she 
said, shaking her head and drawing in a deep breath 
before going into the house. “It just burns me to a 
frazzle.” 

Steve remained on the veranda twenty minutes 
longer. Before going he intended to speak to Shorty 
and then speak to Mrs. Scott, but the woman, herself, 
came to the door, breathing heavily after coming down- 
stairs, and said to him: “Steve, would you do some- 
thing for me? I rapped on Mr. Horne’s door and 
couldn’t get an answer. The door’s locked.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Please open the door for me,” she said nervously. 

Steve went on ahead of her up the stairs. As they got 
closer to the attic the air seemed to be mustier, as it was 
in all these old rooming-houses. He tried the door and 
called out, but Shorty did not answer. Mrs. Scott was 
standing behind him, her hands up to her face. Finally 
Steve swung his shoulder against the door, which 
opened easily. The room was darkened with the blinds 
down again. The odor of escaping gas made Steve 
cough and cover his nose with his handkerchief as he 
hurried to throw up the window and turn off the 
gas jet. 

Shorty was lying on the floor, his knees curled up, his 
elbows in at his sides, his head pointing to the window. 
He must have fallen off the bed. A strip of newspaper 
had been used to block the open space between the door 
and the floor. Shorty was dead; his hands were getting 
cold. The tin can that had been on his table had fallen 
to the floor beside him. The banjo was at the foot of 
the bed. 

Mrs. Scott, who had run down-stairs when she 
smelled the gas, came into the room slowly, still hold- 
ing her hands up to her face. “I knew something like 
this would happen some time,” she said. “The poor fel- 
low; the way it was with him, I knew he'd do it.” 

Steve looked at her and simply shook his head. At 
first he wanted to try to say that the thought of dying 
terrified Shorty, but that he had become fascinated by 
the notion of death; but he just shook his head. 

“What'll I do?” Mrs. Scott said. 

“You better tell the police,” Steve answered. He was 
going down-stairs. He wanted to get out to the sun- 
light. He didn’t want to be mixed up in the affair at all. 
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The Massie Trial 
By Clarence Darrow 


Why did Clarence Darrow come out of retirement to go to Honolulu to 
defend Mrs. Fortescue and Lieutenant Massie in the celebrated case? Here 
for the first time the famous lawyer tells his own story of the famous trial. 


t had been four years since I closed my office door 

and definitely withdrew from the practise of law. 

I was satisfied that fifty-one years of active court 
life was enough; in fact, too much. I was not sure that 
I needed a rest, but, like the pupils at school who grow 
weary and fretful when the warm days come on, I de- 
cided to pack my books, close the door, and go away. 
But loafing proved not so ideal as it seemed to one 
who was anxious to welcome it as a dear dream come 
true. Four years of freedom from work, seemingly do- 
ing as I pleased, gradually grew monotonous and 
dreary. I was tired of resting. 

So, when I was aroused from my seclusion and 
urged to go to Honolulu to defend Mrs. Fortescue and 
Lieutenant Massie, I wondered if I could stand the trip, 
and I was not certain that I could bear the daily rou- 
tine, beginning in court early each day, and watching 
and catching all that goes on in a trial; I was not even 
sure that my mind would click with its old-time vigor. 
I communicated my misgivings to the friends and the 
relatives of my prospective clients. They decided to 
take a chance. 

Many times I have been asked why I went to Hono- 
lulu. I was not sure then, and am not sure now. I had 
never been to that part of the Pacific; I had heard of 
and read about its unusual charm, and longed to see 
it sometime. The more I thought of those islands and 
the more I investigated the strange and puzzling case, 
the more I felt that I had better go. I had read the 
press reports and I knew that the elements connected 
with it were absent from most criminal cases. It was 
obvious that there was no sordid or common motive 
back of the weird tragedy that time and fate had 
woven around the lives of the Massies and Mrs. For- 
tescue. It was a study in psychology beyond any ques- 
tion, and such cases have always interested me. 

Then, too, the so-called “depression” had swept away 
practically all the savings that I thought I had for 
keeping me comfortable to the end, and I needed the 
fee. This was not at all large, but it was sufficient. I do 


not know the relative importance of these motives, but 
I know that these reasons, and others, took me to 
Honolulu. Too many writers have ably described that 
Eden for me to undertake it here, beyond admitting 
that it is the only place I ever visited that turned out 
better than I expected. 

To my surprise, I felt better after the first day’s activi- 
ties than at any time since my retirement. At least it 
seemed so, to my delight. The next morning I went 
into court and asked for a week’s time for preparation. 
This was promptly granted. 

Every case has difficulties peculiar to itself. There is 
scarcely anything of more importance in the fate of 
the defendants than the setting and surroundings of 
the drama. Hawaii was entirely new to me, and I made 
the island and its people a matter of first consideration. 
The story of the tragedy for which my clients were in- 
dicted has been widely published, and in various forms 
has been spread broadcast over the world. Despite all 
this, there was little chance to be deceived regarding 
the facts. 

Thomas H. Massie, at the time of the trial, was a 
young man about twenty-seven years old. After his 
graduation at Annapolis, he married Thalia Fortescue, 
who was four or five years his junior. Mrs. Massie’s 
family were old-time and well-known residents of 
Washington. Lieutenant Massie chose the submarine 
service, and was sent to Honolulu, where the United 
States has a large naval base, Pearl Harbor. Here the 
Massies had lived for about two years when the now- 
famous tragedy attracted the attention of the world. 

Lieutenant Massie is a kindly, sympathetic, human 
young man. I have seldom had a client for whom I 
formed a stronger affection. Mrs. Massie is an unassum- 
ing, attractive young woman. She has a taste for books, 
made few close associates, had no special liking for 
card-games, dancing, teas, and the activities that neces- 
sarily make up a large part of army and navy life when 
time hangs heavy on their hands. 

One evening in the early winter Lieutenant and Mrs. 
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Massie went with some friends to a well-known inn. 
This was a restaurant of good repute, patronized large- 
ly by army and navy officers and their families and 
friends, and tourists who enjoy the social amenities. 

Honolulu is, of course, a part of the United States, 
and prohibition prevails there literally just as it does 
on the mainland. At the party there was some drink- 
ing, no doubt, although no disorder, nor anything that 
could possibly be called unusual since the passing of the 
Volstead Act. Some time around midnight Mrs. Massie 
left the restaurant alone, unobserved. She had not been 
drinking; in fact, she drank seldom, and then only 
moderately. She had been present on other similar oc- 
casions, and, when she no longer cared for the gaiety, 
had gone home alone, so that her disappearance would 
not cause any special concern. 

Mrs. Massie strolled along the brightly lighted street, 
and turned off into another road that led toward her 
home, a street frequented by many others, and one used 
by officers and their families when they got on and off 
the street cars in that vicinity. An automobile drove up 
behind her, stopped, and the occupants forced her into 
the car, taking hold of her roughly and pushing her in 
as she protested and tried to resist. Quickly she was 
driven away. None of the occupants was American. 
One was a Hawaiian, and the others were of mixed 
blood. All of them were well known to the police, and 
were what in refined sections like Chicago and New 
York are called “gangsters.” 

None of these defendants lived in that part of Hono- 
lulu, but they had been visiting a road house or dance 
hall that Mrs. Massie had passed on her way to the 
point where she was waylaid. After taking her into 
their car, they drove her to a lonely spot, and, against 
every effort she could make, took her out of the car, 
broke her jaw in two places, and ravished her. Then 
they pointed her toward the main road and drove 
away. Almost immediately after she reached the main 
thoroughfare, a man and his wife overtook her, assisted 
her into their machine, and took her to her home. 

When Lieutenant Massie found that his wife had 
left the inn and had not returned, he set out to find 
her. He telephoned to his house, but got no answer. 
With one of his friends he drove to one or two resi- 
dences occupied by friends, but she had not been seen 
or heard from, so he telephoned to his home again. 
This time Mrs. Massie answered, evidently in great dis- 
tress. Lieutenant Massie hastened home, and found his 
wife in a sad state of agitation and in agony. He at 
once sent for a physician, and later she was taken to a 
hospital, and for weeks was under constant care and 
treatment. 

The five accused men were soon put under arrest, and 
four of them were positively identified by Mrs. Massie. 
It was afterwards proved that all of them were present 


in that part of the town that night. One of these men 
owned the car in which Mrs. Massie was taken away; 
the number on this car, which she had noticed before 
she was hurried into it, was recognized by her after- 
wards, and was the number identified by the city 
clerk. 

The conduct of certain policemen in charge of the 
case was soon under suspicion. Several of these officers 
at once took the side of the men who assaulted Mrs. 
Massie. This called for an investigation of the police 
department, and the chief and a number of other im- 
portant members were dismissed, and the whole force 
reorganized. 


ei 


After the assault, many strange stories were circu- 
lated about the situation. These were often conflicting, 
and always sensational, and most of them highly im- 
probable if not impossible. Some of these were sent to 
the mainland, and reproduced with all sorts of varia- 
tions. The only basis upon which these rested was that 
Mrs. Massie had gone alone from the inn. No one who 
knew her had ever criticised her conduct, or had the 
slightest reason for suspicion about her. In the trial no 
attack was made on Mrs. Massie’s story or her char- 
acter. She was able positively to identify four of her 
assailants, yet the fact that the jury who tried them dis- 
agreed gave some color to suspicion. 

The news of the attack on Mrs. Massie reached her 
parents at their summer home on Long Island. Im- 
mediately Mrs. Fortescue started on her 5000-mile trip 
to Honolulu. Mrs. Fortescue is an attractive woman 
of intelligence and force of character, and on her arrival 
in Honolulu she at once undertook her daughter’s 
cause. Like the others close to Mrs. Massie, she was 
shocked at the jury’s disagreement in the trial of the 
assailants. This disagreement increased the number of 
idle and silly stories that passed from tongue to tongue. 
Now and then some of these were published in news- 
papers and magazines. Was there no way to vindicate 
Mrs. Massie’s good name? Lawyers are aware that rare- 
ly is any one convicted in a criminal case after a dis- 
agreement of a jury. The Massies were advised by their 
lawyers that it would be almost hopeless to get a con- 
viction unless one or more of the accused would con- 
fess. So, one night a number of people who evidently 
sympathized with the Massies kidnapped one of the 
defendants and, as reported, obtained a confession. A 
photograph of the man’s bare back showed bruises, 
plainly indicating that he had been through the third 
degree. The Massies’ lawyers advised that the photo- 
graph would bar the use of any confession thus gained. 
The situation was growing more serious, and some- 
thing had to be done. 
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It is not easy for well-disposed men and women de- 
liberately to kill human beings. Then, too, Lieutenant 
Massie is a gentle, kindly man who would find it hard 
to kill outside of his profession, and probably not easy 
then. Also the discipline of soldiers and sailors is very 
strict. They are thoroughly taught not to take human 
life except under the rules of war, and not to violate 
the law. All this may seem illogical and absurd, but so 
is life. Mrs. Fortescue and Lieutenant Massie construed 
their lawyers’ statement concerning the condition of 
the mutilated defendant who had confessed as at least 
a hint as to how a confession should have, or might 
have, been obtained. Anyhow, they at once began to 
consider how to get a confession from one of the other 
defendants without leaving any trace of force that 
would make it incompetent evidence. 

The leader of Mrs. Massie’s assailants, Joseph Kaha- 
hawai, was a Hawaiian. He was naturally strong, and a 
trained athlete. Kahahawai had been released on bail, 
awaiting another trial under the law as then admin- 
istered in Hawaii, but was required to report in court 
every morning about nine o'clock; so Lieutenant Mas- 
sie and Mrs. Fortescue planned to pick up Joseph Ka- 
hahawai on a certain day at the courthouse and take 
him to Mrs. Fortescue’s cottage about two miles away. 
His size and strength were so great that it was decided 
to have some one else along to assist if necessary. Two 
sailors, Jones and Lord, were taken into the scheme. 
They were strong and fearless and loyal, and, like all 
the sailors, devoted to Thomas H. Massie. 

Mrs. Fortescue prepared a paper in the form of a 
subpeena, addressed to Kahahawai, commanding him 
to appear forthwith before the High Sheriff of the 
island of Oahu. They arrived at the courthouse in two 
motors, one driven by Mrs. Fortescue, and the other by 
Lieutenant Massie, who was slightly disguised. One of 
the sailors handed Kahahawai the subpeena, stating 
that Sheriff Ross wished to see him at once, and they 
hurried him into the machine and drove away. 

It took but a short time to reach Mrs. Fortescue’s 
cottage, and they drove directly to the garage back of 
the house, from where Kahahawai was quickly urged 
in through the back door and told to sit down in the 
front room. Massie took a chair in front of Kahahawai. 
He stated in few words why they were there; that 
they wanted him to give a signed confession, telling the 
truth, and to do it at once. During this time, Massie 
held his revolver directly in front of Kahahawai. 

In the trial, no one who was in the cottage testified 
but Massie. He told the jury of his emotions as the man 
who had ravished his wife sat there in front of him, 
how it recalled all the anxiety and trouble he and his 
wife had lived through for two or three months, and 
how he proposed to have the matter settled then. At 
first Kahahawai denied having had anything to do 


with the affair; but Massie grew insistent and threat- 
ening, and thereupon Kahahawai said:—“Yeah, we 
done it——” 

Massie testified that neither he nor the others had 
any intention of killing Kahahawai when they took 
him to the house, but, when he heard the man in front 
of him admit that he had ravished his wife, he was 
overcome with emotion, and he must have shot invol- 
untarily, as he remembered no more. The neighbors in 
both adjoining houses heard the shot; only one bullet 
was fired. Of course, so far as the legal guilt of each 
and every one connected with the transaction was con- 
cerned, it mattered not who fired the shot, or whether 
Massie or any one else intended to kill. All four were 
in an agreement to commit a felony; perhaps the tak- 
ing of Kahahawai to the home of Mrs. Fortescue, and 
certainly the use of firearms to intimidate and threaten 
was a felonious act, and each was responsible for the 
conduct of all. However great the provocation, and 
whatever the moral responsibility, there was no ques- 
tion about the law. 

I am satisfied that there was no intention to kill on 
the part of any of the defendants, and I believe that 
most people who heard or followed the case were like- 
wise convinced. There was evidently no preparation for 
any such dire result. 

Kahahawai lived but a few moments, and there was 
no struggle of any kind in the house. The body was 
taken to the bathroom and washed, and they hurriedly 
considered what could be done. One thing was plain: 
it must be taken away, and soon. So they wrapped the 
dead man in a sheet from one of the beds, and placed 
a piece of tarpaulin found in the garage over the sheet. 
Kahahawai was then carried out and put into the car 
which, driven by Mrs. Fortescue, was rapidly heading 
toward the high land that bordered the sea when the 
officers overtook it and halted its occupants. Lieutenant 
Massie was sitting at her side. Lord was in the back 
seat. Jones had stayed behind to set things in order in 
the house. 

Where the three in the car were really going I sup- 
pose they hardly knew. They were hastening from the 
scene of the tragedy; they were obeying an instinct 
that all men follow. Their fast driving had attracted 
the attention of the police, and word had already gone 
out from headquarters to watch for and pursue the car. 


eed 


Of course, all the attorneys for the prosecution and 
those for the defense, as well as the judge, knew that 
legally my clients were guilty of murder. Yet, on the 
island, and across the seas, and around the earth, men 
and women were hoping and working for the release 
and vindication of the defendants. As in similar cases, 
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every one was talking about “the unwritten law.” 
Which would triumph, the written or the unwritten 
law, depended upon many things which in this case 
demanded the most careful consideration. 

First, what was the feeling in Honolulu? The island 
of Oahu, on which this city is located, has about 150,000 
inhabitants, and of these probably 130,000 are in Hono- 
lulu; of this population at least nine-tenths could be 
classed as dark people: Hawaiian, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Filipino, Porto Rican, and those who are a 
mixture of these and other races. 

The Hawaiians, by some historians, are said to have 
been superior to any other races known. This claim may 
or may not be exactly true, but certainly they must have 
been one of the superior races of men. There are proba- 
bly not more than 2000 pure Hawaiians on the islands 
today. The first influx of the white man brought them 
syphilis, which decimated the islands. The survivors 
were mingled with the whites, and at this time the 
Hawaiians and their mixtures are more numerous than 
any other blends. 

The Hawaiian Islands have good schools, and all 
classes of people are accepted alike, and are equally ad- 
mitted to all public places, and in most private homes. 
So far as I know, the Hawaiian Islands, especially Oahu, 
are the most obvious melting-pot in the world. What 
about “race prejudice?” I found none. Certainly none 
among the whites against the brown people. Many of 
the best-known and most intelligent whites have mar- 
ried members of other races in the South Seas, It is not 
safe to express prejudice against any race whatsoever in 
the islands. 

If there is no prejudice on the part of the white people 
against the brown, how about the attitude of the brown 
toward the white? This is a very different matter, which 
I was bound to consider in the trial of the case. Not so 
long ago the Hawaiians owned all the islands; now they 
have practically none of the land; most of it is owned 
by the whites. How did they get it? I don’t know. Prob- 
ably the way we got the United States from the Indians. 
The white men know more than their brown brothers, 
for they know that the meaning of life is to get all the 
property there is. The whites are not bad; they are just 
made that way. Are the brown people smart enough to 
understand this? I would say, “Rather!” 

It was unfortunate that all the men who assaulted 
Mrs. Massie were brown. This only meant that all men 
are more apt to associate with their own kind than 
with others. 

No lawyer on either side raised the question of color 
or race, and I knew it would have been fatal to our side 
to let anything of that sort creep in. I was morally cer- 
tain that the majority of the jury would be brown men. 
I was quite sure that had I been a brown man, and a 
native living under the circumstances that they met 


in Hawaii, I should have felt much as they do. 
Nothing was more important to the case than pick- 
ing a jury, and in this task we used all possible care. In 
spite of the fact that many more brown men were 
called than white men, when we finally accepted the 
panel it was made up of six white and six brown 
jurors; though, later on, we learned that two of the 
white men had Hawaiian wives. Nearly all of the na- 
tionalities to be found on the island were represented. 
Most of the men in the jury-box were intelligent; for 
scholarship and native ability they would compare very 
favorably with a jury gathered in the United States. 
The grand jury that returned the indictment against 
the defendants in this case were mostly white men, and 
for a long time they refused to find a bill against the 
defendants. Finally the judge took the matter into his 
own hands and ordered the grand jury to return the 
bill, but even then they refused to indict for first-degree 
murder, and made the charge murder in the second 


degree. 
a 


Throughout the islands the feeling amongst the 
brown people against the defendants was strong. The 
slain man was a Hawaiian and though none too popu- 
lar in life, a host of people rallied to his funeral, the 
largest ever assembled in Honolulu, excepting that of a 
prince or princess once upon a time. That Kahahawai 
had been in prison and was generally known as a 
hoodlum seemed to be forgotten by his followers, and 
their feelings were strengthened by the circumstances 
of the strange tragedy surrounding his death. With the 
complexion of the jury and the intense sentiment for 
the deceased, the situation was none too good. The 
cruel assault against Mrs. Massie seemed lost sight of in 
the spotlight which created a sort of halo around the 
head of Kahahawai. 

Every one in the islands had full faith in the ability 
and integrity of Judge Charles S. Davis. He was felt 
to be also a man of broad and humane tendencies. This 
in no way prevented his instructing the jury in no un- 
certain terms, and with sufficient frequency, that no 
conceivable provocation could justify taking the law 
into one’s own hands. Also, his instructions left no 
doubt that each member of a conspiracy was respon- 
sible for all the acts of every other member, and that 
even if Lieutenant Massie was insane when he fired the 
shot, it could in no way excuse him or any one asso- 
ciated with him, if the conspiracy to commit a felony 
was formed before he became insane. 

The attorneys for the State offered no direct evidence 
of the tragedy at the Fortescue cottage. They did pre- 
sent evidence, circumstantial and direct, to prove the 
taking of Kahahawai from the front of the courthouse 
door. They showed who hired the automobiles, and 
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who was present when the deceased was taken; they 
produced the pretended subpoena that was handed to 
Kahahawai before he entered the car, and proved that 
Mrs. Fortescue had prepared it. They proved that a 
shot was fired in the house, and that some blood was 
still on the floor. They proved the wild flight of the car 
carrying the dead man, the capture of the passengers, 
and their subsequent statements. The circumstantial 
evidence was so strong that it was necessary for the de- 
fense to put in full evidence as to the carrying away of 
Kahahawai and the way he was killed in the house, 
and to admit the connection of all the defendants with 
the tragedy. 

The whole case was dramatic and intensely interest- 
ing, almost haunting. The courtroom was jammed 
with anxious listeners day after day, many waiting out- 
side all night so they would be sure to get in when the 
case opened in the morning. 

The judge held, no doubt correctly, that the defense 
had no right to introduce evidence to prove the assault 
on Mrs. Massie. This, on the theory that no matter 
what the provocation might be, no one had the right 
to take the law into his own hands. But we were per- 
mitted to prove whatever Lieutenant Massie knew 
about it, and everything that he had been told by his 
wife or any one else regarding the assault; this per- 
mitted the wife to tell in court every detail as related by 
her to her husband, and also allowed the physicians to 
repeat to the jury all the reports made to Massie con- 
cerning the condition of his wife. In this way the jury 
heard the whole story of the assault on Mrs. Massie. 

The main interest of the trial was the testimony of 
Lieutenant Massie and that of his wife. As I recall it 
now, each of these witnesses was on the stand for two 
days. The stories were so intense and tragic that people 
left the courtroom completely overwhelmed, and many 
of them in tears. 

At one point of the cross-examination, a paper was 
handed to Mrs. Massie for identification. She was asked 
if the paper bore her signature. All of Mrs. Massie’s 
counsel knew what the document was. Several months 
before the assault, or the trial of the assailants, she had 
taken a course at the University of Honolulu; in this 
course the students were asked to psycho-analyze them- 
selves in writing. Mrs. Massie prepared her story and 
gave it to the professor. She answered the questions 
honestly and clearly. The students had been told that 
the communications were to be treated in absolute con- 
fidence. I never knew, or asked, what was on that 
paper. We never expected to meet it in court. 

Mrs. Massie read the paper in her hand, and in an- 
swer to the question told the attorney general that 
it was a privileged communication, at the same time 
proceeding to tear it to ribbons and then to little bits 
so that it could not possibly be put together. The ac- 


tion caused a profound sensation in the courtroom. 
Neither lawyers nor judge said anything whatever; 
they seemed too dazed to utter a sound. Mrs. Massie 
walked away from the witness-chair to where her hus- 
band sat at the side of the other defendants, slipped 
her arm about his neck and wept aloud on his shoulder 
most pitifully. Many others in the courtroom had to 
resort to their handkerchiefs. Every one seemed to be 
on her side; they felt that it was an outrage that a 
matter of this nature should be dragged forth in court, 
and all admired and approved her courage in tearing 
up the paper beyond further use. 


Seip 


I have listened to a great many witnesses in courts. 
I cannot recall any whose testimony was more im- 
pressive than that of Lieutenant Thomas H. Massie 
and his wife, Thalia. Mrs. Massie was not a party 
to the trial. It was simply a question of what a hus- 
band and mother were justified in doing under the 
circumstances of the case. 

Seldom have I known a case where there was less 
conflict in the evidence. There really was nothing to 
be denied. The law was on the side of the State; life, 
and all the human qualities that preserve it, were with 
us. All we could do was to dramatize it as best we 
could. In this we had a great advantage: it was a grip- 
ping story, not only in Honolulu, but in the United 
States, whose press sent over many representatives. 

It is safe to say that when the case went to the jury, 
every one expected an acquittal and looked for it soon; 
the reporters who followed the proceedings, word for 
word, felt confident that the jury could not but acquit. 

But Judge Davis had told the jury in a dozen differ- 
ent ways that they must not be human; the law al- 
lowed them to think, but did not permit them to feel, 
in spite of the fact that they were born to feel. No one 
expects the law to be human, but it must be logical 
though the heavens fall, and all the earth with it. 

The case had been submitted to the jury. The after- 
noon wore on, and no verdict, although rumors were 
humming as to how the matter stood. Nearly two 
days drifted away, people more and more awaiting an 
acquittal. 

At last we went to the courthouse to receive the 
verdict; but it was not an acquittal. The jury returned 
a verdict of manslaughter, with a recommendation 
for leniency. We could hardly believe that we had 
heard aright! Mrs. Massie shook with sobs. Lieutenant 
Massie tried to console her. Mrs. Fortescue sat bolt 
upright, her face as unemotional as Fate itself. She 
seemed not to think or feel, but she was doing both. 

I arose and asked that the jury be polled. I have 
done this, and heard it done, for more than fifty years. 
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I have not yet found one juryman who did not answer 
that it was and is now his verdict. Of all the senseless 
acts of men, none is so useless as polling a jury. After- 
wards, the different members began to assure us that 
they were sorry for the verdict, but could not help 
themselves; they had to follow the instructions of the 
court. This, too, I had heard before. 

The two sailor boys asked if it meant that they 
were all going to prison. I replied that it looked that 
way ‘just then. Then we all began preparing alibis, as 
lawyers always do. I indicated that I was the only one 
who needed an alibi, as they had let me try the case 
practically alone. We finally agreed that the judge was 
to blame. This is always a first-rate alibi. Then we 
wondered how he came to do as he did, for we all 
agreed that he was a good fellow, and would have 
acted the same as our clients did under similar cir- 
cumstances. Then we sighed, and modified it, and 
said that anyhow he would have acted the same way 
if he had not been a judge. But soon we calmed down, 
and realized that the problem was to determine what 
to do about it. There were several turns we might 
take. We could appeal to another court. This one can 
always do, and then be beaten again. It was also sug- 
gested that we wait awhile, until we heard from the 
public. We heard right away. The whole world seemed 
up in arms. What? Send men and women to prison 
just because they violated a law? When every one 
knew that any one would have done as these people 
did, if they had the courage? 

We waited a day; we waited two days. The jurors 
began openly explaining how they did not want to do 
it; they had been with our side from the start, but 
the judge’s instructions did the mischief. The third 
day, the attorney general came to see me; the prose- 
cution did not like the verdict; he said the governor 
could help us out if he wanted to. After several con- 
ferences it was arranged that the governor should par- 
don our clients. Then, it was said, he would commute 
the sentence to one hour in the office of the high sheriff. 
I had seen the high sheriff and thought he was all 
right—for a sheriff. What was the difference, I asked, 
between a pardon and a commutation? Well, the gov- 
ernor wanted a commutation. I pointed out that there 
was quite a difference, but, anyhow, we were pretty 
well satisfied, either way. 

To be sure, we knew that our clients might be de- 
prived of their citizenship; but none of them had ever 
voted, anyhow; three of them lived on the high seas, 
where no one votes, and the other was a woman who 
lived in Washington, D. C., and so was disqualified. 
We knew that if ever we wanted a pardon we would 
get it, as we have, in the case of Lieutenant Massie. 
At any rate, no one went to prison, and no one paid a 
fine. 


There was nothing left of the case, excepting to ad- 
vise Mrs. Massie what to do regarding the further pros- 
ecution of her assailants. If the prosecution of the as- 
sault case was to go on, Mrs. Massie must remain in 
Honolulu alone for an indefinite period. She longed 
to come back home after the trying ordeals there. Some 
of her friends urged her to stay and fight it out to 
the end. Without the least hesitation, I advised her to 
come home with us when we left the island; she had 
been forced to tell her painful story twice in court, the 
second time to all the world that cared to listen, an 
experience that no girl in her twenties could go 
through without horror. In the first prosecution of 
the assailants the jury had disagreed owing to the cor- 
ruption in the police force, which had since been rem- 
edied. Still, the harm had been done, and no one could 
expect the testimony to be much different the second 
time. Then, since the first trial, the killing had oc- 
curred, and the defendants were freed; I knew it 
would be futile to go over it all again. I did not think 
that Mrs. Massie should or could go through the 
strain again. I thought that for the good of my clients, 
and the peace of the island that I had learned to love, 
even the memory of the tragic happenings should be 
forgotten as soon as possible. I was sure the State 
wanted no further trouble, and would be glad to get 
rid of the case if Mrs. Massie did not stay. My opinion, 
which was supported by the other lawyers in the case, 
prevailed; and we all sailed away together. 

I had been asked by the attorney general if I would 
help prosecute the assailants of Mrs. Massie, for which 
I was offered a fee; but I explained I never had prose- 
cuted any one, and it was too late for me to begin now. 

I felt, as we went away, that we were leaving the isl- 
and more peaceful and happy than I had found it, for 
which I was very glad. I left without any feeling of 
enmity toward any person there, and I hope that those 
whom I met, at least, held none toward me. 

How kind and friendly people were! I dare not at- 
tempt to speak of them individually, for it is not easy 
to say that one impressed me more than another; but 
some portraits are indelibly etched upon my brain, and 
some pictures will reappear and delight me to the last 
of my days. I would like very much to go back, to see 
and enjoy it all once more, as it is. And I should like 
to find it still more enchanting in that nature spe- 
cially fitted this magic spot to help work out the old 
problem of race with its loves, its hatreds, its hopes 
and fears. It seems fit that the Hawaiian Islands, bask- 
ing in the great sea between the oldest and newest 
civilizations of the world, might one day lead the union 
of the diverse races of man. I would like to believe that 
this favored land might prove to be the place where 
the only claim to aristocracy would be the devotion to 
justice and truth and a real fellowship on earth. 
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The Young Men Answer 
By McCready Huston 


In the August Scripner’s appeared “Address to the Young Men” by William Harlan 
Hale, a graduate of the class of 1931, calling for political action by recent college gradu- 
ates and discussing what means they can take to make their influence felt. At the end 
of the article, the editors appended an invitation to other young men to submit their 
views. Many articles and letters were received, showing a variety of points of view. 
The editors asked Mr. Huston, a newspaper man with knowledge of and experience in 
both the East and Middle West, author of a political novel “Dear Senator” and many 
short stories, to analyze the replies and present a cross-section of the opinions offered. 


HE large number of articles and letters on Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale’s “Address to the Young 
Men” received from men under thirty-five in 


widely separated centres and in a variety of states of 
life and unemployment, show that: 


(1) The new graduates in particular and young men in 
general are in a bad way. 

(2) They write about their predicament vividly and 
accurately. 

(3) For the most part, they are ready to help do some- 
thing about it. 

(4) They will not be coming together in a programme 
of political action in time to be effective this year. 


What their expressions suggest, if their expressions may 
be used as a basis for guessing the action of the young 
educated unemployed, is a heavy vote for Mr. Norman 
Thomas. 

Knowing something of the irritation and skepticism 
of all—and of the despair of most—of the uneducated 
unemployed and of those partially educated but inar- 
ticulate, and adding their effectiveness as voters to that 
of the young men addressed by Mr. Hale, I look for 
some new readings in the votes by counties and dis- 
tricts when compared with the results in the same 
counties and districts in 1928. 

It is unlikely, I think, that the national result will be 
affected, because such heavy defections are necessary to 
cause a shift in the electoral college. Mr. Hoover, of 
course, will be losing most of these votes, but his lead- 
ing opponent will not gain most of them. Rather they 
will go to the third nominee. 

Some representatives may be sent to the Congress 
by the votes of the young men; some State legislators 
and governors may go in by the same aid; some local 
officers will be seated. I count that just so much prog- 
ress and gain, but such gains do not seem to be what 
the young men have in mind. They know, for they 


have learned it in school, that by reason of our pur- 
posely contrived, indirect methods of political action, a 
national gesture, such as is possible in certain European 
countries, is not possible here, but they write—some 
of them—as if they were ignoring that rugged fact. 

Contemptuous as the young men may be of boring 
from within, they will have to be satisfied to make 
haste slowly. So confused and frightened are the man- 
ual, clerical, and brain workers that any substantial 
autumnal improvement in the job market would divert 
them from the political attack. The strategists of the 
old parties know this; they have always traded upon it. 

I have been in a position of peculiar advantage from 
which to observe with sorrow the destruction of the 
happiness of the manual and clerical classes. Attack 
these working people did not when they were em- 
ployed. It is idleness and want that have made political 
thinkers out of them. Remove or modify the cause and 
many of them will rationalize voting for the tickets of 
the old parties. 

Without the uneducated and partially educated 
young men, the young men addressed by Mr. Hale 
and discussed in the replies can accomplish little. 

When you get out into the country and come into 
close contact with the citizens of the States removed 
from strong metropolitan influences you find some re- 
sults of the panic which the young men have not men- 
tioned, but which, it seems to me, may have a recog- 
nizable effect on the future social and political order. 
The one which impresses me most is the sharply de- 
clining estimate of the worthwhileness of tangible prop- 
erty. It is hard, for example, to convince the average 
workingman of a Middle Western city that a dwelling 
is worth anything. The great American home this last 
year has been desired as little as five years ago it was 
desired much. 

Until this panic the city or town plot with a house 
upon it was held worth sacrificing, starving for. Be- 
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tween ’20 and ’30 the young men and their wives were 
instructed by press, banker, real-estate dealer, and com- 
munity booster to devote wages and salaries to the pur- 
chase of homes on the instalment plan, subject to first 
and second mortgages. But with prolonged unem- 
ployment, reduced time, and slashed wage rates, the 
footloose renter, the family able to take advantage of 
the receding charges for rented shelter and able to 
move about from one city to another at will, has be- 
come the envy of the householder, anchored to a partly- 
paid-for property and required to protect his equity or 
lose his whole investment by foreclosure. One must de- 
plore it and think of it as a temporary phase, but never- 
theless there is a youth movement of the younger mar- 
rieds, the “salt of the earth,” which just now seems to 
be a positive aversion to property, for property without 
income has been revealed as a danger. Young eco- 
nomic radicals are everywhere—educated and unedu- 
cated—angry and all determined not to be fooled again. 

Yet running through their minds is the intimation 
that everybody was fooled together. There is no sus- 
picion of the existence of a malevolent capital which 
destroyed the wage earner because it could; of a malevo- 
lent finance which shut bank doors because it was 
pleased to do so. That is why there are so few for the 
left wing, so few Communists, and so few symptoms 
of violence. That is why also, in scanning the submis- 
sions in comment on Mr. Hale’s article, one finds al- 
most no suggestions of direct action. 

That—the knowledge that all classes failed together 
—is why political improvement will come about, as it al- 
ways has in this country, gradually, through the young 
men and young women influencing results in their 
home precincts in city, town, and rural community. 

It is why one of the writers to the Hale invitation, 
Everette C. McKeage, a young lawyer of San Francisco, 
who encountered and went through the depression 
which immediately followed the war, expresses the 
middle ground reached after a ten-year progress from 
the state of the very young to that of the ripened 
young. He writes: 

The problem of the young man today is very little dif- 
ferent from the problem of the young man of yesterday. 
The young man of today should not become class con- 
scious—God deliver us from a so-called student movement 
as those movements are known in Europe and South 
America—but should actively interest himself in the pub- 
lic life of the nation and inform himself on public affairs. 
The Democratic Party or even the Republican Party can be 
changed as radically as the will of their adherents desires. 
In fact, the Democratic Party has announced as liberal and 
as forthright principles in its present platform as Mr. Hale 
suggests in his article. The standard bearer of that party 
—Governor Roosevelt—has unequivocally accepted every 
word of that platform and stands squarely upon it. Surely 


young men like Mr. Hale could well find room for their 
political activity in such a party. Remember this: It is not 


so important that we organize new parties to promote new 
ideas and serve certain classes as it is that every citizen, 
young and old, actively interest himself in public affairs so 
that he can vote intelligently and above all see to it that he 
does vote. . . . This is our way out, Mr. Hale; not the or- 
ganization of a class-conscious third party. 


in support of Mr. McKeage’s thesis is the present 
high level of the Democratic Party in the State of In- 
diana, a level reached by active participation of young 
men and young women, from twenty-one into the thir- 
ties, in party organization affairs in the precincts and 
counties. The nominee for governor, Dean Paul V. 
McNutt of the Indiana University Law School, is a 
young man barely forty, a World War veteran and 
former Legion commander, who owes his nomination 
to a youth movement of the most practical kind. 
Youthful Democrats—boys just out of college—driving 
voters to the polls on primary day in automobiles and 
seeing to it that the slate of young delegates to the 
State convention would be elected; youthful Demo- 
crats holding poll books and checking off the voters as 
they arrived and seeing that the stay-at-homes were 
called upon and “sold” on going to the polls; it seems 
to me that is a youth movement which can be under- 
stood and applied anywhere. 

The young men are not frustrated by conditions as 
they find them politically. Even when one drops down 
in the age scale from the age of Mr. McKeage, who is 
thirty-four, to that of the graduates of 1931, one finds a 
clear conception. Westervelt Chasteney, who came out 
in ’31, and who lives in Summit, N. J., gives a bow to 
a former teacher, James E. Downes, who helped him, 
and writes: 


The author (Mr. Hale) in brave, strong words stirs us 
out of despair, makes us feel determined to answer his call 
to action. Those of us who have listened to him cannot 
ignore his challenge. We are ready to go into the field. But 
how? So far all we have is the willing spirit. How shall 
we translate it into action? In the first place we must re- 
member that we are not alone in having trouble on our 
hands. The whole country and the whole world is in the 
same boat with us. But that does not mean that it is for us 
of the recent college generation to save the world. If we 
can save ourselves we will have done plenty and indirectly 
helped the rest of the world enough to earn a good share 
of its gratitude. Shall we accomplish this by enrolling en 
masse in some existing organization? Or shall we formal- 
ly inaugurate an American youth movement? Or shall we 
depend on some intangible renaissance of spirit? 

The suggestion of a youth movement sounds attractive. 
We Americans welcome a new organization to join. A 
clever promoter probably could put over a youth move- 
ment a million strong if he but merged a few of the char- 
acteristics of the service clubs, the Greek-letter brethren 
and the American Legion. There would be a national 
headquarters in Washington, an official journal, district 
commanders, and marching chapters. The net achievement 
would be a few jobs for those on the inside, a Congressional 
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lobby, and plenty exercise for the members who like to 
parade. 

But could not a less bombastic youth movement be 
formed, one with an intellectual rather than an emotional 
appeal? Could not the dissatisfied youths whom Mr. Hale 
describes and who undoubtedly exist, be united into a mili- 
tant political party of the opposition? 

What would an effectual youth movement need? It 
would require a strong central organization and enthusi- 
astic local participation. To get that it would have to offer 
a sufficiently vivid program to win support from Maine 
to California. Is it reasonable to think that a program 
can be manufactured to meet such specifications? Would 
not a formal organization be superfluous in this country 
of democratic institutions? If the idea that is to inspire us 
can be discovered will not its action be automatic, will it 
not be felt working through all the organizations already 
established? The answers are not favorable to a youth 
movement. Nor is our generation with its memory of a 
war to end war likely to take a crusade very seriously. 


Mr. Chasteney concludes with a strong argument for 
a renaissance of the spirit, a collective philosophy and 
mental attitude of the young men in opposition to the 
materialism and the hand-to-mouth ruthlessness of the 
Golden Decade. He describes an upright attitude 
which, if coupled with willingness to work politically 
with implements at hand, would do much in the next 
ten years. 

The terrifically impressive inroads of the Democrats 
in the Republican State of Michigan in recent years, 
the narrow squeak of Senator Watson of Indiana the 
last time he ran, the civilized progress and attitude 
noted by many examples in the State of Wisconsin, are 
definite results of youth in political action in his home 
communities. 

But, as Mr. Gorham Munson, of New York, sug- 
gests, this line of reasoning will not satisfy the radical, 
for he “forswears politics and urges economic action.” 


He adds: 


There could hardly be a greater contrast than between 
Mr. Hale and Mussolini, but I note they agree that the 
root of the world’s troubles is in politics, not economics. 

The financier would like to give the impression that 
economic “laws” are like physical laws and so beyond the 
reach of legislation. We have heard him ad nauseam on 
those “inexorable laws of economics” and he has certainly 
made vast numbers believe in “world economic forces” of 
an awesome impersonal character which mere politicians 
must no more dream of questioning than they question 
tides and earthquakes. He has, in fact, drawn a charmed 
circle around his international activities. Mr. Hale and his 
generation will, I think, break through this charmed cir- 
cle and discover that the “laws” the financier prates of are 
not in the least “laws of nature” but highly artificial and 
non-automatic. .. . Mr. Hale’s young men can change 
all this simply by the re-assertion of political authority. 
They can work to institute through politics a new policy 
in finance and retain, if they are willing to administer a 
new policy, the very financiers who now carry out an 


anti-social monetary policy, the cardinal feature of which 
is that money should always be in short supply. 


Clive Crosby, of Sea Cliff, Long Island, speaks to 
the point in this discussion of what the young men 
may do for themselves, saying the young men plead 
guilty to the charge of being cynical. “We have seen 
too much political hypocrisy to be otherwise. Not until 
we are convinced that our national leaders face actuali- 
ties in an honest and practical way will we be anything 
else. And thanks to the past record, it will be no easy 
job to convince us.” 

There is in the foregoing an implied promise, that 
when Mr. Crosby’s generation is furnishing the na- 
tional leaders they will face actualities in an honest and 
practical way. 


We have experienced too much misery from people who 
have thought they were doing things for our good to fall 
into their error. We want things for ourselves and possibly 
for our descendants. Of course, we realize that often the 
greatest good to us can come only through co-operation and 
that many individual goods can come about solely through 
general goods. But we are bound that we are going to ap- 
proach anything that will affect the lives of others, without 
their well-expressed agreement, with the greatest of cau- 
tion, if at all. 

We demand not only merely the passive freedom to 
starve to death but the active freedom to eat and eat well 
until death. But we go further than economics. We de- 
mand real freedom of thought, expression and personal 
morals. We are unconditionally opposed to all forms of 
censorship. We demand the privilege to live our three- 
score and ten to what we consider the fullest possible de- 
gree, limited only by our recognition of the right of every- 
body to do the same. 


Mr. Crosby, like a majority of those who responded, 
does not mean Russian Communism. “We see in 
Russian Communism not only further curtailment of 
our personal liberty but mere substitution of one set of 
abuses for another.” 

Mr. Hale alluded to the need for a press compatible 
with the spirit of the young men. From Kansas City, 
Kenneth Fricker, who has been “burned up about a lot 
of things for a long time,” hails Mr. Hale as a comrade 
and leader and adds: 


We'll get an active press; don’t worry. Publications fol- 
low movements like gulls follow ships at sea. Let’s make 
noise. Let’s argue with, plead with, cajole and bully editors, 
publishers, public-spirited citizens, politicians and Con- 
gressmen. 


The press changes as political parties change, through 
the process of young men coming in at the bottom 
and bringing their ideas with them to be developed 
and expressed later when they grow into power. This 
is easily proved by comparing the newspapers and 
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magazines of today with the same newspapers and 
magazines of twenty or even ten years ago. 

Not that new newspapers and new magazines can- 
not be launched and operated successfully, but, as in 
politics, it is the historic, easier, and more effective way 
to get into the thing as one finds it. 

George Harrington, of Pittsburgh, reading Mr. Hale’s 
article, responds with the contention that the simplest 
and best thing for the young men to do is to vote for 
Mr. Norman Thomas. He writes: 


In the earlier paragraphs, Mr. Hale mentions the more 
radically inclined who have dreamed of great national 
projects of communal architecture and modern industrial 
planning. Later he touches on the odious practice the 
American political system has of protecting the producer 
without regard to the consumer. Uncontrolled operation 
of “rugged American individualism” he deplores as a dis- 
astrous economic working principle. . . . Mr. Thomas has 
come out on a platform studiously and plainly created to 
meet many of the distressing problems which Mr. Hale 
admits the major parties do not adequately provide for. 
Third parties have been futile hopes in the past but it does 
not follow that they will continue to be. ... It must 
be admitted that even the major parties have in recent 
years inclined toward socialism; and a significant vote for 
Norman Thomas, while it might not be sufficiently large 
to elect him, will at least indicate to the major party 
elected in which direction the political wind in America 
blows. 


A competent witness in the case of The Young Men 
versus The Powers That Be is a new graduate who 
is in political work. Marvin Cox, who came out of the 
University of Georgia in 1931, caught on immediately 
with Homer C. Parker, who was running to fill an un- 
expired term as representative in Congress from the 
First Georgia District. Parker was successful and now 
Mr. Cox is busy in his campaign for renomination. 
Writing as the congressman’s secretary but paying his 
own postage, Mr. Cox remarks: 


While the young people have criticised and waited for 
some national movement that suits their whim to join, 
politicians have continued to control elections and perpetu- 
ate the very evils our youth has so heartily condemned. 
Can it be that the young men and young women who so 
heartily condemn current evils are mainly interested in 
audiences to applaud their criticism? Or are they unable 
to understand the basically simple means of securing the 
votes to achieve their reforms? 

It is generally admitted that the greatest evils of gov- 
ernment today are found in our municipalities. It is here 
that gang-ridden autocracies are entrenched and it is here 
that taxes have risen to unbelievable heights while school 
teachers and other conscientious public servants have been 
allowed to go unpaid because of the grafters who get the 
revenue before it reaches the hands of those whom it was 
collected to pay. 

What prevents our young critics from choosing the local 
candidates in whom they believe and exerting themselves 
to assure their election? An honest and sincere young man 
who with effort and conviction goes forth to campaign for 
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a candidate in whom he believes, can get results that will 
surprise the most aspiring idealist. 


Robert D. Abrahams, of Philadelphia, at twenty-six 
has been practising law for five years, and owns a 
weekly newspaper. He sees these strange years as op- 
portunities for the young men: 


The highly disorganized state of the commercial, agri- 
cultural, professional and political worlds makes it possible 
to enter into the affairs of those worlds upon a smaller cap- 
ital and with less practical training than ever before. We 
may not be able to secure an immediate large monetary 
return but the years which are ours for the building are 
the measure of our advantage over the older generation. 
The immediate return of a particular job need not be as 
important as its future possibilities. The job as a thing in 
itself regardless of return has again become important. 


But the conclusion is difficult; for here is Charles 
Horine, Lakewood, Ohio, aged twenty-two, who tells 
of a group of twelve honor men of his class, members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, proved leaders. 


I heard from each of these twelve men this last week in 
a monthly continuous letter which we began at graduation. 
Not one of the twelve, which includes myself, has either 
a position or a prospect. This unemployment of college 
men is passed off with a shrug: “Let these college boys go 
home and live with their parents. They have no families 
to support.” 

They have no families to support, but they have that 
germ of idealism to nourish. It is tragic to see men with 
families out of work; it is more tragic to me to see these 
eager, youthful spirits . . . stamped out of existence by a 
starving process. 

The editor of the laughed at my Phi Bete key; 
the manager of an advertising agency was disgruntled that 
I sought him out; even the dramatic director of a broad- 
casting station denied any possibility of a college actor's 
being any good. I was beaten out of a truck-driving job by 
a black-mustached alien who quit school at the third grade. 


In the very desperation of the recitals of the young 
men who have given chapter and verse, like Mr. Hor- 
ine; in the persisting reasonableness of your university 
man in spite of the beating he has been given; in the 
practical views of those who have been out a few years, 
is to be discerned the hope in what appears a sorry 
mess. 

Reading all of the replies of the young men I gain 
one dominant impression. The colleges and universi- 
ties have not failed in character production. These 
young men can “take it”; and while it is not yet re- 
vealed how they shall emerge, emerge they will, for 
their writings show that they are of the same fibre as 
that earlier generation who left college for another kind 
of war and came out disillusioned but capable of mud- 
dling through to an objective that also was obscured. 


A list of other contributors to the discussion will be found 
in “Behind the Scenes,” page 18 of the advertising section. 





STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in World Affairs today 
EUROPEAN MORALS AND OUR OWN By Allert Jay Nock 


HILE in Europe last year I 

read the newspaper account 

of a rather commonplace and 
squalid drama of passion that ended in 
tragedy. A petty nobleman’s young 
mistress had become difficult and ex- 
acting; he discarded her; she tried to 
force herself into his house for an inter- 
view that he had refused her; his ser- 
vants called the police; she barricaded 
herself in a room and opened fire; the 
police returned the fire and she was 
killed. 

What first would strike the American 
eye was that the nobleman did not ap- 
pear in the incident at all, even as a 
material witness. The second striking 
thing was the extremely matter-of-fact 
way that the incident was reported by 
the press. There was no “slant” imply- 
ing any moral rebuke of the relations 
between the two principals involved in 
the affair. The papers spoke of the 
young lady as the nobleman’s amie 
with no more play to a sensitive public 
sentiment than if she were his house- 
maid, his niece, or his grandmother. 
They simply registered the fact of her 
status ad hoc as impersonally as if they 
had been listing the particulars of a 
tax report. Nor did they imply by any 
indulgence in what we call sob-stuff 
that the lady had gained any rights 
over the nobleman in virtue of their 
peculiar relationship, or that the noble- 
man had lost any rights. In the hun- 
dreds of newspaper items that I have 
read concerning incidents where irregu- 
lar sex-relations figured I have never 
yet encountered one that deviated from 
this pattern. 

We all know what would have hap- 
pened in the United States in a case 
like the one I have cited. We know 
what our press would have made of it. 
If instead of running amuck the lady 
had sought the courts, we know what 
the courts would have made of it; also 
what an uneasy and prurient “moral 
sentiment,” appropriately stimulated, 
would have made of it. Barring an in- 
conceivably rank and stupid misman- 


agement of her advantage, she would 
have been set up for life, what with 
offers of marriage, movie contracts, 
magazine-rights and book-rights to the 
story of her life, and so on. The casual 
reading of our daily press must indeed 
suggest to any reflective person that 
about the surest way for a personable 
young woman to reach wealth and dis- 
tinction in America is by such judicious 
adulteries and fornications as may best 
give substance to blackmail. 

The official attitude of Europe is very 
strict about protecting immaturity; the 
age of consent is a serious matter. But 
being free, white, and twenty-one, as 
we say, is also a serious matter, exactly 
as serious for women as for men. In 
our country it is not. Curiously, with 
all our feminist efforts after equality of 
the sexes, this particular mode of equal- 
ity has been lost sight of. It is not re- 
flected in our laws and institutions, 
and none of our feminists, as far as I 
know, have been exactly what one 
would call solicitous about it. This, 
among other things, suggests strongly 
that our feminists, being human, are 
more concerned with the inconven- 
iences of inequality than with its injus- 
tice. As a matter of fact, the American 
woman, while striving for a nominal 
equality, has managed firmly to retain 
and enormously to enhance all the prac- 
tical advantages of being in tutelage, as 
far as her sex-relations are concerned. 
While insisting on her share of certain 
special responsibilities, mostly financial 
and political, she has in this respect 
been quite content to rest in a state of 
irresponsibility, with the law, courts, 
press, pulpit, and public sentiment safe- 
guarding her most extravagantly in loco 
parentis. 


II 


We all know that “the woman story” 
means sudden death to a career in 
American public life. The only careers 
that I can recall at the moment as hav- 


ing survived it, after a fashion, are those 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Grover 
Cleveland; and those were for many 
reasons rather special. Whispers may go 
around without doing any harm; in 
fact, curiously, a political career is often 
more helped than hurt by a little judi- 
cious whispering, though this seems not 
to hold true of a career in business or 
the professions—one can hardly say 
why. But the woman story, brought 
down to cases and copper-riveted to its 
victim’s reputation, is ruinous; there is 
almost never an exception to the rule; 
and it is therefore something which 
men who are in any way prominent 
in our public life are notoriously and 
even almost hysterically anxious about, 
whether or not their actual conduct be 
such as reasonably to justify any anx- 
iety whatever. 

In Europe, on the other hand, as far 
as I can judge, the social consequences 
of the woman story do not appear to be 
particularly serious. Journalism is not 
eager to fasten it on public men, which 
is a pretty fair sign that there would be 
little gained by doing so, for the Euro- 
pean journalist is as eager as his Amer- 
ican brother to exploit all the resources 
of his difficult profession. There is 
probably not as much done in the way 
of irregular sex-relations in Europe as 
most Americans seem to imagine, not 
only because they are an unnecessary 
expense, but because Europeans, espe- 
cially after they mature a little, are usu- 
ally equipped for something more in- 
teresting to do with their leisure time. 
Diogenes defined lechery as “the occu- 
pation of those who are destitute of 
other occupations,” which is worth re- 
membering, especially by those who 
make a great fuss about the sexual way- 
wardness and petting-parties of our 
younger generation in America. But 
there is plenty of this sort of indulgence 
in Europe, as there is everywhere, and 
often enough among men of place and 
reputation. 

A man of the highest importance in 
one country’s political life, who has 
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held the highest offices and still wields 


great influence, has yet found time to 
go through escapades that would dis- 
qualify him for the job of pound-mas- 
ter in an American town. If any news- 
paper attempted to throw mud at him 
in a campaign, on the strength of these 
incidents, it would be laughed out of 
business. Another man, a most excellent 
official, greatly beloved and highly re- 
spected, has a curious weakness, appar- 
ently quite innocent, for dancers. No 
one knows why he likes them; he sim- 
ply does, that is all; and he is said to 
have some of them on his payroll most 
of the time. Now, the thing about such 
instances that is probably hardest for an 
American to get through his head is 
the absence of secrecy about them. This 
excellent man is joked about his danc- 
ers in public and private, newspapers 
print witty gibes at his penchant, and 
all in the merriest good temper. But a 
hewspaper that took it seriously as fur- 
nishing effective campaign material 
would “nd itself barking up the wrong 
tree. 


III 


The difference in the organization of 
the two societies reaches even as far as 
the phenomenon described by Solomon 
under the name of “the strange wo- 
man.” The strange woman appears to 
have a rather definite status in Europe, 
socially as well as legally, while with us 
she has none, her occupation being con- 
traband from the outset. In Europe, or- 
ganized society has nothing against her 
occupation provided she takes it up at 
an established age of maturity, and she 
has therefore the social standing of a 
merchant. Her trade carries no great 
prestige, it is true, but neither do some 
other trades. 

Not long ago I was in a medium- 
sized French city during a spell of sum- 
mer weather which was nothing com- 
parable to the parboiling heat of our 
Atlantic coast towns, but was so warm 
that one who perspires easily had to 
drink a good deal of water to keep 
square with the world. The only eligi- 
ble water was bottled water, and hence 
at intervals not too far apart I would 
turn up for some at a large café that 
kept a great array of tables out under 
the trees on a boulevard. It was a fine 
place, and I often spent as much as an 
hour there in the late afternoon, listen- 
ing to uncommonly good music from a 
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small string orchestra. Half a dozen 
young women of the type described by 
Solomon kept regular office-hours at 
that café every day, always sitting in 
the same place at one end of the double 
row of tables ranged on the sidewalk. 
There was nothing that I could notice 
in their manner to differentiate them 
from other habitués—there they were, 
that is all, and one might sit down with 
them and chat, if one liked, with or 
without a view to making arrangements 
for further acquaintance. They seemed 
to be as much an established feature of 
the institution as the woman who sold 
newspapers at the other end of the line 
or as another merchant of the humbler 
sort who dealt in olives and almonds. 
What I observed with special interest 
was that the matrons of a solid and vir- 
tuous French bourgeoisie who sat with 
their families next or near these girls 
did not lift their eyebrows at them or 
snatch their children away from a pos- 
sible contaminating contact; still less 
did they try to convince the proprietor 
that such hussies should not be allowed 
to brush elbows with decent women. 
Quite the contrary. They would as soon 
have thought of putting on airs about 
the almond-vender or the woman who 
kept the paper-stand. 

It is one of our chief persuasions about 
what we call, in a snivelling sort of 
way, our fallen sisters, I think, that in 
Europe as elsewhere they come to an 
untimely and miserable end; and in 
many cases it is true. In many cases, 
however, it is not true; and here again 
their occupation presents a precise par- 
allel with that of others. The qualities 
of character which tend to make their 
enterprise a success or a failure are the 
same qualities observable as determin- 
ing success or failure in any other en- 
terprise. Moreover, the characteristics 
which determine success gain in the 
long run the same social advantages 
that they gain in other occupations. 
Hence on the Continent one quite of- 
ten sees a phenomenon that strikes an 
American as a good deal of a curiosity 
—a fallen sister who has saved her 
money, managed it into some sort of 
competence, and then has retired from 
business, going into the country, usu- 
ally, and has settled down for the rest 
of her life, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with a husband acquired aboveboard 
and in good faith, to scratching up veg- 
etables out of a garden, pottering with 


eggs and chickens, in extreme amity 
with her neighbors, leading a harmless, 
wholesome, and agreeable existence, 
and as a rule contriving to spin it out 
to a green old age. This possibility is 
open to her because she need make no 
secret of her wayward career. In an An- 
glo-Saxon or American civilization, as 
in a nineteenth-century British novel, 
her terrible past would be forever com- 
ing up against her. Her seclusion in 
the country would be regarded as pen- 
ance, and the neighbors would see that 
she made a good, thorough job of it. 
In Europe she would be less troubled 
by the spectre of moral delinquency, 
her natural good qualities would have 
freer opportunity to recommend them- 
selves for what they were worth, and 
she would have a status quite fairly 
comparable with that of any merchant 
who had retired honorably from an 
humble and uninviting trade. 


IV 


The longer one stays in Europe the 
harder it is to subscribe to our com- 
fortable notion that womanhood is more 
respected in America than in Europe. 
I think that the wind-jamming con- 
gressman who butters up his constitu- 
ents with this assertion would have an 
awkward time proving it. Even the Eu- 
ropean legal view of women in their 
sex-relations may quite competently, as 
I have shown, be taken as more nearly 
equalitarian and therefore more honor- 
able to womanhood than ours. 

Europeans too, I think, take a little 
too superficial a view of us in their 
frank amazement at the effeminization 
of our national life, its institutions and 
policies. A people that can carry its 
veneration for womanhood to the point 
of promulgating the Mann Act, for 
instance; or that is so squeamish that 
it disallows a classic like Voltaire’s 
“Candide” and holds up the works of 
Rabelais at its ports of entry; that codi- 
fies the most inquisitorial and disgust- 
ing particularities of control over per- 
sonal conduct—all this impresses the 
European as so novel and startling as 
to be past belief. 

In accounting for it in terms of pure 
sentiment or sentimentalism, however, 
the European critic and a good many 
of our own critics as well, do not keep 
in view two facts that are fundamental. 
The first one is that forty-one per cent 





of our national wealth is in the hands 
of women. This is a much more awe- 
some consideration than that of their 
having the vote, but very few people 
think about its implications. It is never 
those who vote that really rule; they 
are told they do, and think they do. 
Those who own, rule; and they rule be- 
cause they own. The worst of it is that 
our effeminization is an effeminization 
by an immature and untempered wo- 
manhood; it is irrational, whimsical, 
bearing the marks of a ruffled, self-con- 
scious, and zealous ineptitude. 

The other fact that is usually left out 
of account in considering the difference 
between the American and European 
points of view is that of economic ad- 
vantage. In the peculiar circumstances 
of our economic development it became 
advisable to take all moral pressure off 
certain categories of conduct and to 
tighten it as much as possible on others 
by way of compensation. An ostenta- 
tious austerity against drinking, forni- 
cation, gambling, cigarettes, Sunday 
amusements, and the like, is an ex- 
tremely cheap clearance for industrial 
exploitation, theft of public property, 
legislation by purchase or a predatory 
economic imperialism. 


V 


The emotional point of view, in a 
word, is the mode of mind of an ex- 
perienced maturity. It sees that nothing 
but vulgarity and unwholesomeness ac- 
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crues to the conscious stressing of an 
artificial and perverted moral absolut- 
ism. It is aware that sound notions of 
conduct cannot be successfully incul- 
cated by the medium of an unsound 
moral theory, or by insistence upon con- 
ventions which are flatly disallowed 
both by experience and by the individ- 
ual intuitive sense of the natural truth 
of things. Still less likely are they to 
be inculcated by blind reliance on the 
arm of flesh, by compulsion and the 
force of law. It dissents utterly from 
the childish belief that if you can only 
get enough people in jail society will 
be properly moralized. It sees no re- 
generative power in a nagging particu- 
larity of regulation over personal con- 
duct, whether by statute or by social 
inquisition, or by any combination of 
both. 

Ours is the mode of immaturity. 
American society, according to all ob- 
servers is, broadly, a society of children. 
Our chief interests, pursuits, and diver- 
sions are those of children, our sanc- 
tions of personal conduct are those of 
the nursery, and our reaction to them 
is, in spirit, the infantile reaction of 
unreflective bravado. This incorrigible 
infantilism has worked itself out at last 
to the very remarkable and extraordi- 
nary extreme where the most spotlessly 
innocent civilian’s life is not safe at the 
hands of his own government. 

It would be commonplace to dwell on 
the disadvantages accruing from these 
circumstances to the moral nature of 
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the individual. His maturity as a re- 
sponsible being is deformed by grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere of stress upon 
moralities which in the natural truth 
of things he knows to be specious, and 
which he sees promoted at the expense 
of moralities that command the nor- 
mal conscience. In comparison with the 
European this is his great disadvantage. 
In Europe what we regard as the path 
of virtue is made actually easier to fol- 
low by being merely left open. The in- 
dividual naturally grows up into the 
attitude of the society around him. So- 
ciety being relatively unpreoccupied 
either way with the ethics of drink, 
“the strange woman,” Sunday observ- 
ance, and so on, he too is unpreoccupied 
with them. He has no mordant curi- 
osities to be furtively assuaged, nor does 
he need show any bravado of resent- 
ment against an officious social control. 
Hence he is likely to assess these ethics 
at just about their proper value, and 
according to observation, as a rule, he 
actually does so. 

Our scale of moralities has been ap- 
plied in Europe, in time past, both by 
church and state; it did not work. Our 
mode of inculcating virtue which sacri- 
fices moral responsibility and puts a 
premium on immaturity has also been 
tried before; it did not work. They may 
work now; that remains to be seen; but 
from present appearances one can hard- 
ly believe that they will ever result in 
anything either interesting or com- 
mendable. 


CIRCUMFERENCE 
By Norma Keating 


Tue rain drenches, 
And the buds transmute 


The fellowship of the root. 

The wines of earth are underground, 

Yet each root drinks with a different sound. 
Some drain loud with a wanton thirst— 
Buds break fast, flowers burst, 


Winds sweep soft, winds sweep loud, 
Life’s a cradle, Life’s a shroud, 


Under every sun-touched tree 

Sweeps a wild, tumultuous sea. 
Go forth, go forth mingled scents, 
Go, make your rose or lilac tents 
From the petals of your boughs, 


Barks grow brown, silver, or red, 

Yet Autumn finds all green leaves dead; 
The seasons pass—frost or rain, 

The mother bears once more in pain. 


Green, or pink, or lilac house 
For tiny birds or swooping crows; 
The leaf breathes what the root knows. 





CHAOS IN THE EAST 
By Lothrop Stoddard 


HE political chaos in the Orient to- 
Ts is such that in my opinion this 

is no time to deal with Philippine 
independence.” 

Such were the opening words of Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, in his 
recent report to the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs. The Secretary went 
on to say that immediate independence 
for the Philippines would spell eco- 
nomic chaos, anarchy, and ultimate 
domination of the islands by “some 
other foreign Power.” 

Grave as was Mr. Hurley’s portrayal 
of the situation, no one who knows con- 
ditions in the East can justly accuse him 
of being an alarmist. On the contrary, 
his report is a distinctly moderate state- 
ment of merely one phase of a vast and 
menacing reality. 

To mince words would be folly. Here 
is the grim truth: The entire Orient is a 
veritable powder-magazine of revolu- 
tionary unrest. The thunder of the guns 
at Shanghai may denote merely the first 
of a series of explosions which will shat- 
ter the whole Far and Middle East. And 
what that would mean to our troubled 
Western world can be left to the im- 
agination! 

This formidable crisis is no sudden 
thing. It has been getting under weigh 
ever since the war. Furthermore, it is 
not only dangerously acute but extreme- 
ly complex. New factors have con- 
stantly emerged, further to envenom an 
already bad situation. 

Twelve years ago I wrote a book call- 
ed The Rising Tide of Color, depicting 
Asia’s awakening to political and racial 
self-assertiveness against the century- 
old domination of the West. Were I 
writing such a book today, I should call 
it The Rising Tide of Chaos. For that is 
the only term which would adequately 
describe the tremendous economic and 
social ferment that, added to the mili- 
tant urge of politics and race, threatens 
to turn most of Asia into a hell of war. 

This prodigious transformation has 
occurred so rapidly that it reads almost 
like a page from the Arabian Nights. 
Only a generation ago, the white man 
was the undisputed master of the East. 


But in the East, power rests on prestige, 
—what the Chinaman calls “face.” So, 
when Japan beat Russia, the white 
man’s prestige was successfully chal- 
lenged. When, a decade later, the West 
embarked on the collective suicide of 
the Great War, the white man’s “face” 
was hopelessly shattered. Like Humpty 
Dumpty, it could never be put together 
again. Lord Irwin, the late Viceroy of 
India, publicly admitted this, only the 
other day. 

Ever since the Great War, the West- 
ern powers (including America) have 
been in retreat. Here and there, the re- 
treat has been physical, as in Turkey 
and Afghanistan, where the Western- 
ers were driven out by force of arms. 
But in most cases it has been a moral re- 
tirement; a steady relinquishment of 
political power to the native popula- 
tions. In India, the Philippines, the 
Dutch Indies, and elsewhere, the white 
man is still formally the ruler,—but a 
ruler stripped of an ever larger portion 
of his former authority. 
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The retreat of the West has thus been, 
for the most part, orderly. The white 
man, though bereft of prestige, has re- 
tained enough brute force to fight suc- 
cessful rear-guard actions. Yet how 
much longer can he prevent his retreat 
from becoming a rout? The past two 
years have still further weakened the 
West’s waning power in the East. Eco- 
nomic depression and political dissen- 
sions hinder the European nations from 
taking a strong hand in suppressing se- 
rious Oriental troubles. How much 
stomach would the overburdened Brit- 
ish taxpayer have for paying the costs of 
a big expeditionary army to China or 
India? And how would American tax- 
payers feel if confronted by a similar 
contingency? “The White Man’s Bur- 
den,” so lustily sung by Kipling a gen- 
eration ago, has become too heavy to be 
readily borne. 

It does no harm to say this out loud, 
because to the East it is an open secret. 
That is why Japan today does as she 


pleases in China, with merely polite ac- 
knowledgments of Western protests, 
That is why Hindus and Filipinos press 
ever more insistently toward the goal of 
independence. They know which way 
the wind is blowing, and they strive to 
make the most of a golden opportunity. 

To point out the disastrous conse- 
quences of immediate independence, 
not only to the West but even more to 
the Orientals themselves, is a mere 
waste of breath. The classes who really 
count in Asia; the men who mould 
public opinion and guide the ignorant 
masses, want the white rulers to get 
out, no matter what happens afterward. 
As one Filipino politician pungently ex- 
pressed it: “We would rather be gov- 
erned like hell by ourselves than like 
heaven by the Americans!” 

Of course, what those Filipinos, Hin- 
dus, and other political malcontents 
would like above all things would be 
complete freedom to do as they liked in 
their own countries, but with a guaran- 
tee by their former suzerains to protect 
them from outside interference. How 
jolly it would be for the Manila politicos 
to misgovern and wrangle and revolute 
at their own sweet will, with the blithe 
assurance that, no matter how they mis- 
behaved, Uncle Sam would see to it that 
Japan never took a hand in the game! It 
seems incredible that we Americans 
could ever be so gullible as to be duped 
into undertaking so preposterous a pro- 
tectorate. If Filipino politicians are ever 
given a free hand, there should be no 
come-back on ourselves. Yet, if we 
should face the Filipinos squarely with 
the alternative of continued American 
rule or complete independence, the Fili- 
pinos would vote for independence, 
risks and all. 

We know very well what would then 
ensue. The Mohammedan Moros of the 
southern islands would never consent 
to be ruled by the Manila politicos. 
Also, the various tribes which make up 
the Christian majority would fight 
lustily among themselves. Foreign in- 
vestments would be jeopardized, for- 
eign trade would dwindle. Our whole 
civilizing mission of the past thirty-odd 
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years, from schools to sanitation, would 
speedily be undone. Things would go 
from bad to worse, culminating in the 
grand climax,—the intervention of what 
Secretary Hurley diplomatically terms 
“some other foreign Power.” 

But all this would be a Sunday-school 
picnic compared to what would be hap- 
pening in India. That vast peninsula, a 
world in itself, the size of Europe and 
with over 300,000,000 inhabitants, 
would be converted into the most fright- 
ful battleground of racial and religious 
passions that the earth has ever seen. 
With John Bull no longer holding the 
ring, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
and several other varieties would soon 
be at one another’s throats. India would 
rapidly sink into a welter of civil war 
and famine beside which the Chinese 
mess that has been going on for the past 
twenty years would look almost like law 
and order. 

This is clearly recognized by all who 
know the East, even at second hand. 
What is not so well known is that those 
political, racial, and religious feuds are 
only half the story. If race, religion and 
politics were alone involved, these East- 
ern lands might presently settle down 
under the iron rule of gorgeous despots, 
as they have so often done in the past. 
The Oriental cycle of swiftly born em- 
pire and swifter decay might resume its 
immemorial rhythm, as it was before 
the white man came. The East would 
be the East once more. 
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This, however, is no longer possible. 
The old Orient has gone, never to re- 
turn, because the West has got under 
the Oriental’s skin. The white man 
may be thrown out bodily, but his ways 
will remain. Western ideas, methods, 
habits, tastes have struck roots in Asia 
too deep to be plucked out. The “Im- 
movable East” has been moved at last 
—moved to its very depths. The Orient 
is today in full transition, flux, ferment, 
more sudden and profound than any it 
has hitherto known. Peoples drowsing 
contentedly for ages are once more astir, 
once more on the march. 

The political and social pattern of the 
old Orient was very simple. In each land 
ruled an absolute monarch—as Sultan, 
King-of-Kings, Son of Heaven, or some 
other equally high-sounding name. He 
tuled magnificently, sharing the spoils 





with his trusted followers. The social 
structure was, cherefore, as follows: a 
few very rich, the masses very poor,— 
and almost no comfort for anybody. The 
idea of comfort, imported from the 
West, has disrupted the East more pro- 
foundly than all our guns and mission- 
aries put together. 

The wealthy Oriental of olden times 
spent most of his money on Oriental 
luxuries like fine raiment, jewels, wo- 
men, horses, and a great retinue of serv- 
ants. But it is safe to say that the great- 
est Eastern potentate lived under do- 
mestic conditions which a self-respect- 
ing Detroit factory worker would de- 
spise. 

Today, however, the Oriental is dis- 
covering comfort, in the Western 
sense. And, high or low, he likes it very 
well. All the mechanical gadgets which 
make our lives easier and more agree- 
able, from wrist watches and safety ra- 
zors to electric lights and sanitary 
plumbing—all those things which to us 
are more or less matters of course—are 
to the Oriental so many delightful dis- 
coveries, of irresistible appeal. He 
wants them, and he gets them in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

But this produces some rather serious 
complications. The family budget is 
thrown completely out of balance. All 
those new wants spell a portentous rise 
in his standard of living. Where is our 
comfort-seeking Oriental going to find 
the money to pay for it? If he is poor, he 
has to skimp on his bare necessities. If 
he is rich, he hates to forego his tradi- 
tional luxuries. The outcome is a wide- 
spread growth of extravagance. Now 
add to all this the fact that in the Orient, 
as elsewhere, the cost of the basic neces- 
sities of life—food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter—has sharply risen during the 
past generation, and we can realize the 
gravity of the problem which higher 
Oriental living standards have raised. 

Throughout the East, the struggle for 
existence is sharpening and the pressure 
of poverty is getting more severe. With 
the basic necessities rising in price, and 
with many things considered necessities 
which were either deemed luxuries or 
were entirely unheard of a few decades 
ago, the Oriental masses are finding it 
harder and harder to make both ends 
meet. This is undoubtedly the under- 
lying reason for the social unrest we 
see cropping out all over the East today. 
Of course, many Oriental conserva- 
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tives realize, and bitterly deplore, what 
is going on. That is what Gandhi means 
when he inveighs against the “accursed” 
spirit of the West and urges India to go 
back to the spinning wheel. But that is 
a vain dream. Ascetics like Gandhi and 
Tagore can no more wean their people 
from Western comfort than Mrs. Part- 
ington could sweep back the incoming 
ocean with her broom. Women who 
have once used the sewing machine will 
not return to the bone needle; men ac- 
customed to railway trains and motor 
busses will never revert to travel by bul- 
lock cart. As for the girls, they are com- 
ing out of the harem and going with the 
boys to the movies. Just try to shut them 
up again! 

No. So long as Gandhi helps them to 
get rid of the hated White ruler, youth 
will cheer him. But if he should ever 
really try to make them practise what he 
preaches, they would candidly inform 
him that he was talking “old stuff.” 
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Other Oriental reformers have 
evolved the bright idea of taking all 
that is best from the West, grafting it 
onto the old system, and attaining a 
wondrous new order in which every- 
body would be happy. 

Such schemes sound fine and look 
beautiful—on paper. But they are about 
as impractical as the reactionary recipes 
of Gandhi and Tagore. A savage may 
put on a plug hat and a frock coat. Does 
this mean that he is Westernized? So 
an Oriental people simply cannot pick 
and choose when it deals with Western 
civilization. Our way of life is a close- 
knit whole. The East cannot borrow our 
sciences and inventions without also 
adopting our tastes, methods, and ideas 
—the good and the bad together. In 
short, the East must transform itself into 
something measurably like the West— 
avoiding some of our more obvious mis- 
takes, perhaps, yet proceeding, in the 
main, along parallel lines. 

Of this, Japan is a striking example. 
She has Westernized herself more suc- 
cessfully than any other Oriental people. 
In the process, however, Old Japan has 
almost vanished. What remains, sur- 
vives mainly as a museum piece. The 
cherry blossoms are smutted with the 
soot of factory chimneys; they wither in 
the fumes belched from blast furnaces. 
To be sure, Japan’s Westernization 
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has thus far been an orderly process. 
That is because she was better fitted 
than any other Oriental country to un- 
dergo the trying ordeal. Alone among 
Asiatics, the Japanese possessed a truly 
national consciousness, coupled with a 
fervent patriotism and iron self-control. 

Yet, even so, the prodigious task of 
rapid transformation has raised many 
grave problems. Soaring costs of living, 
class friction, and social unrest among 
the vast new factory proletariat, make 
many thoughtful observers fear for Ja- 
pan’s future stability. Revolutionary 
stirrings are not confined to the urban 
masses. They occur also among the 
middle classes of the towns and the 
tenant farmers of the countryside. Both 
of these normally conservative elements 
have been so hard hit by rising living 
costs and high taxation that they are 
shot through with discontent. 

Beneath the power and panoply of 
Imperial Japan lurk volcanic forces 
which some day may burst forth in vio- 
lent eruption. Official Japan calls them 
“Dangerous Thoughts” and represses 
them with an iron hand. Yet, though 
suppressed, they remain. 

Does not all this reveal the heavy 
price Japan has had to pay for trans- 
forming her whole national life within 
a couple of generations? Japan advances 
rapidly along the road to Westerniza- 
tion, but her people show many signs of 
strain. The whole tempo of Japanese 
life is nervous, forced, exaggerated. 
Japan is feverish. She is running a tem- 
perature! 

If disciplined Japan finds it hard to 
keep her balance, think how much 
harder it must be for the other Asiatic 
people. China shows what may happen 
in many Eastern lands. The revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
twenty years ago and turned an old- 
fashioned Oriental Empire into a so- 
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called Republic, broke the ancient 
mold of Chinese life. Not only politi- 
cally but also economically, socially, cul- 
turally, and spiritually, old China be- 
gan to go to pieces. This disintegration 
has persisted for two whole decades and 
may continue indefinitely before a new 
China on the Western model can 
emerge. Meanwhile, China flounders in 
moral anarchy. China’s younger genera- 
tion goes in for cocktails, jazz, and Bol- 
shevism. Despising the ideals of its fa- 
thers, it has no spiritual roots. 

With four or five big transformations 
going on simultaneously in the Orient, 
revolutionary ferments would be bound 
to happen under any circumstances. Un- 
fortunately, all these radical trends have 
the backing of a powerful patron. Red 
Russia seeks to marshal all this diffused 
unrest by systematic methods for defi- 
nite ends. 

If Bolshevik Russia could set Asia on 
fire, it would kill two birds with one 
stone: The loss of great dependencies 
like India would shake the colonial 
powers of Western Europe to their 
foundations, while the Bolshevizing of 
China, India, and other Eastern lands 
would notably further the World-Rev- 
olution. 

Should Asia go Red, the immediate 
result would probably be not so much 
the establishment of Communist dic- 
tatorships on the Russian model as 
downright chaos. What is now going on 
in parts of China shows this in striking 
fashion. The so-called Communist 
armies seem to be merely bandit hordes 
bent on wholesale massacre, loot, and 
destruction. We should realize that 
throughout Asia (except in Japan) so- 
cial discipline is maintained by rela- 
tively small upper classes. Beneath them 
lie swarming masses, miserably poor, 
densely ignorant, and with no tradi- 
tions of self-government or self-control. 
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If, therefore, those native upper 
classes should be overwhelmed by a 
flood of social revolution, the upshot 
would be a descent to something like 
the level of savagery. The sudden re- 
lease of the ignorant, brutal Oriental 
masses from their traditional restraints 
of religion and custom would mean the 
destruction of all Oriental civilization 
and culture, and a plunge into an abyss 
of anarchy from which the East could 
emerge only after the lapse of many 
years. 

The results of all this upon our West- 
ern world can readily be imagined. The 
billions of European and American cap- 
ital invested in Eastern lands would, for 
the most part, be worth just about the 
traditional plugged nickel. The Orient’s 
great foreign trade would dwindle to 
relatively small and uncertain propor- 
tions. Important sources of tropical 
products and other raw materials vital 
to our industrial life would be virtually 
closed to us. As for the political compli- 
cations, who can estimate their magni- 
tude? With one-half of the world and 
more than half of the human race wel- 
tering in chaotic turmoil, how could the 
rest of the world remain unscathed? 

Now this is no mere alarmist pic- 
ture, drawn to make one’s flesh creep. 
It aims to be a sober analysis of what 
may happen unless Western brains and 
ability get busy with constructive 
thought, wise policies, and far-sighted 
action. 

When, a century or so ago, Europe’s 
pioneer merchants, missionaries, and 
Empire-builders began to Westernize 
the slumbering East, they started some- 
thing more momentous than they ever 
dreamed. The Asiatic giant is awake at 
last. Westernism is in his very blood. 
He will not, cannot, go to sleep again. 
And he will probably give us many 
wakeful nights, in the bargain. 
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Lady Bootlegger 


For obvious reasons, the author of this article must remain anonymous 


1p you ever have a horse in the 

stable that you couldn’t feed, 

not to mention a child in the 
nursery? And a cook whose wages were 
long past due? Did you ever run down 
a smooth green lawn on a bright fall 
morning and have the R. F. D. man 
hand you nothing but “Please Remit,” 
“Your account is overdrawn,” “Your 
MS. is not available”? Were you 
brought up with a silver spoon in your 
mouth and then suddenly kicked out 
without even a tin one—(all the silver 
ones being hocked)? 

This was the situation I found myself 
in. Until then, my domestic gestures 
had consisted of pouring tea out of my 
grandmother’s silver teapot and put- 
ting out the dinner candles with my 
great-grandmother’s gold snuffers. I 
thought it was quite touching when I 
scaled down to one servant—though I 
hated to see the stable boy go. However, 
I'd rather clean out a stable any day 
than cook a meal. But things got so bad 
I even told the cook she’d have to go. 

One morning the doorbell rang. I was 
a wreck in a blue smock with smudged 
face and burned hands. I stopped in the 
hall to toss a coin—heads it was the 
grocer—tails it was the coalman. It was 
my bootlegger—my ex-bootlegger, to 
be accurate, for I had long since given 
up cocktail parties and dinners. 

My bootlegger was one person I did- 
n’t owe. Joe was a nice little family 
wop who had left the green-grocer 
business down at Atlantic Highlands 
because it was so easy to get liquor off 
the ships and sell it to army officers and 
county gentry and so give his girl musi- 
cal training and educate his boy to be a 
priest. 

“Signora—I have some fine sherry 
cheap—I gotta unload quick—they’re 
gettin’ on to me down here and I can’t 
afford to pay the hush money.” 

“You don’t mean you have to get out 
of the business?” 


He nodded his head mournfully, 
icicles gleaming from his brave mus- 
tachio. 

“The wife she sick, too. . . . 

Joe had become a family retainer. It 
seemed positively irresponsible not to 
try to do something for him. 

“Come in the sun parlor, Joe,” I said, 
shivering, though it wasn’t much warm- 
er inside than out. 

“Ah—she get better and better— 
bootlegging,” he said with an expansive 
gesture. “But not right here now—all 
the cop they know me—now they have 
hijackers—rob you—steal liquor—and” 
—he made a grotesque grimace. “No 
can do. Now I get a big order from a 
club in Pittsburgh—I can’t take it out. 
They catch me—TI lose it all.” 

“But can’t you get somebody else to 
take it out for you?” 

“Who? If they know the ropes they 
steal—if they honest they get caught. 
No—I gotta haul it myself or throw all 
that nice beautiful liquor in the Shrews- 
bury!” 

I was thinking hard. 

“I got six cases of champagne, 
Mumm’s 1913—she sell for $110 a case 
these holidays. I pay $52,” Joe was say- 
ing as though continuing his own 
thoughts. “That’s $348 profit, a lot of 
money for a poor man, signora.” 

“Three hundred and forty-eight dol- 
lars—that’s a lot of money for a poor 
girl, Joe.” I punched a crimson sofa pil- 
low meditatively. “Are six cases what 
you carry in one load?” 

“No, signora. I could pack two of 
Benedictine and four of Scotch also in 
my car, it’s built special.” 

“And you have to get that cham- 
pagne to Pittsburgh before Christmas 
or lose it?” 

“Si, signora.” 

“Well, you’re not going to lose that 
liquor, Joe—not unless I go to jail with 
it.” 
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Joe stared at me. 


“I’m going to take that champagne 
to Pittsburgh.” 

“But, signora—not a lady.” 

“T can’t do it as a favor. I'll have to 
take my per cent of the profit.” I reach- 
ed for a paper and pencil. “Joe, I think 
we're going to be business partners.” 

And that’s the way it began. 

The next day I was to go to Larry 
Lee’s on Long Island where a new Peer- 
less with a specially built body and the 
load of champagne were waiting to be 
hauled to Pittsburgh. Joe had told me 
that Larry Lee wasn’t the sort of man a 
lady should know and so of course I 
was all thrills, expecting to see a gen- 
tleman crook looking like a tailor’s 
dummy. Instead of that the Lee door 
was opened at eleven that night by a 
man who looked like a bouncer in a 
saloon. 

“Mr. Lee?” I asked nervously. 

“Yeah.” 

“Joe Mazzi sent me up from Atlantic 
Highlands. He said the car and the 
stuff were ready for me to haul to Pitts- 
burgh.” 

I had never been confronted with so 
much concentrated and oppressive lux- 
ury as flashed before me now in Larry’s 
house! Overstuffed chairs and divans 
were done up in stripes, birds and flow- 
ers, all sprinkled with an amazing num- 
ber of orange taffeta cushions and blue 
satin long-legged dolls. 

In the midst of this opulence was a 
buxom blonde in a red kimono with 
nails to match. She was Joe’s sister, 
Daisy. They offered me a drink which 
I took, trying to figure out whether it 
would be less conspicuous to throw it 
in the gold-fish bowl or the silver fern 
dish that looked like a baptismal font. 

After awhile Larry backed the Peer- 
less up to the cellar door and very gal- 
lantly offered to help me load. We filled 
the smart-looking band boxes and golf 
bags as well as the box inside the coupé, 
and by packing carefully and very close 
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we managed to conceal twelve cases 
consisting of twelve bottles each. Then 
brushing off the straw and dust, I slip- 
ped on my broadtail coat trimmed with 
sable and looked like any well-behaved 
suburban wife on her way to spend a 
week-end in Pittsburgh with her moth- 
er-in-law. 

“If you gotta sleep—sleep in the car 
—don’t go near a garage and don’t do 
any speeding or nothin’ to get in wrong 
with the bulls. And if you get caught— 
act tongue-tied.” 

It was nearly midnight—cold and 
foggy too. It had been decided that I 
was to take the Lincoln Highway. By 
the time I got to Elizabeth I was pretty 
sleepy. I was chewing gum to keep 
awake when I remembered that I had 
a friend who lived on a farm outside of 
Elizabeth. She was a writer who would- 
n’t be alarmed at my hopping in at two 
A.M. and certainly my car wouldn’t be 
under suspicion in her garage. I could 
get some rest and breakfast and be 
fresh to make the long trip to Pitts- 
burgh without further stops. 

As I approached Adele Archer’s 
driveway I noticed a car shoot out of a 
lane. Two men jumped out and called, 
“Halt.” I didn’t pay any attention but 
kept right on up the driveway. My teeth 
began to chatter. This was a fine begin- 
ning. Had I been trailed all the way 
from Larry’s? 

The next thing I knew a policeman 
was on my running-board. 

“What are you doing around here at 
this hour in the morning?” 

“I’m going to call on my friend, Mrs. 
Archer.” 

He flashed a light in the car. 

“Hell of an hour to go visitin’.” 

His flashlight hung ominously over 
that swagger pigskin golf bag. I turn- 
ed around nervously hoping a bottle 
wasn’t showing above the tops of those 
brassies and drivers! Swell bootlegger, 
getting caught on the first leg out! 

The other cop was flashing his lights 
all over the car and Adele Archer’s dogs 
were barking as though all the chicken 
thieves in Jersey were on her property. 

Suddenly lights in the house flashed 
on and Adele opened the door, holding 
to the collar of a Great Dane. 

“Who's there?” she demanded. 

“McGinnis, Mrs. Archer,” the po- 
liceman answered politely. “We're just 
on the lookout for them prowlers that’s 
been hangin’ round your place lately.” 
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Adele, a coat thrown over her shoul- 
ders, stepped out on the porch. 

“It’s Dorothy,” I called out weakly. 
“I thought I’d surprise you and these 
policemen: 4 

“She’s a friend of mine, McGinnis. 
Thanks for trying to catch those chick- 
en thieves but be a little more careful 
next time!” 

“Sorry, ma’am.” 

“Well, what did you do—get mad at 
somebody and start driving home from 
New York by yourself?” she asked 
laughing. 

“Something like that.” 

Fortunately she is one of those wise 
friends who never ask explanations. 

I'd had all the sleep scared out of me 
so I took a short nap, a cold shower and 
a hot breakfast and was on my way. 


When I started driving again I was 
sleepier than ever. To keep awake I ate 
peanuts and punched myself and tried 
to remember funny stories. But I must 
have fallen asleep at the wheel for the 
first thing I knew the car was in a ditch 
and only beginner’s luck kept me from 
going through the windshield. 

I got out and looked around. It was 
pouring rain and the ditch I was in 
looked like the Panama Canal. I'd 
broken right through the fence—what 
was left of it lay in splinters around the 
car. Steam poured out of the radiator 
because, as I soon discovered, the water- 
pipe had been disconnected. Nothing to 
do but hail help. Then it occurred to 
me that I’d better lighten up the car 
some and not run the risk of mechanics 
throwing the luggage out and having 
champagne running into that canal. 

I looked up and down the road. For- 
tunately it was deserted. There were at 
least two cases hidden in the luggage. 
If I threw it away that would eat pretty 
heavily into my profit—f there was to 
be any profit. Pulling and tugging and 
puffing and blowing, I somehow got the 
suit-case and golf-bag from the car to 
the near-by woods. I covered them with 
leaves and made a few gypsy patterns 
—just in case they let me out of jail 
some day and I’d have a chance to sell 
at least that much of the load! After 
that I went back and sat on the running- 
board of the car. 

I didn’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry when a motorcycle cop was the 





first to come along. He walked around 
the car touching this and that and | 
shrank when he wrote down my license 
number. This would make a fine story 
for the tabloids—half of my relatives 
would hang their heads in shame and 
the other half (the ones who'd done me 
out of my money) would say that any 
young woman who would sink so low 
as to be a bootlegger deserved not to be 
recognized financially by any respect- 
able family. 

It took several hours to get the car 
out of the ditch and you can imagine 
how cheered I was when the man at the 
Peerless agency told me it would cost 
two hundred dollars to fix up my car— 
and that it was a forty-eight hour job! 

I'd started out to earn money and 
here I was in the hole and a long way 
from Pittsburgh. The sensible thing was 
to throw up the sponge—call up Joe or 
Larry and let them get the car. It'd 
probably end by the three of us landing 
in jail. Then I suddenly remembered an 
ancestor of mine who was a famous 
raider for the Confederates, carrying on 
a sort of polite and successful guerilla 
warfare. Well, earning your living is 
war and I’d chosen guerilla methods be- 
cause it was the only way opened to me 
and I was going to be as successful as 
that ancestor of mine. I was going to 
get that champagne to Pittsburgh if I 
died in the attempt. And if I landed 
there alive and out of jail I’d carry more 
stuff until I made enough to pay off my 
debts. 

By the time I got my car, two days 
later, and drove back the twenty miles 
and unearthed my hidden treasure it 
was dusk. The road between Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster was slippery and 
the mountains on beyond made driving 
a matter of life and death. You’d think 
that winding, slippery road at night was 
enough to keep any driver awake, but 
I had to fight sleep all the time. 

Grimy and sleepy, I didn’t stop for 
a bath or food but the minute I hit 
Pittsburgh went right to the fashionable 
club Joe supplied and delivered that 
champagne to the steward. He gave me 
the names of several other stewards but 
I went to the Hotel Schenley, took a 
bath and slept the clock around. Then 
I went calling and got orders for several 
runs to Pittsburgh. I knew I had to do 
something to make up for all the mis- 
takes I’d made on that first trip. 

When I went to buy the next load 
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from Larry I found him very much 
spruced up. By this time Joe had told 
me that Larry used to smuggle China- 
men and when the law couldn’t be out- 
witted he used to get rid of the evidence 
by the simple expedient of handcuffing 
the Chinamen and pushing them over 
into the Atlantic. He used to bring 
them through from Canada too, in the 
back seat of his roadster—they never 
came up for food or air from the time 
they left the border until he brought 
them into New London, Connecticut. 

I made several trips without any 
more serious mishap than an argument 
with a cop about speeding and once 
one demanded to know what was in my 
suitcase. I reached around and grabbed 
the first one my hand touched, saying 
indignantly 

“My wardrobe, of course.” 

He opened up the suitcase and—to 
my relief I had happened upon the 
only piece of luggage that wasn’t full 
of liquor! I pretended to be very much 
annoyed because he mussed up my 
black taffeta dinner dress, for which he 
apologized. 

I often wonder now what kept hi- 
jackers from holding me up. I got to 
know other bootleggers from getting 
my stuff at an old deserted farmhouse 
down at Montauk and I had some pretty 
tough customers in Pittsburgh. I didn’t 
talk much—no one ever knew when I 
was coming or going but if they’d want- 
ed to hold me up, they could have done 
it. I used to sit in the dark “Ladies’ En- 
trance” of Pittsburgh saloons after I'd 
delivered my stuff, waiting for the own- 
er to come out and pay me. What was 
to stop him from just telling me he 
wasn’t going to pay me and if I didn’t 
like it to get a cop to try and get it? 
Was it honesty among thieves or was 
it the long shadow of Larry Lee? 

About this time a friend of Daisy’s 
suggested that I’d be a big help in black- 
mail. . . . I must know a lot of peo- 
ple. I was more careful than ever, after 
that, to conceal my own name and 
never to speak of any one I knew. Larry 
told her to shut up—couldn’t she see 
this kid wasn’t a bum? Larry always 
treated me with a kind of deference 
and as a business associate. Sometimes 
when we happened to be at Montauk to 
load up at the same time, we'd stop at 
the Canoe Place Inn on the way home 
for a meal and then he used ¢9 like to 
talk about when he was a sailor. 
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He had been to China, Singapore, 
Siam, Mexico—and I gathered that the 
only thing he noticed was the kind of 
liquor and women there were in each 
country. He used to call me “Half Pint” 
and “an aristocrat with guts.” 

The greatest difficulty was in keeping 
men I met along the road—chiefly po- 
licemen—from coming to my rescue. 
Men are so chivalrous and love to think 
any woman driving alone is a sweet, 
feeble-minded young thing. Seems to 
me I was always surrounded by motor 
cops who wanted to do me a good turn. 
One time near Green Hills Farm when 
I ran out of gasoline a gallant cop went 
several miles to the next station to get 
me some—and my car loaded with 
Overholt and Gibson’s rye! I felt posi- 
tively stingy not offering him a case, 
but Larry had explained that all the 
cops who needed fixing were fixed. 

Another time after getting caught in 
a fog, I curled up in the car and went 
to sleep outside a garage. A policeman 
came along and in a friendly tone told 
me there was a good hotel up the road. 
“It’s cheap, too,” he said diplomatically. 

He knew the garage was closed and 
when he saw that I hesitated to leave 
my car on the road he offered to keep 
an eye on it for me. I was so desperate 
for sleep I just staggered into that little 
hotel and woke up the next morning— 
to find a faithful cop guarding my car. 
He hadn’t been fixed either—this was 
pure chivalry. 


de 


I ran stuff to Pittsburgh for nearly 
two years and never got pulled in or hi- 
jacked. I took a different route each 
time, changed fur coats and cars. After 
I got to know the roads I could make 
the trip in thirteen hours on the Lin- 
coln Highway and sixteen hours on the 
National or William Penn Highway. I 
had places to stop on the latter. As a 
rule I tried to avoid night driving; it 
looked too suspicious. 

I remember a handsome young ma- 
chinist who used to haul stuff around 
New York City in a big truck marked 
“Aunt Matty’s Home-made Pies.” 
There was Milkface Mike who used to 
get the chief of police of his town to 
ride up front with him when he was 
carrying a load. But I stuck to my Lin- 
coln and Cadillac coupés or sedans with 
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specially built bodies, my smart-looking 
luggage and clothes. 

I was friendly with policemen, speak- 
easy proprietors, truck drivers, smug- 
glers—men who before my bootlegging 
activities were not within my social 
ken. They all called me sister or girlie, 
did me a good turn whenever they 
could and never did me a bad one. 
They were unlike men of my own so- 
cial plane in that they didn’t consider 
me legitimate prey. 

Any one who thinks bootlegging—at 
least in the modest way I did it—is 
easy money is crazy. It’s a terrific 
strain—physically and mentally. When 
you've been accustomed all your life 
to having breakfast in bed somewhere 
around noon, it’s no cinch to get up 
at four or five and start driving on a 
cold, dark winter morning and keep 
driving till you get where you're going. 
I think the reason so much of my boot- 
legging experience is hazy to me now 
is because I was sleepy for nearly two 
years! 

For two years I thought in terms of 
Yellow Chartreuse, Cognac, Peter Daw- 
son Scotch, Lewis Hunter Rye. I bought 
it as low as possible and sold it as high 
as possible. But it was genuine imported 
stuff for which the élite of Pittsburgh 
were willing to pay and I held my trade 
until the gradual inroads of Prohibition 
broke down the taste of connoisseurs 
and flooded the country with bath-tub 
gin and champagne made each night 
out of apples in the cellar. Imported 
stuff grew harder to get and I couldn’t 
compete with the cheap home brew. 
Besides, my nerves were getting jumpy 
and beer barons and liquor kings made 
a modest amateur like myself look like 
a piker. 

But for those two years I just plugged 
along, paid off all my debts, lived like 
a luxurious hermit and saved a reason- 
able sum. Of course my travelling ex- 
penses, cars and hush money ate con- 
siderably into my profits. There didn’t 
seem anything very romantic or ad- 
venturesome about it and when so 
much is being written about the glam- 
orous life of the bootleggers, I decided 
to tell the truth of what really happen- 
ed to one of them. 

I always remember a nice cop who 
said to me one cold gray dawn: 

“T guess you're lost, lady.” 

Well, I was lost—a lost lady boot- 


legging. 
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esting conversations. The famous 

Italian dramatist Luigi Pirandello, 
who I am glad to say is coming to Amer- 
ica this autumn, lives in a pleasant flat 
on the top floor of a new building not 
far from the Arch of Triumph. But as 
revealing either the narrow limits of 
fame or the suspicious nature of French 
females, when I reached the penulti- 
mate height, rang and asked the trim 
housemaid if M. Pirandello lived there, 
I received an emphatic negative “Mats 
non.” Nobody can say “no” quite so 
negatively as a French woman. It means 
not only “no,” it means “get out of here 
as soon as possible, I don’t know who 
you are and don’t want to know, there 
is nothing in this house that concerns 
you, you mind your business and I'll 
mind mine”; all that is expressed in the 
word non and yet it was not spoken 
rudely or vulgarly; merely decisively. 
Such an attitude, instead of making me 
angry or embarrassed, always amuses 
me. I asked if M. Pirandello lived on 
another floor of the same building; she 
did not know; she had never heard of 
him. So I walked a few steps up to the 
next floor, rang, and M. Pirandello him- 
self came to the door. 

He is a short, solid, healthy-looking 
man, with gray hair and goatee. Very 
kind he was and cordial. Although he 
had on his desk the English translation 
of one of his books (American edition), 
he apparently does not speak English; 
and as I do not converse in Italian, we 
carried on in the language of the coun- 
try where we were. Although French- 
men say he speaks French with a de- 
cided accent, he certainly spoke it well 
enough for me. I understand French 
more easily when it is spoken by a for- 
eigner than by a native; just as in the 
opera I understand more French words 
from Bori than from Léon Rothier. 

I expressed my delight in the per- 
formance of “As You Desire Me” on 
the New York stage; and of my good 
fortune in seeing “Henry IV” at the 
Little Theatre in New Haven, directed 
by Jack Crawford. I asked him if it 
were not true that the key to the “mis- 
taken identity” in so many of his plays 
lies in what we believe rather than in 


T Paris, some weeks ago, I had inter- 


what may be called fact. If the husband 
in “As You Desire Me” had gladly and 
confidently embraced his returning 
wife, instead of seeking proofs of her 
identity, she then would have been his 
wife. “Most certainly! all my plays deal 
with spiritual realities; the reality in the 
mind is more real than reality in fact.” 

I asked him which he preferred—the 
writing of novels or plays. He had no 
doubt about this; plays were nearer his 
heart. 

His personality made a profound im- 
pression on me; quiet dignity, sim- 
plicity, sincerity. Many critics today re- 
gard him as the foremost dramatist on 
the Continent. 

The next afternoon I had a delightful 
conversation with Henry Bernstein, the 
most successful of living French play- 
wrights. His house, filled with magnifi- 
cent paintings and other works of art, 
was temporarily closed; and he is stay- 
ing in a hotel. M. Bernstein is a tall and 
powerful man, built like a good Num- 
ber Five in a University crew; his height 
seemed accentuated by the long dress- 
ing-gown which he wears while work- 
ing. He has enormous vitality, is im- 
mensely cordial, and speaks with great 
vivacity. He apologized for his English; 
unnecessarily, for he speaks English 
with absolute fluency. He loves Ameri- 
ca and the Americans, and believes that 
our present financial depression is only 
temporary. “The Americans are too 
great and resourceful a people to stay 
down.” He had an original theory to ac- 
count for part of our troubles. “You 
make things altogether too well; your 
machines are made with such skill and 
such excellent material they don’t wear 
out; one never has to buy anything 
new. My automobile is American, and 
it will last for many years.” 

He thought our greatest living writer 
is Ernest Hemingway. I remonstrated. 
“Ah, of course he has faults, but what 
vigor, what power, what originality!” 
Like so many Parisians, he does not ad- 
mire Rostand; “our really great French 
mind was Ernest Renan.” He naturally 
prefers irony, the keen, skeptical, pure 
intelligence, to romance. I was not sur- 
prised. But when I asked him what he 
thought of the lyrical genius of Victor 


Hugo, he laughed and quoted André 
Gide, who on being asked who was the 
greatest of all French poets, said “Vic- 
tor Hugo—hélas!” 

On my saying that only a Frenchman 
could really appreciate Racine and enjoy 
the golden age of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he said, “Oh, the seventeenth cen- 
tury is overrated.” 

He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
English language, saying it was a great 
language—no wonder we had a great 
literature. 

I spoke of his own plays—I had read 
them all, and seen many of them on the 
stage. That very week the Comédie re- 
vived La Rafale. I expressed my ad- 
miration for that as a theatrical piece, 
also for La Griffe. But he said he 
thought he had far surpassed those early 
works; “you like ‘La Galerie des Glaces’? 
I asked. “Yes, that is one of my best.” 
But I told him that I liked most Le 
Secret, which I had seen in Paris, and 
which Frances Starr acted magnificent- 
ly in New York. He admitted it had 
some good points. He believes the hu- 
man race has an unconquerable love for 
beauty and that it is the sole business of 
the artist to produce beauty; only we 
must not have any fixed idea of what 
beauty is, for the idea of beauty changes 
from age to age. “It may be that the 
whole world as we now see it will suffer 
a complete change; out of that change 
will rise a new conception of beauty 
which we now do not foresee.” 

Of contemporary French writers, he 
said I ought to read Francois Mauriac 
and Jacques de Lacretelle—both, alas, 
unknown to me. 

Late on the same afternoon, accom- 
panied by my friend and former pupil, 
Hudson (Boz) Hawley, of the Associ- 
ated Press in Paris, I went to see Léon 
Daudet in his office as Editor-in-chief 
of the daily royalist paper, L’Action 
Francaise. Mr. Hawley knows M. Dau- 
det very well, and I wish his letters to 
the famous Frenchman might be print- 
ed. They are worth it. 

Léon Daudet, son of the great Al- 
phonse Daudet, although a Parisian 
born and bred, has the warm-hearted, 
passionate, expansive, ebullient tempera- 
ment of the South, whence his father 
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came. He is roly-poly in shape, keenly 
intelligent, with a remarkable flow of 
conversation. I could listen to him in- 
definitely. Everything he says is inter- 
esting. Although having been much in 
England he must know English well, 
not a single word of English was spoken 
during the hour we spent together. 
Knowing how busy the writer of a daily 
paper is, after we had been there some 
twenty minutes, I rose, and he asked 
“Comment? vous étes pressé?” and I 
gladly sat down again. 

He is a good lover and a good hater. 
His book of Reminiscences (translated 
by Arthur K. Griggs) is vitriolic; but 
he has a genius for friendship, and ab- 
solute reverence for the memory of his 
father. He belongs to the Goncourt 
Academy and told us with much pleas- 
ure that the ten members recently, on a 
secret ballot to determine the greatest 
French novel of the nineteenth century, 
put Flaubert’s “Education Sentimen- 
tale” first and Alphonse Daudet’s “Le 
Nabab” second. In the history of French 
literature, he regarded the sixteenth as 
greater than the seventeenth century, 
because it contained Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne. 

He gave me the four beautiful vol- 
umes, printed on thick cream paper in 
huge type, of his Courrier des Pays-Bas 
(written in exile), called respectively La 
Ronde de Nuit, Les Horreurs de la 
Guerre, Mélancholia, and Les Pélerins 
D’Emmaiis. This is a limited edition, 
will never be reprinted, and I advise 
libraries, collectors, and lovers of con- 
temporary French literature to secure 
copies. 

M. Daudet had the previous week at- 
tended the performance of “Hamlet” in 
French at the Comédie, and I quote 
from his interesting review. 

“La premiére, c’est que Shakespeare 
peignait, sous forme de dramatisation 
de chroniques anciennes et le folklore, 
des événements et allusions 4 des événe- 
ments tragiques de la Cour de la reine 
Elisabeth, comme Racine peignait, sous 
des masques antiques, des figures passi- 
onnées de la Cour du Grand Roi. ... 

“Ma seconde remarque est d’une 
portée plus générale. Ce qui donne au 
drame shakespearien en général, et a 
Hamlet en particular, cette envolée ex- 
traordinaire, c’est qu'il est baigné de 
surnaturel, mieux, de divin; mieux en- 
core, de divin chrétien. . . . Il est a la 
chrétienté ce que les grands tragiques 
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grecs sont au paganisme; et toutes ses 
finales, aprés tant de crimes et d’épou- 
vantes, sont baignées de pardon, de 
sérénité, d’espérance, de sacrifice con- 
senti, en somme: de libération. . . . 

“Notre temps, si tragique, emporté 
par plusieurs tempétes vers des récifs 
inconnus ou barbares, convient au dé- 
ploiement en nous de Shakespeare. Sa 
gloire rencontre nos horreurs, nos pitiés, 
nos amours, nos remords, jusqu’d nos 
songes. Les vibrations de son tocsin s’ac- 
cordent aux vibrations du ndtre. Ses 
gouffres, nous les avons sous nos yeux. 
Toutes les larmes incluses en ses tragé- 
dies ont été versées pendant quatre ans. 
Tous les cris de ses héros mourants ont 
été poussés pendant quatre ans. Mais le 
chemin qui monte de ses profondeurs 
est manifestement—pour qui s’est im- 
prégné de lui et a vécu de lui, Shake- 
speare—celui de la Croix.” 

One of the things that make conversa- 
tion with M. Daudet so enlivening is 
the fact that he possesses such strong 
convictions on all important subjects in 
art, politics, and religion, as to be en- 
tirely without the indifference, polite 
skepticism, and irony so characteristic 
of many writers today. 

He told us many stories and anecdotes 
of his father; and as I took leave, he 
kissed me affectionately on both cheeks. 
During this embrace, Hawley, who had 
never seen his old professor thus saluted, 
stood petrified like Lot’s wife—and the 
story by this time has lost nothing in his 
telling of it, for he is a born raconteur. 

Léon Daudet is an illustration of one 
of my favorite theories, that one cannot 
be unhappy so long as one remains pro- 
foundly interested in life. The world has 
not gone as M. Daudet would like to 
have it; in religion and in politics, he is 
in a minority. But he gave me the im- 
pression not only of being genial, but of 
being happy. It is difficult to say how 
many Christians today would go to the 
stake rather than renounce their faith. 
I feel certain, that if such an emergency 
arose, Léon Daudet would stand sing- 
ing in the flames. 

I had stimulating conversations in 
Paris with my friends Padraic and 
Mary Colum, who have been there dur- 
ing the past year. Wonderful talkers are 
they both! I just missed seeing James 
Joyce, who had been in their apartment 
that morning; but I had the pleasure of 
meeting his daughter Lucia. She was 
born in Italy, speaks half a dozen lan- 
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guages fluently, and English with a de- 
lightful Irish accent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Colum have a charm all their own; they 
are not like anybody else. He has an im- 
aginative quality as shown in his poems 
and fairy tales; and she is a profound 
and penetrating literary critic. They 
look out on the world without preju- 
dice. In some strange fashion they com- 
bine the mellowing of experience with 
the candor of a child. 

An excellent new book on Paris is 
called “My Paris” and is by Arthur K. 
Griggs, an American critic who lives 
in France, and who is familiar with 
European currents of literature. In this 
volume he has made selections from 
Parisian writers which illustrate vari- 
ous features of contemporary life; his 
translations are exceedingly well done. 

How strange it is that Maeterlinck, 
who is living in France and writing 
steadily, is temporarily under an eclipse! 
One never sees or hears mention of his 
name. Perhaps it is because his best 
work was done so many years ago. It is 
forty years since he produced “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” which with “L’Intruse,” 
“Les Aveugles,” “Intérieur,” “Soeur 
Béatrice,’ “Monna Vanna,” “L’Oiseau 
Bleu,” ought to give him a permanent 
place in literature. Was it a tactical er- 
ror for him to write so many books on 
philosophy, mysticism, and natural his- 
tory? On August 29 of this year he be- 
came seventy years old; that birthday 
should have been celebrated interna- 
tionally. 


Let me once more call the attention of 
all Scribnerians to the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. These books, handy in size, well 
printed on good paper, edited by Ed- 
ward Capps, W. H. D. Rouse, and 
T. E. Page, bring to modern readers 
the whole range of Greek and Latin 
literature. The original Greek or Latin 
text is on the left, the English transla- 
tion on the right. There must be thou- 
sands of men and women who studied 
at school or college either Latin or 
Greek or both, who cannot now read 
those languages, but who can refer the 
English words to the accompanying 
original. Then those who have never 
studied the classics, but do not wish to 
live and die in ignorance of Homer and 
Euripides and Plato and Virgil and 
Horace, have an unrivalled opportunity 
here to read these immortal works in 
an admirable modern English transla- 











tion, with the pleasure of possessing 
them in their original languages. These 
books ought to have a prodigious sale. 
They can of course be bought sepa- 
rately. Well over a hundred volumes 
have already appeared; among the latest 
are Plato’s “Republic,” translated by 
Professor Paul Shorey, Seneca’s “Moral 
Essays” translated by Doctor Basore, the 
plays of Plautus translated by Dean 
Paul Nixon, the works of Chrysostom 
translated by Professor Cohoon, the 
works of Philo translated by Colson and 
Whitaker. It is difficult to praise too 
highly this splendid undertaking. 


A new and completely revised edition 
of “Schopenhauer—His Life and Phi- 
losophy” by Helen Zimmern the Inde- 
fatigable, is a response to the steadily 
increasing interest in the work and per- 
sonality of the most popular of modern 
metaphysicians. This little book is 
easier to read than to forget. 

Helen Zimmern is eighty-six years 


old. 


The extraordinary sense of fact which 
characterized Arnold Bennett appears 
on every page of his interesting journal. 
Never disillusioned yet always without 
illusions, he may not have seen life 
whole but he saw it steadily. He looked 
everything and everybody in the face; 
he was always aware of his own latitude 
and longitude. I believe that he could 
have made a more accurate appraisal of 
the calibre of a chance acquaintance 
than a professional psychiatrist. Noth- 
ing seemed to escape his sharp eyes. 
Why, then, out of the multitude of his 
productions, did he write only two first- 
rate novels—“The Old Wives’ Tale” 
and “Riceyman Steps”? Perhaps he was 
always too busy; in his case leisure and 
even loafing might have been more pro- 
ductive than industry. I regard “Clay- 
hanger” as a noble failure. 

Among the most interesting passages 
are his comments on his contempora- 
ries; although in 1909 he did not like 
“What Every Woman Knows” there 
are two earlier entries on Barrie which, 
in view of the fact that both of the 
works discussed seem to have become 
classics, are peculiarly interesting. In 
1896 he wrote, after reading “Margaret 
Ogilvy,” 

“This book is a picture of a grave, 
mighty passionate family of men and 
women. Instinctively, and all the time, 
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I was comparing it with my own, and in 
particular comparing Margaret Ogilvy 
and J. M. Barrie with my mother and 
myself. Again and again, I had to ac- 
knowledge inferiority—inferiority of 
essential ‘character,’ apart from inessen- 
tial talent—a lack of bigness, and a 
presence of certain littlenesses. Yet at 
the same time, I found us sturdy enough 
not to be ashamed of shortcomings. 
What we are, we are! ‘I exist as I am, 
that is enough.’ To hold such a creed 
Religiously is to be great.” 

In 1906: 

“The same evening I took the Mater 
and Tertia and William to see Peter 
Pan. We all thought it a work of sheer 
genius. I regarded it as the finest mod- 
ern work for the English stage.” 


In reading the second volume of Sir 
William Rothenstein’s “Men and Mem- 
ories” and revelling in the reminiscences 
and in the pictures, I was particularly 
pleased to see intimate references to a 
man for whom I have always had in- 
tellectual respect, and yet concerning 
whom I have found it difficult to ob- 
tain knowledge. This is George Calde- 
ron, an Englishman, son of a painter, 
who had spent two years in Russia, 
translated Chekhov, and wrote plays 
that had no popular success. I regard 
his Introduction to “Two Plays by 
Chekhov” as one of the most penetrat- 
ing and brilliant pieces of literary criti- 
cism I know. Calderon was killed in the 
war—what was he doing there? He was 
nearly fifty years old. Well, his vivid 
personality appears in Rothenstein’s 
book. 

“Scholar, writer, athlete, politician, 
reformer, anti-suffragist, dramatist, 
above all else Calderon loved discussion 
. . « he annoyed Conrad; and he failed 
to arouse any response in A. E. Hous- 
man. I remember how Calderon, after 
meeting Housman at our house, re- 
marked, as I accompanied him down- 
stairs: ‘Well, William, so far from be- 
lieving that man wrote The Shropshire 
Lad, 1 shouldn’t even have thought him 
capable of reading it!’ ” 

In inviting Mr. and Mrs. Rothenstein 
to dinner, Calderon wrote, 

“Dinner will be of two kinds, some- 
thing very simple and harmless for 
Rothenstein; and something rich and 
harmful for you.” 

Another Master of Autobiography is 
the English novelist Maurice Baring, 





whose “Puppet Show of Memory” is 
one of my favorite books. Now appears 
“Lost Lectures, or The Fruits of Expe- 
rience,” a diverting series of recollec- 
tions, covering school-days, university 
life, a diplomatic career, the stage, mu- 
sic, etc. As it is quite the fashion to 
look back with disgust on one’s days in 
school and to represent the atmosphere 
there as barbaric, cruel, and stupid, the 
loyal strain in Mr. Baring’s tempera- 
ment comes as a refreshing change: 

“I cannot deal with the experiences 
of others. I can only deal with my own. 
I haven't the slightest pretence of im- 
partiality, nor the slightest desire to see 
the question steadily, and, seeing it 
whole, I am a violent, an unblushing, 
and unrepentant partisan. About my 
own experiences and my own feelings 
with regard to Eton I have no doubt 
whatsoever. I enjoyed Eton wholeheart- 
edly and unreservedly: I enjoyed it all 
from the first to the last moment. If I 
had my life to live over again, I should 
like all that piece back with nothing left 
out. . . . I do not want Harrow to win 
the Eton and Harrow match either this 
year, next year or ever. I do not believe 
that any other school is as good as Eton 
—not nearly as good. I do not believe 
that Eton is quite different now from 
what it used to be. I believe that Eton 
is just the same; but even if she is not, 
even if she has changed for the worse, 
I believe her to be better than any other 
school.” 


While Mr. Charles Morgan holds the 
blue-ribbon among English-writing 
drama critics, being firststring on the 
London Times, his real ambition—to 
be a novelist—has already been attained. 
All he has to do now is to write “bigger 
and better” books. “The Fountain” is a 
best-seller and deserves its success, more 
because of its admirable prose style than 
for any other reason. The Dutch and 
German gentlemen seem to me not only 
better drawn, but better men than the 
English. The British hero is something 
of a prig; the German military officer 
is almost too high-minded, almost too 
unselfish. The Dutch nobleman, the 
Head of the House, is magnificently 
portrayed and is every inch an aristo- 
crat. The heroine is in no way remark- 
able except for her physical beauty and 
charm, which glow through the pages. 
There is much serious and _ solid 
thought, and the author writes with 
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soberness of mind. It is perhaps a trib- 
ute not only to the author, but to the 
American public, that this book is en- 
joying such a wide circulation. But I 
think the hero did not choose the right 
path to overcome the world; and I be- 
lieve at the end of the book he was 
farther from his goal than ever. 

Willa Cather’s three stories in one 
book, “Obscure Destinies,” reveal not 
only the delicacy and precision of her 
art, but her increasing sympathy with 
humanity. She has travelled a long way 
since “A Lost Lady.” America has every 
reason to be proud of her; because, al- 
though she has attempted many differ- 
ent styles of composition, she has ex- 
celled in them all. I like her “quiet” 
books best. 

“I Cover the Waterfront” is by a 
young California journalist, which 
ought to make his particular newspaper 
raise his salary. He is interested in 
everything human, and finds exhibits of 
human nature within his daily beat. He 
has a dramatic method of presentation 
which excites the attention of the reader. 
These sketches are so good as fully to 
deserve their preservation in book form. 
But they have potential rather than 
finished excellence. The author, who 
has the root of the matter in him, will 
write better when he is less occupied 
with his own consciousness. I am not 
trying to be patronizing; this is good 
work and I humbly salute it. But the 
too common American attitude of irony 
blurs what ought to be a pure objective 
image. 


Books on Russia appear every week. 
The Great Experiment needs no adver- 
tising—Russia no longer requires a pub- 
licity agent. But we should like to know 
what is going on—is she leading the 
vanguard of civilization, making a hard 
road smooth for Great Britain and the 
United States? or is she giving us an 
equally valuable lesson in how not to do 
it? In any case, the more we know of 
her actual condition the better for us. 

Isaac Don Levine, who knows Russia 
and Russian, and who has already writ- 
ten valuable contributions on the sub- 
ject, has produced a new book, short in 
size, well illustrated with pictures, full 
of information that will be new to many 
readers, and disconcerting to Russian 
optimism. A book like this is more 
damaging to Russian prestige than con- 
servative propaganda. Its name is “Red 
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Smoke” and it points out ruthlessly the 
natural facts that stand in the way of 
Russia’s success. 

“Russia’s outstanding source of en- 
ergy is her man power. But an indus- 
trial civilization is predicated upon sub- 
stituting for the primitive power of man 
that of the machine, and upon the 
equipment of a country and a popula- 
tion with mechanical men and horses. 
The man power of China, the man 
power of India, is greater than that of 
Russia. Man power in industrial terms 
is a source of poverty. Man power with- 
out mineral power condemns Russia to 
remain an agricultural country, with a 
constantly declining standard of living 
so long as her birth rate continues to 
rise.” 

How deficient is Russia in mineral 
power and in other natural resources? 
Wouldn’t you believe she had enough 
wood? Read Mr. Levine’s book and 
think it over. 

For tourists who expect to travel in 
Russia, and for those who wish to be- 
gin a systematic course of reading on 
contemporary Russia, I recommend 
“This is Russia,” by George Earle Rai- 
guel and William Kistler Huff. It is a 
volume of over 430 pages, copiously il- 
lustrated by photographs—there are 
more than seventy-five pictures. A his- 
torical background is given, a brief his- 
tory of Russian literature, and then 
practically a diary of what our two visi- 
tors saw—largely in Leningrad and 
Moscow. The difficulties that the Amer- 
ican tourist will encounter are fairly 
presented, lack of luxuries, expenses, 
etc. But our two pilgrims evidently were 
profoundly interested in everything, 
and enjoyed their journey. They write 
without prejudice. 


All who have a particular interest in 
eighteenth-century English literature, 
and especially lovers of Parson Wood- 
forde, will enjoy reading a little book 
by the editor of that great Diary—John 
Beresford. “Mr. Du Quesne and Other 
Essays” has one hundred pages on the 
Reverend Mr. Du Quesne, friend and 
correspondent of the Diarist; and a sec- 
ond hundred on Thomas Gray, and 
other persons. The first sentence strikes 
the keynote of the book: “Bridle-paths 
have always had a peculiar fascination 
for me.” Mr. Beresford combines accu- 
rate scholarship, impeccable taste, hu- 
mor, and a quiet, unassuming reverence 
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for things of good report. I highly rec- 
ommend it as a bed book. 

Of the new “Modern Writers Series,” 
edited by Thomas Moult, six volumes 
have appeared, on George Moore, by 
Humbert Wolfe, on Alfred Noyes, 
André Maurois, William H. Davies, 
James Joyce, and W. B. Yeats. Mr. 
Wolfe’s book is entertaining, as any- 
thing on Moore ought to be; but it is 
somewhat overwritten. The Bibliogra- 
phies in this series are useful. 

Two new volumes in “The Open-Air 
Library” are selections from Turgenev’s 
“A Sportsman’s Sketches” in the ad- 
mirable translation of Constance Gar- 
nett, and “Nature in Downland and An 
Old Thorn” by W. H. Hudson. 


In the early years of the twentieth 
century, James Douglas, the London 
critic, announced “Browning will die, 
even as Donne is dead.” In1g18 I stated 
“at this moment the influence of Donne 
is wider than at any time since the mid- 
seventeenth century.” And since 1918 
every year has seen an increase in his 
popularity. One of the most interesting 
books about Donne and his genius is 
“A Garland for John Donne,” edited by 
Theodore Spencer, and containing es- 


says by T. S. Eliot and others. 


Of the new murder-stories, I especial- 
ly commend two: “Keeper of the Keys” 
by the reliable Earl D. Biggers, and 
“Laughing Death” by Walter C. Brown. 


To those who expect to be in Athens 
before another summer, I recommend a 
first-rate physician and a first-rate den- 
tist, both of whom speak English. The 
physician is Doctor Lorando; the den- 
tist is Doctor Krikos. 


To be absorbed in one line of thought 
is not necessarily the sign of an active or 
spacious mind. When George Santayana 
and I were gazing at the brown bears in 
the Roman Zoo, there was one who re- 
mained motionless except that his head 
kept swinging back and forth; he was 
doing this when we arrived, and al- 
though we stayed a long while, he was 
doing it when we left. “He has an idée 
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fixe,” said Mr. Santayana. 


The completion of “Everyman’s En- 
cyclopadia” in twelve small volumes is 
another triumph of modern publishing. 
Taking up comparatively little room on 
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a bookshelf, they provide enormous and 
varied information. 


Recently admitted to the Fano Club 
are Miss Nettie L. Whitney of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Marie G. Phillips and Vir- 
ginia Phillips, of Dorchester, Mass. 


The death of Arthur Scribner re- 
moved a publisher who maintained the 
highest standards of a great profession 
and a man for whom every one who had 
the good fortune to know him felt the 
warmest affection. I had a long talk 
with him only a few weeks before the 
end and I shall always remember it. 
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“I Cover the Waterfront,” by Max Miller. 
Dutton. $2. 

“Red Smoke,” by I. D. Levine. 
$2. 

“This Is Russia,” by Raiguel and Huff. Penn. 
$5. 

“Schopenhauer,” by Helen Zimmern. 
ners. $1.75. 

“Journal,” by Arnold Bennet. Viking. $4. 
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stein. Coward McCann. $5. 

“Lost Lectures,” by M. Baring. Knopf. $3. 

“The Fountain,” by Charles Morgan. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

“Obscure Destinies,” by Willa Cather. Knopf. 
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When Dinny opened her eyes on the 
morning after she had told her father, 
she could not remember what her trou- 
ble was. Realisation caused her to sit 
up with a feeling of terror. Suppose 
Wilfrid ran away from it all, back to 
the East or further! He well might and 
think he was doing it for her sake. 

T can’t wait till Thursday,’ she 
thought: ‘I must go up. If only I had 
money, in case—!’ She rummaged out 
her trinkets and took hasty stock of 
them. The two gentlemen of South 
Molton Street! In the matter of Jean’s 
emerald pendant they had behaved 
beautifully. She made a little parcel of 
her pledgeable ornaments, reserving the 
two or three she normally wore. There 
were none of much value, and to get a 
hundred pounds on them, she felt, 
would strain the benevolence of South 
Molton Street. 

At breakfast they all behaved as if 
nothing had happened. So, then, they 
all knew the worst! 

‘Playing the angel!’ she thought. 

When her father announced that he 
was going up to Town, she said she 
would come with him. 

He looked at her, rather like a mon- 
key questioning man’s right not to be 
one too. Why had she never before no- 
ticed that his brown eyes could have that 
flickering mournfulness? 

“Very well,” he said. 

“Shall I drive you?” asked Jean. 

“Thankfully accepted,” murmured 
Dinny. 


Nobody said a word on the subject 
occupying all their thoughts. 

In the open car she sat beside her 
father. The may-blossom, rather late, 
was at its brightest, and its scent quali- 
fied the frequent drifts of petrol fume. 
The sky had the high brooding gray of 
rain withheld. Their road passed over 
the Chilterns, through Hampden, Great 
Missenden, Chalfont, and Chorley 
Wood; land so English that no one, 
suddenly awakened, could at any mo- 
ment of the drive have believed he was 
in any other country. It was a drive 
Dinny never tired of; but to-day the 
spring green and brightness of the may 
and apple bloom, the windings and div- 
ings through old villages, could not de- 
flect her attention from the impassive 
figure by whom she sat. She knew in- 
stinctively that he was going to try and 
see Wilfrid, and, if so—she was, too. 
But when he talked it was of India. And 
when she talked it was of birds. And 
Jean drove furiously and never looked 
behind her. Not till they were in the 
Finchley Road did the General say: 

“Where d’you want to be set down, 
Dinny?” 

“Mount Street.” 

“You're staying up, then?” 

“Yes, till Friday.” 

“We'll drop you and I'll go on to my 
Club. You'll drive me back this eve- 
ning, Jean?” 

Jean nodded without turning and 
slid between two vermilion-coloured 
*buses, so that two drivers simultane- 
ously used a qualitative word. 

Dinny was in a ferment of thought. 


Loeb Classical Library. Putnam. 

“Mr. Du Quesne and Other Essays,” by Beres- 
ford. Oxford. $1.75. 

“George Moore,” by H. 
$1.50. 

“My Paris,” by A. K. Griggs. Dial. $4. 

“A Sportsman's Sketches,” by Turgenev. Dut- 
ton. $1.75. 

“A Garland for John Donne,” ed. Spencer. 
Harvard. $2.50. 

“Keeper of the Keys,” by Biggers. 
Merrill. $2. 

“Laughing Death,” by W. C. Brown. Lippin- 
cott. $2. 

“Nature in Downland,” by Hudson. Dut- 
ton. $1.75. 
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Continued from page 204 


Dared she telephone Stack to ring her 
up when her father came? If so, she 
could time her visit to the minute. 
Dinny was of those who at once estab- 
lish liaison with ‘staff.’ She could not 
help herself to a potato without uncon- 
sciously conveying to the profferer that 
she was interested in his personality. 
She always said “Thank you,’ and rarely 
passed from the presence without hav- 
ing made some remark which betrayed 
common humanity. She had only seen 
Stack three times, but she knew he felt 
that she was a human being, even if she 
did not come from Barnstaple. She men- 
tally reviewed his no longer youthful 
figure, his monastic face, black-haired 
and large-nosed, with eyes full of ex- 
pression, his curly mouth at once judg- 
matic and benevolent. He moved up- 
right and almost at a trot. She had seen 
him look at her as if saying to himself: 
‘If this is to be our fate, could I do with 
it? I could.’ He was, she felt, perma- 
nently devoted to Wilfrid. She deter- 
mined to risk it. When they drove away 
from her at Mount Street, she thought: 
‘I hope I shall never be a father!’ 

“Can I telephone, Blore?” 

“Certainly, Miss.” 

She gave Wilfrid’s number. 

“Is that Stack? Miss Cherrell speak- 
ing . . . Would you do me a little fa- 
vour? My father is going to see Mr. 
Desert to-day, General Sir Conway 
Cherrell; I don’t know at what time, 
but I want to come myself while he’s 
there. . . . Could you ring me up here 
as soon as he arrives, then? I'll wait in 
. . « Thank you so very much .. . Is 
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Mr. Desert well? . . . Don’t tell him 
or my father, please, that I’m coming. 
Thank you ever so!” 

‘Now,’ she thought, ‘unless I’ve mis- 
read Dad! There’s a picture gallery op- 
posite, I shall be able to see him leave 
from the window of it.’ 

No call came before lunch, which she 
had with her aunt. 

“Your uncle has seen Jack Musk- 
ham,” said Lady Mont, in the middle of 
lunch; “Royston, you know; and he 
brought back the other one, just like a 
monkey—they won’t say anything. But 
Michael says he mustn’t, Dinny.” 

“Mustn’t what, Aunt Em?” 

“Publish that poem.” 

“Oh! but he will.” 

“Why? Is it good?” 

“The best he has ever written.” 

“So unnecessary.” 

“Wilfrid isn’t ashamed, Aunt Em.” 

“Such a bore for you, I do think. I 
suppose one of those companionable 
marriages wouldn’t do, would it?” 

“I’m surprised at you, dear.” 

“Until death—it’s a long time—and 
so much in between. Still, there’s our 
name. And things get about so. I should 
hate you to get into the papers, Dinny.” 

“Not more than I should myself, 
Auntie.” 

“Fleur got into the papers, libellin’.” 

“T remember.” 

“What's that thing that comes back 
and hits you by mistake?” 

“A boomerang?” 

“I knew it was Australian. Why do 
they have an accent like that?” 

“Really I don’t know, darling.” 

“And marsupials? Blore, Miss Din- 
ny’s glass.” 

“No more, thank you, Aunt Em. And 
may I get down?” 

“Let’s both get down”; and, getting 
up, Lady Mont regarded her niece with 
her head on one side: “Deep breathin’ 
and carrots to cool the blood. Why gulf- 
stream, Dinny? What gulf is that?” 

“Mexico, dear.” 

“The eels come from there, I was 
readin’. Are you goin’ out?” 

“I’m waiting for a "phone call.” 

“When they say tr-r-roubled, it hurts 
my teeth. Nice girls, I’m sure. Coffee?” 

“Yes, please!” 

“It does. One comes together like a 
puddin’ after it.” 

Dinny thought: ‘Aunt Em always 
sees more than one thinks.’ 

“Bein’ in love,” continued Lady 


Mont, “is worse in the country—there’s 
the cuckoo. They don’t have it in Amer- 
ica, somebody said. Perhaps they don’t 
fall in love there. Your uncle’ll know. 
He came back with a story about a 
poppa at Nooport. For that you must 
fall in love. At least, it used to be so. 
I feel other people’s insides,” contin- 
ued her aunt, uncannily: “Where’s 
your father gone?” 

“To his Club.” 

“Did you tell him, Dinny?” 

“Yes.” 

“You're his favourite.” 

“Oh! no, Clare.” 

“Fiddle!” 

“Did the course of your love run 
smooth, Aunt Em?” 

“I had a good figure,” replied her 
aunt; “too much, perhaps; we had then. 
Lawrence was my first.” 

“Really?” 

“Except for choir-boys and our 
groom, and a soldier or two. There was 
a little Captain with a black moustache. 
Inconsiderate, when one’s fourteen.” 

“I suppose your ‘wooing’ was very 
decorous?” 

“No; your uncle was passionate. 
Ninety-one. There’d been no rain for 
thirty years.” 

“No such rain?” 

“No! No rain at all—I forget where. 
There’s the telephone!” 

Dinny reached the ‘phone just in 
front of the butler. 

“It'll be for me, Blore, thank you.” 

She took up the receiver with a shak- 
ing hand. 

“Yes? ...I see... thank you, Stack 
... thank you very much... Will 
you get me a taxi, Blore?” 


te 


She directed the taxi to the gallery 
opposite Wilfrid’s rooms, bought a cata- 
logue, and went upstairs to the window. 
Here, under pretext of minutely exam- 
ining Number 35, called ‘Rhythm,’ a 
misnomer so far as she could see, she 
kept watch on the door opposite. Her 
father could not already have left Wil- 
frid, for it was only seven minutes from 
the telephone call. Very soon, however, 
she saw him issuing from the door, 
and watched him down the street. His 
head was bent and he shook it once 
or twice; she could not see his face, but 
she could picture its expression. 

‘Gnawing his moustache,’ 
thought; ‘poor Dad!’ 


she 
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The moment he rounded the corner 
she ran down, slipped across the street 
and up the first flight. Outside Wilfrid’s 
door she stood with her hand raised to 
the bell. Then she rang. 

“Am I too late, Stack?” 

“The General’s just gone, Miss.” 

“Oh! May I see Mr. Desert? Don’t 
announce me.” 

“No, Miss,” said Stack. Had she ever 
seen eyes more full of understanding? 

Taking a deep breath, she opened the 
door. Wilfrid was standing at the hearth 
with his head bent down on his folded 
arms. She stole silently up, waiting for 
him to realise her presence. 

Suddenly he threw his head up, and 
saw her. 

“Darling!” said Dinny, “so sorry for 
startling you!” And she tilted her head, 
with lips a little parted, and throat ex- 
posed, watching the struggle on his 
face. 

He succumbed and kissed her. 

“Dinny, your father 

“I know. I saw him go. ‘Mr. Desert, 
I believe! My daughter has told me of 
an engagement, and—er—your posi- 
tion. I—er—have that. 
You have—er—considered what will 
happen when your—er—escapade out 
there becomes—er—known. My daugh 
ter is of age, she can please herself, but 
we are all extremely fond of her, and I 
think you will agree that in the face of 
such an—er—scandal it would be 
wholly wrong on your part—er—to con- 


come about 


sider yourself engaged to her at pres- 
ent.’” 

“Almost exact.” 

“And you answered?” 

“I'd think it over. He’s perfectly 
right.” 

“He is perfectly wrong. I have told 
you before, ‘Love is not love which al- 
ters when it alteration finds.’ Michacl 
thinks you ought not to oublish “The 
Leopard.’ ” 

“T must. I want it off my chest. When 
I’m not with you I’m hardly sane.” 

“I know! But, darling, those two are 
not going to say anything: need it ever 
come out? Things that don’t come out 
quickly often don’t come out at all. 
Why go to meet trouble?” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s some damned fear 
in me that I was yellow. I want the 
whole thing out. Then, yellow or not, 
I can hold my head up. Don’t you see, 
Dinny?” 

She did see. The look on his face was 
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enough. ‘It’s my business,’ she thought, 
‘to feel as he does, whatever I think; 
only so can I help him; perhaps only so 
can I keep him.’ 

“I understand, perfectly. Michael’s 
wrong. We'll face the music, and our 
heads shall be ‘bloody but unbowed.’ 
But we won’t be ‘captains of our souls,’ 
whatever happens.” 

And, having got him to smile, she 
drew him down beside her. After that 
long close silence, she opened her eyes 
with the slow look all women know 
how to give. 

“To-morrow is Thursday, Wilfrid. 
Will you mind if we drop in on Uncle 
Adrian on the way home? He’s on our 
side. And about our engagement, we 
can say we aren’t engaged, and de all 
the same. Good-bye, my love!” 

Down in the vestibule by the front 
door as she was opening it, Stack’s voice 
said: 

“Excuse me, Miss.” 

“Yes?” 

“T’ve been with Mr. Desert a long 
time, and I’ve been thinking. You're en- 
gaged to him, if I don’t mistake, Miss?” 

“Yes and no, Stack. I hope to marry 
him, however.” 

“Quite, Miss. And a good thing, too, 
if you'll excuse me. Mr. Desert is a sud- 
den gentleman, and I was thinking if 
we were in leeaison, as you might say, 
it'd be for his good.” 

“T quite agree; that’s why I rang you 
up this morning.” 

“T’ve seen many young ladies in my 
time, but never one I’d rather he mar- 
ried, Miss, which is why Uve taken the 
liberty.” 

Dinny held out her hand. “I’m ter- 
ribly glad you did; it’s just what I want- 
ed; because things are difficult, and go- 
ing to be more so, I’m afraid.” 

Having polished his hand, Stack took 
hers, and they exchanged a rather con- 
vulsive squeeze. 

“I know there’s something on his 
mind,” he said. “That’s not my busi- 
ness. But I have known him to take very 
sudden decisions. And if you were to 
give me your telephone numbers, Miss, 
I might be of service to you both.” 

Dinny wrote them down. “This is the 
town one at my uncle’s, Sir Lawrence 
Mont’s, in Mount Street; and this is my 
country one at Condaford Grange in 
Oxfordshire. One or the other is almost 
sure to find me. And thank you ever 
so. It takes a load off my mind.” 
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“And off mine, Miss. Mr. Desert has 
every call on.me. And I want the best 
for him. He’s not everybody’s money, 
but he’s mine.” 

“And mine, Stack.” 

“I won’t bandy compliments, Miss, 
but he’ll be a lucky one, if you'll excuse 
me.” 

Dinny smiled. “No, I shall be the 
lucky one. Good-bye, and thank you 
again.” 

She went away, treading, so to speak, 
on Cork Street. She had an ally in the 
lion’s mouth; a spy in the friend’s 
camp; a faithful traitor! Thus mixing 
her metaphors she scurried back to her 
aunt’s house. Her father would almost 
certainly go there before returning to 


Condaford. 
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Seeing his unmistakable old ‘bowler’ 
in the hall, she took the precaution of 
removing her own hat before going to 
the drawing room. He was talking to 
her aunt, and they stopped as she came 
in. Every one would always stop now, 
as she came in! Looking at them with 
quiet directness she sat down. 

The General’s eyes met hers. 

“T’ve been to see Mr. Desert, Dinny.” 

“I know, dear. He is thinking it over. 
We shall wait till every one knows, any- 
way.” 

The General moved uneasily. 

“And if it is any satisfaction to you, 
we are not formally engaged.” 

The General gave her a slight bow, 
and Dinny turned to her aunt, who was 
fanning a pink face with a piece of 
lilac-coloured blotting paper. 

There was a silence, then the General 
said: 

“When are you going to Lipping- 
hall, Em?” 

“Next week,” replied Lady Mont, 
“or is it the week after? Lawrence 
knows. I’m showin’ two gardeners at 
the Chelsea Flower Show. Boswell and 
Johnson, Dinny.” 

“Oh! Are they still with you?” 

“More so. Con, you ought to grow 
pestifera—no, that’s not the name—that 
hairy anemone thing.” 

“Pulsatilla, Auntie.” 

“Charmin’ flowers. They want lime.” 

“We're short of lime at Condaford,” 
said the General, “as you ought to 
know, Em.” 

“Our azaleas were a dream this year, 
Aunt Em.” 


Lady Mont put down the blotting 
paper. 

“T’ve been tellin’ your father, Dinny.” 

“Thank you, dear.” 

“That it’s no good fussin’ you.” 

Dinny, watching her father’s glum 
face, said: “Do you know that nice shop 
in Bond Street, Auntie, where they 
make animals? I got a lovely little Vixen 
and her cubs there to make Dad like 
foxes better.” 

“Huntin’,” said Lady Mont, and 
sighed: “When they get up chimneys, 
it’s rather touchin’.” 

“Even Dad doesn’t like digging out, 
or stopping earths, do you, Dad?” 

“N-no!” said the General, “on the 
whole, no!” 

“Bloodin’ children, too,” said Lady 
Mont; “I saw you blooded, Con.” 

“Messy job, and quite unnecessary! 
Only the old raw-hide school go in for 
it now.” 

“He looked so nasty, Dinny.” 

“Yes, you haven’t got the face for it, 
Dad. It wants one of those snub-nosed, 
red-haired, freckled boys, that like kill- 
ing for the sake of killing.” 

The General rose. 

“I must be going back to the Club. 
Jean picks me up there. When shall we 
see you, Dinny? Your mother—” and 
he stopped. 

“Aunt Em’s keeping me till Satur- 
day.” 

The General nodded. He suffered 
his sister’s and daughter’s kiss with a 
face that seemed to say, “Yes—but——’ 

From the window Dinny watched his 
figure moving down the street, and her 
heart twitched. 

“Your father!” said her aunt’s voice 
behind her: “All this is very wearin’!” 

“T think it’s very dear of Dad not to 
have mentioned the fact that I’m de- 
pendent on him.” 

“Con is a dear,” said Lady Mont; “he 
said the young man was respectful. Who 
was it said: ‘Garoo—garoo’?” 

“Lewis Carroll.” 

“That’s what I feel.” 

Dinny turned from the window. 

“Auntie! I don’t feel the same being 
at all as I did two weeks ago. I’m ut- 
terly changed. Then I didn’t seem to 
have any desires; now I’m all one de- 
sire, and I don’t seem to care whether 
I’m decent or not. Don’t say Epsom 
salts!” 

Lady Mont patted her arm. 

“Honour thy father and thy moth- 
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er,” she said; “but then there was ‘For- 
sake all and follow me’—you can’t tell.” 

“I can,” said Dinny. “Do you know 
what I’m hoping now? That everything 
will come out to-morrow. If it did, we 
could be married at once.” 

“Let’s have some tea, Dinny. Blore, 
tea! Indian and strong!” 


XVI 


Dinny took her lover to Adrian’s door 
at the Museum the next day, and left 
him there. Looking round at his tall, 
hatless, girt-in figure, she saw him give 
a violent shiver. But he smiled, and 
even at that distance she felt the beauty 
of his eyes. 

Adrian, already warned, received the 
young man with what he stigmatised to 
himself as ‘morbid curiosity,’ and placed 
him at once in mental apposition to 
Dinny. A curiously diverse couple they 
would make! Yet, with a perception not 
perhaps unconnected with the custody 
of skeletons, he had a feeling that his 
niece was not physically in error. This 
was a figure that could well stand or lie 
beside her. Its stringy grace and bony 
gallantry accorded with her style and 
slenderness; and the darkened face, with 
its drawn and bitter lines, had eyes 
which even Adrian, who had all the 
public-school-man’s impatience of male 
film stars, could see would be attractive 
to the female gender. Bones broke the 
ice to some degree; and over the iden- 
tity of a supposed Hittite in moderate 
preservation they became almost cordial. 
Places and people whom they had both 
seen in strange conditions were a fur- 
ther incentive to human feeling. But 
not till he had taken up his hat to go, 
did Wilfrid say suddenly: 

“Well, Mr. Cherrell, what would you 
do?” 

Adrian, who was locking up, halted 
and considered his questioner with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“T’m a poor hand at advice, but Dinny 
is a precious baggage——” 

“She is.” 

Adrian bent and shut the door of a 
cabinet. 

“This morning,” he said, “I watched 
a solitary ant in my bath-room, trying to 
make its way and find out about things. 
I'm sorry to say I dropped some ashes 
from my pipe on it to see what it would 
do. Providence all over—always drop- 
ping ashes from its pipe on us to ob- 


serve the result. I’ve been in several 
minds, but I’ve come to the conclusion 
that if you're really in love with Din- 
ny—” The convulsive movement of 
Wilfrid’s body ended in the tight clench- 
ing of his hands on his hat—“as I see 
you are, and as I know her to be with 
you, then stand fast and work your 
way with her through the ashes. She’d 
rather be in the cart with you than in 
a Pullman with the rest of us. I believe,” 
and Adrian’s face was illuminated by 
earnestness, “that she is one of those of 
whom it is not yet written, ‘and they 
twain shall be one spirit.’” The young 
man’s face quivered. ‘Genuine!’ he 
thought. 

“So think first of her, but not in the 
‘I love you so that nothing will induce 
me to marry you’ fashion. Do what she 
wants—when she wants it—she’s not 
unreasonable. And I don’t believe hon- 
estly that you'll either of you regret it.” 

Desert took a step towards him, and 
Adrian could see that he was intensely 
moved. But he mastered all expression, 
save a little jerky smile, made a move- 
ment of one hand, turned, and went out. 

Adrian continued to shut the doors of 
cupboards that contained bones. “That,” 
he was thinking, ‘is the most difficult, 
and in some ways the most beautiful 
face I’ve seen. The spirit walks upon its 
waters and is often nearly drowned. I 
wonder if that advice was criminal, be- 
-ause for some reason or other I believe 
he’s going to take it.’ And he returned 
to the reading of a geographical maga- 
zine which Wilfrid’s visit had inter- 
rupted. It contained a spirited account 
of an Indian tribe on the Amazon which 
had succeeded, even without the aid 
of American engineers at capitalistic 
salaries, in perfecting the Communistic 
ideal. None of them, apparently, owned 
anything. Their whole lives, including 
the processes of nature, were passed in 
the public eye. They wore no clothes, 
they had no laws; their only punish- 
ment, something in connection with red 
ants, was inflicted for the only offence, 
that of keeping anything to themselves. 
They lived on the cassava root vari- 
egated with monkey, and were the ideal 
community! 

‘A wonderful instance,’ thought Adri- 
an, ‘of how the life of man runs in 
cycles. For the last twenty thousand 
years we've been trying, as we thought, 
to improve on the form of existence 
practised by these Indians, only to find 
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it re-introduced as the perfect form of 
life.’ 

He sat for some time with a smile 
biting deep into the folds about his 
mouth. Doctrinaires, extremists! That 
Arab who put a pistol to young Desert’s 
head was a symbol of the most mis- 
chievous trait in human nature! Ideas 
and creeds, what were they but half 
truths, only useful in so far as they 
helped to keep life balanced. The geo- 
graphical magazine slipped off his knee. 

He stopped on the way home in the 
garden of his square to feel the sun on 
his cheek and listen to a blackbird. He 
had all he wanted in life; the woman he 
loved, fair health, a fair salary—seven 
hundred a year and the prospect of a 
pension—two adorable children, not his 
own, so that he was free from the mis- 
givings of more normal parents; an ab- 
sorbing job, a love of nature, and an- 
other thirty years, perhaps, before him. 
‘If at this moment,’ he thought, ‘some- 
one put a pistol to my head and said: 
“Adrian Cherrell, renounce Christianity 
or out go your brains!” should I say 
with Clive in India: “Shoot and be 
damned!” ’ And he could not answer. 
The blackbird continued to sing, the 
young leaves to twitter in the breeze, 
the sun to warm his cheek, and life to 
be desirable in the quiet of that one-time 
fashionable square. . . . 
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Dinny, when she left those two on 
the verge of acquaintanceship, had 
paused, in two minds and then gone 
north to St. Augustine’s-in-the-Meads. 
Her instinct was to sap the opposition 
of the outlying portions of her family, 
so as to isolate the defences of her 
immediate people. She moved towards 
the heart of practical Christianity with 
a certain rather fearful exhilaration. 

Her Aunt May was in the act of dis- 
pensing tea to two young ex-Collegians, 
before their departure to a club where 
they superintended the skittles, chess, 
draughts and ping-pong of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“If you want Hilary, Dinny, he had 
two committees, but they might collapse 
because he’s almost the whole of both.” 

“You and Uncle know about me, I 
suppose?” 

Mrs. Hilary nodded. She was looking 
very fresh in a sprigged dress. 

“Would you mind telling me what 
Uncle feels about it?” 
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“T’d rather leave that to him, Dinny. 
We neither of us remember Mr. Desert 
very well.” 

“People who don’t know him well 
will always misjudge him. But neither 
you nor Uncle care what other people 
think.” She said this with a guileless 
expression which by no means deceived 
Mrs. Hilary, accustomed to Women’s 
Institutes. 

“We’re neither of us very orthodox, 
as you know, Dinny, but we do both of 
us believe very deeply in what Christi- 
anity stands for, and it’s no good pre- 
tending we don’t.” 

Dinny thought a moment. 

“Is that more than gentleness and 
courage and self-sacrifice, and must one 
be a Christian to have those?” 

“I'd rather not talk about it. I should 
be sorry to say anything that would put 
me in a position different from Hil- 
ary’s.” 

“Auntie, how model of you!” 

Mrs. Hilary smiled. And Dinny knew 
that judgment in this quarter was defi- 
nitely reserved. 
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She waited, talking of other things, 
till Hilary came in. He was looking pale 
and worried. Her aunt gave him tea, 
passed a hand over his forehead, and 
went out. 

Hilary drank off his tea and filled his 
pipe with a knot of tobacco screwed up 
in a circular paper. 

“Why Corporations, Dinny? Why 
not three doctors, three engineers, three 
architects, an adding machine, and a 
man of imagination to work it and keep 
them straight?” 

“Are you in trouble, Uncle?” 

“Yes, gutting houses on an overdraft 
is ageing enough, without corporational 
red tape.” 

Looking at his worn but smiling face, 
Dinny thought: ‘I can’t bother him with 
my little affairs.’ “You and Aunt May 
couldn’t spare time, I suppose, to come 
to the Chelsea Flower Show on Tues- 
day?” 

“My goodness,” said Hilary, sticking 
one end of a match into the centre of 
the knob and lighting it with the other 
end, “how I would love to stand in a 
tent and smell azaleas!” 

“We thought of going at one o'clock, 
so as to avoid the worst of the crush. 
Aunt Em would send for you.” 


“Can’t promise, so don’t send. If 
we're not at the main entrance at one, 
you'll know that Providence has inter- 
vened. And now, what about you? 
Adrian has told me.” 

“I don’t want to bother you, Uncle.” 

Hilary’s shrewd blue eyes almost dis- 
appeared. He expelled a cloud of smoke. 

“Nothing that concerns you will both- 
er me, my dear, except in so far as it’s 
going to hurt you. I suppose you must, 
Dinny?” 

“Yes, I must.” 

Hilary sighed. 

“In that case it remains to make the 
best of it. But the world loves the mar- 
tyrdom of others, I’m afraid he'll have 
a bad Press, as they say.” 

“I’m sure he will.” 

“I can only just remember him, as a 
rather tall scornful young man in a buff 
waistcoat. Has he lost the scorn?” 

Dinny smiled. 

“It’s not the side I see much of at 
present.” 

“I sincerely trust,” said Hilary, “that 
he has not what they call devouring pas- 
sions.” 

“Not so far as I have observed.” 

“I mean, Dinny, that once that type 
has eaten its cake, it shows all the old 
Adam with a special virulence. Do you 
get me?” 

“Yes. But I believe it’s a ‘marriage of 
true minds’ with us.” 

“Then, my dear, God’s speed. Only, 
when people begin to throw bricks, 
don’t resent it. You’re doing this with 
your eyes open, and you'll have no right 
to. Harder to bear than having your own 
toe trodden on, is seeing one you love 
batted over the head. So catch hold of 
yourself hard at the start, and go on 
catching hold, or you'll make it worse 
for him. If I’m not wrong, Dinny, you 
can get very hot about things.” 

“T’'ll try not to. When Wilfrid’s book 
of poems comes out, I want you to read 
one called “The Leopard,’ it gives his 
state of mind about the whole thing.” 

“Oh!” said Hilary, blankly. “Justifi- 
cation? That’s a mistake.” 

“That’s what Michael says. I don’t 
know whether it is or not; I think in the 
end—not. Anyway it’s coming out.” 

“There beginneth a real dog-fight. 
‘Turn the other cheek’ and ‘too proud to 
fight’ would have been better left un- 
said. All the same, it’s asking for treu- 
ble, and that’s all about it.” 

“T can’t help it, Uncle.” 
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“T realise that, Dinny; it’s when I 
think of the number of things you 
won't be able to help that I feel so blue. 
And what about Condaford? Is it go- 
ing to cut you off from that?” 

“People do come round, except in 
novels; and even there they have to in 
the end, or else die, so that the heroine 
may be happy. Will you say a word for 
us to Father if you see him, Uncle?” 

“No, Dinny. An elder brother never 
forgets how superior he was to you 
when he was big and you were not.” 

Dinny rose. 

“Well, Uncle; thank you ever so for 
not believing in damnation, and even 
more for not saying so. I shall remem- 
ber all you’ve said. Tuesday, one o’clock 
at the main entrance; and don’t forget 
to eat something first, it’s a very tiring 
business, flower-show people always 
seem so plain.” 
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When she had gone Hilary refilled 
his pipe. 

*“And even more for not saying so!” ’ 
he repeated in thought. “That young 
woman can be caustic. I wonder how 
often I say things I don’t mean in the 
course of my professional duties.’ And, 
seeing his wife in the doorway, he 
added: 

“May, would you say I was a humbug 
—professionally?” 

“Yes, dear. How could it be other- 
wise?” 

“The forms a parson uses aren’t broad 
enough to cover the variations of hu- 
man nature? But I don’t see how they 
could be. Would you like to go to the 
Chelsea Flower Show on Tuesday?” 

Mrs. Hilary, thinking: ‘Dinny might 
have asked me,’ replied cheerfully: 
“Very much.” 

“Let’s try and arrange so that we can 
get there at one o'clock.” 

“Did you talk to her about her af- 
fair?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is she immovable?” 

“Quite.” 

Mrs. Hilary sighed. “It’s an awful 
pity. Do you think a man could ever 
live that down?” 

“Twenty years ago I should have said 
‘No.’ Now I’m not sure. It seems a 
queer thing to say, but it’s not the really 
religious people who'll matter.” 

“Why?” 
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“Because they won’t come across 
them. It’s the army and Empire people, 
and Englishmen overseas, whom they 
will come across continually. The hub 
of unforgiveness is in her own family 
to start with. It’s the yellow label. The 
gum they use putting that on is worse 
than the patent brand of any hotel that 
wants to advertise itself.” 

“I wonder,” said Mrs. Hilary, “what 
the children would say about it.” 

“Queer that we don’t know.” 

“We know less about our children 
than any of their friends do. Were we 
like that to our elders, I wonder?” 

“My elders looked on us as biological 
specimens; they had us at an angle, and 
knew quite a lot about us. We’ve tried 
to put ourselves on a level with our 
youngsters, elder brother and sister busi- 
ness, and we don’t know a thing. We’ve 
missed the one knowledge, and haven’t 
got the other. A bit humiliating, but 
they’re a decent crowd. It’s not the 
young people I’m afraid of in Dinny’s 
business, it’s those who’ve had experi- 
ence of the value of English prestige, 
and they'll be justified; and those who 
like to think he’s done a thing they 
wouldn’t have done themselves—and 
they won’t be justified a bit.” 

“I think Dinny’s over-estimating her 
strength, Hilary.” 

“No woman really in love could do 
otherwise. To find out whether she is 
or not will be her job. Well, she won’t 
rust.” 

“You speak as if you rather liked 

it.” 
“The milk is spilled, and it’s no good 
worrying. Let’s get down to the word- 
ing of that new appeal. There’s going 
to be a bad trade slump. Just our luck! 
All the people who’ve got money will 
be sticking to it.” 

“I wish people wouldn’t be less ex- 
travagant when times are bad. It only 
means less work still. The shopkeepers 
are moaning about that already.” 

Hilary reached for a notebook and be- 
gan writing. His wife looked over his 
shoulder presently and read: 

“To all whom it may concern: 

“And whom does it not concern that 
there should be in our midst thousands 
of people so destitute from birth to death 
of the bare necessities of life, that they 
don’t know what real cleanliness, real 
health, real fresh air, real good food 
is?” 


“One real will cover the lot, dear.” 


XVII 


Arriving at the Chelsea Flower Show, 
Lady Mont said thoughtfully: “I’m 
meetin’ Boswell and Johnson at the cal- 
ceolarias, Dinny. What a crowd!” 

“Yes, and all plain. Do they come be- 
cause they’re yearning for beauty they 
haven’t got?” 

“I can’t get Boswell and Johnson to 
yearn. There’s Hilary! He’s had that 
suit ten years. Take this and run for 
tickets, or he’ll try and pay.” 

With a five pound note Dinny slid 
towards the wicket, avoiding her uncle’s 
eyes. She secured four tickets, and turn- 
ed smiling. 

“I saw you being a serpent,” he said: 
“Where are we going first? Azaleas. I 
like to be thoroughly sensual at a flow- 
er show.” 

Lady Mont’s deliberate presence 
caused a little swirl in the traffic, while 
her eyes from under slightly drooped 
lids took in the appearance of the peo- 
ple selected, as it were, to show off 
flowers. 

The tent they entered was warm with 
humanity and perfume, though the day 
was damp and cool. The ingenious 
beauty of each group of blossoms was 
being digested by variegated types of 
human beings linked only by that mys- 
terious air of kinship which comes from 
attachment to the same pursuit. This 
was the great army of flower-raisers— 
growers of primulas in pots, of nastur- 
tiums, gladioli and flags in back London 
gardens, of stocks, hollyhocks and 
sweet williams in little provincial plots; 
the gardeners of larger grounds; the 
owners of hothouses and places where 
experiments are made—but not many 
of these, for they had already passed 
through or would come later. All moved 
with a prying air, as if marking down 
their own next ventures; and alongside 
the nurserymen would stop and engage 
as if making bets. And the subdued 
murmur of voices, cockneyfied, coun- 
trified, cultivated, all commenting on 
flowers, formed a hum like that of bees, 
if not so pleasing. This subdued expres- 
sion of a national passion, walled-in by 
canvas, together with the scent of the 
flowers, exercised on Dinny a hypnotic 
effect, so that she moved from one bril- 
liant planted posy to another, silent and 
with her slightly upturned nose twitch- 
ing delicately. 

Her aunt’s voice roused her: 
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“There they are!” she said, pointing 
with her chin. 

Dinny saw two men standing so still 
that she wondered if they had forgotten 
why they had come. One had a reddish 
moustache and sad cow-like eyes; the 
other looked like a bird with a game 
wing; their clothes were stiff with Sun- 
days. They were not talking, nor look- 
ing at the flowers, but as if placed there 
by Providence without instructions. 

“Which is Boswell, Auntie?” 

“No moustache,” said Lady Mont; 
“Johnson has the green hat. He’s deaf. 
So like them.” 

She moved towards them, and Dinny 
heard her say: “Ah!” 

The two gardeners rubbed their 
hands on the sides of their trousered 
legs, but did not speak. 

“Enjoyin’ it?” she heard her aunt 
say. Their lips moved, but no sound 
came forth that she could catch. The 
one she had called Boswell lifted his can 
and scratched his head. Her aunt was 
pointing now at the calceolarias, and 
suddenly the one in the green hat began 
to speak. He spoke so that, as Dinny 
could see, not even her aunt could 
hear a word, but his speech went on and 
on and seemed to afford him consider- 
able satisfaction. Every now and then 
she heard her aunt say: “Ah!” But 
Johnson went on. He stopped suddenly, 
her aunt said: “Ah!” again, and came 
back to her. 

“What was he saying?” asked Dinny. 

“No,” said Lady Mont, “not a word. 
You can’t. But it’s good for him.” She 
waved her hand to the two gardeners, 
who were again standing without sign 
of life, and led the way. 

They passed into the rose tent now, 
and Dinny looked at her watch. She 
had appointed to meet Wilfrid at the 
entrance of it. 

She cast a hurried look back. There 
he was! She noted that Hilary was fol- 
lowing his nose, Aunt May following 
Hilary, Aunt Em talking to a nursery- 
man. Screened by a prodigious group 
of ‘K. of Ks.’ she skimmed over to the 
entrance, and, with her hands in Wil- 
frid’s, forgot entirely where she was. 

“Are you feeling strong, darling? 
Aunt Em is here, and my Uncle Hilary 
and his wife. I should so like them to 
know you, because they all count in our 
equation.” 

He seemed to her at that moment 
like a highly-strung horse asked to 
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face something it has not faced before. 

“If you wish, Dinny.” 

They found Lady Mont involved with 
the representatives of ‘Plantem’s Nur- 
series.’ 

“That one—south aspect and chalk. 
The nemesias don’t. It’s cross-country— 
they do dry so. The phloxes came dead. 
At least they said so: you can’t tell. Oh! 
Here’s my niece! Dinny. This is Mr. 
Plantem. He often sends. Oh! . . . ah! 
Mr. Desert! How d’you do? I remember 
you holdin’ Michael’s arms up at his 
weddin’.” She had placed her hand in 
Wilfrid’s and seemingly forgotten it, 
the while her eyes from under their 
raised brows searched his face with a 
sort of mild surprise. 

“Uncle Hilary,” said Dinny. 

“Yes,” said Lady Mont, coming to 
herself. “Hilary, May—Mr. Desert.” 

Hilary, of course, was entirely his 
usual self, but Aunt May looked as if 
she were greeting a dean. And almost at 
once Dinny was tacitly abandoned to 
her lover. 

“What do you think of Uncle 
Hilary?” 

“He looks like a man to go to in 
trouble.” 

“He is. He knows by instinct how not 
to run his head against brick walls, and 
yet he’s always in action. I suppose that 
comes of living in a slum. He agrees 
with Michael that to publish “The 
Leopard’ is a mistake.” 

“Running my head against a brick 
wall, um?” 

“Yes.” 

“The die, as they say, is cast. Sorry if 
you're sorry, Dinny.” 

Dinny’s hand sought his. “No. Let’s 
sail under our proper colours—only, 
for my sake, Wilfrid, try to take what’s 
coming quietly, and so will I. Shall we 
hide behind this firework of fuchsias 
and slip off? They'll expect it.” 

Once outside the tent they moved to- 
wards the Embankment exit, past the 
rock gardens, each with its builder 
standing in the damp before it, as 
though saying: ‘Look on this, and em- 
ploy me!’ 

“Making nice things and having to 
cadge round to get people to notice 
them!” said Dinny. 

“Where shall we go, Dinny?” 

“Battersea Park?” 

“Across this bridge, then.” 

“You were a darling to let me intro- 
duce them, but you did so look like a 
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horse trying to back through its collar. 
I wanted to stroke your neck.” 

“I’ve got out of the habit of people. 

“I’m glad you’re not dependent on 
people.” 

“The worst mixer in the world. But 
you, I should have thought 7 

“T only want you; I think I must have 
a nature like a dog’s. Without you, 
now, I should just be lost.” 

The twitch of his mouth was better 
than an answer. 

“Ever seen the Lost Dogs’ Home? 
It’s over there, in the corner.” 

“No. Lost dogs are dreadful to think 
about. Perhaps one ought to, though. 


Yes, let’s!” 
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The establishment had its usual hos- 
pitalized appearance of all being for 
the best considering that it was the 
worst. There was a certain amount of 
barking, and of enquiry on the faces of 
a certain amount of dogs. Tails wagged 
as they approached. Such dogs as were 
of any breed looked quieter and sadder 
than the dogs that were of no breed, 
and those in the majority. A black span- 
iel was sitting in a corner of the wired 
enclosure, with head drooped between 
long ears. They went round to him. 

“How on earth,” said Dinny, “can a 
dog as nice as that stay unclaimed? He 
is sad!” 

Wilfrid put his fingers through the 
wire. The dog looked up. They saw a 
little red under his eyes, and a wisp of 
hair loose and silky on his forehead. He 
raised himself slowly from off his 
haunches, and they could see him pant 
very slightly as though some calcula- 
tion or struggle were going on in him. 

“Come on, old boy!” 

The dog came slowly, all black, four- 
square on his feathered legs. He had 
every sign of breeding, making him 
more mysterious than ever. He stood 
almost within reach; his shortened tail 
fluttered feebly, then came to a droop 
again, precisely as if he had said: ‘I 
neglect no chance, but you are not.’ 

“Well, old fellow,” said Wilfrid. 

Dinny bent down. “Give me a kiss.” 

The dog looked up at them. His tail 
moved once, and again drooped. 

“Not a good mixer, either,” said 
Wilfrid. 

“He’s too sad for words.” She bent 
lower and this time got her hand 
through the wire. “Come, darling!” The 
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dog sniffed her glove. Again his tail 
fluttered feebly; a pink tongue showed 
for a moment as though to make cer- 
tain of his lips. With a supreme effort 
Dinny’s fingers reached his muzzle 
smooth as silk. 

“He’s awfully well bred, Wilfrid.” 

“Stolen, I expect, and then got away. 
Probably from some country kennel.” 

“T believe I could hang dog thieves.” 

The dog’s dark brown eyes had the 
remains of moisture in their corners. 
They looked back at Dinny, with a sort 
of suspended animation, as if saying: 
“You are not my past, and I don’t know 
if there is a future.’ 

She looked up. “Oh! Wilfrid!” 

He nodded and left her with the dog. 
She stayed stooped on her heels, slowly 
scratching behind the dog’s ears, till 
Wilfrid, followed by a man with a chain 
and collar, came back. 

“T’ve got him,” he said; “he reached 
his time limit yesterday, but they were 
keeping him another week because of 
his looks.” 

Dinny turned her back, moisture was 
oozing from her eyes. She mopped them 
hastily, and heard the man say: 

“T’ll put this on, Sir, before he comes 
out, or he might leg it; he’s never taken 
to the place.” 

Dinny turned round. 

“If his owner turns up we'll give him 
back at once.” 

“Not much chance of that, Miss. In 
my opinion that’s the dog of some one 
who’s died. He slipped his collar, prob- 
ably, and went out to find him, got lost, 
and no one’s cared enough to send here 
and see. Nice dog, too. You’ve got a 
bargain. I’m glad. I didn’t like to think 
of that dog being put away; young dog, 
too.” 

He put the collar on, led the dog out 
to them, and transferred the chain to 
Wilfrid, who handed him a card. 

“In case the owner turns up. Come 
on, Dinny; let’s walk him a bit. Walk, 
boy!” 

The nameless dog, hearing the sweet- 
est word in his vocabulary, moved for- 
ward to the limit of the chain. 

“That theory’s probably right,” said 
Wilfrid, “and I hope it is. We shall like 
this chap.” 

Once on grass they tried to get 
through to the dog’s inner conscious- 
ness. He received their attentions pa- 
tiently, without response, his tail droop- 
ed and his eyes, suspending judgment. 
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“We'd better get him home,” said 
Wilfrid. “Stay here, and I'll bring up a 
cab.” 

He wiped a chair with his handker- 
chief, transferred the chain to her and 
swung away. 

Dinny sat watching the dog. He had 
followed Wilfrid to the limit of the 
chain, and then seated himself in the 
attitude in which they had first seen 
him. 

What did dogs feel? They certainly 
put one and one together; loved, dis- 
liked, suffered, yearned, sulked, and en- 
joyed like human beings; but they had 
a very small vocabulary and so—no 
ideas! Still, anything must be better 
than living in a wire enclosure with a 
lot of dogs less sensitive than yourself! 

The dog came back to her side, but 
kept his head turned in the direction 
Wilfrid had taken, and began to whine. 

A taxi cab drew up. The dog stopped 
whining and began to pant. 

“Master’s coming!” The dog gave a 
tug at the chain. 

Wilfrid had reached him. Through 
the slackened chain she could feel the 
disillusionment; then it tightened and 
the wagging of the tail came fluttering 
down the links, as the dog sniffed at the 
turnups of Wilfrid’s trousers. 
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In the cab the dog sat on the floor 
with his chin hanging over Wilfrid’s 
shoe. In Piccadilly he grew restless and 
ended with his chin on Dinny’s knee. 
Between Wilfrid and the dog the drive 
was an emotional medley for her, and 
she took a deep breath as she got out. 

“Wonder what Stack will say,” said 
Wilfrid. “A spaniel in Cork Street is 
no catch.” 

The dog took the stairs with com- 
posure. 

“House trained,” said Dinny, thank- 
fully. 

In the sitting room the dog applied 
his nose to the carpet. Having decided 
that the legs of all the furniture were 
uninteresting and the place bereft of 
his own kind, he leaned his nose on 
the divan and looked out of the corners 
of his eyes. 

“Up!” said Dinny. The dog jumped 
on to the divan. 

“Jove! He does smell!” said Wilfrid. 

“Let’s give him a bath. While you’re 
filling it, I'll look him over.” 


She held the dog, who would have 
followed Wilfrid, and began parting his 
hair. She found several yellow fleas, but 
no other breed. 

“Yes, you do smell, darling.” 

The dog turned his head and licked 
her nose. 

“The bath’s ready, Dinny!” 

“Only dog fleas.” 

“If you're going to help, Dinny, take 
off your dress and put on that bath 
gown. You'll spoil it.” 

Behind his back, Dinny slipped off 
her frock and put on the blue bath 
gown, half hoping he would turn, and 
respecting him because he didn’t. She 
rolled up the sleeves and stood beside 
him. Poised over the bath, the dog pro- 
truded a long tongue. 

“He’s not going to be sick, is he, 
Dinny?” 

“No; they always do that. Gently, 
Wilfrid, don’t let him splash—that 
frightens them. Now!” 

Lowered into the bath, the dog, after 
a scramble, stood still with his head 
drooped, concentrated on keeping foot- 
hold of the slippery surface. 

“This is hair shampoo, better than 
nothing. I’ll hold him. You do the rub- 
bing in.” 

Pouring some of the shampoo on the 
centre of that polished black back, Din- 
ny heaped water up the dog’s sides and 
began to rub. This first domestic inci- 
dent with Wilfrid was pure joy, involv- 
ing no mean personal contact with him 
as well as with the dog. She straightened 
up at last. 

“Phew! My back! Sluice him and let 
the water out. I'll hold him.” 

Wilfrid sluiced, the dog behaving as 
if not too sorry for his fleas. He shook 
himself vigorously, and they both 
jumped back. 

“Don’t let him out,” cried Dinny, 
“we must dry him in the bath.” 

“All right. Put your hands round his 
neck and hold him still.” 

Wrapped in a huge bath towel, the 
dog lifted his face to her; its expression 
was drooping and forlorn. 

“Poor boy, soon over now, and you'll 
smell lovely.” 

The dog shook himself. 

Wilfrid withdrew the towel. “Hold 
him a minute, I'll get an old blanket; 
we'll make him curl up till he’s dry.” 

Alone with the dog, who was now 
trying to get out of the bath, Dinny held 
him with his forepaws over the edge, 
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and worked away at the accumulations 
of sorrow about his eyes. 

“There! That’s better!” 

Wrapped in an old Guards’ blanket, 
they carried the almost inanimate dog 
to the divan. 

“What shall we call him, Dinny?” 

“Let’s try him with a few names, we 
may hit on his real one.” 

He answered to none. “Well,” said 
Dinny, “let’s call him ‘Foch.’ But for 
Foch we should never have met.” 


XVIII 


Feelings at Condaford, after the Gen- 
eral’s return, were vexed and uneasy. 
Dinny had said she would be back on 
Saturday, but it was now Wednesday 
and she was still in London. Her say- 
ing: “We are not formally engaged” 
had given little comfort, since the Gen- 
eral had added: “That was soft saw- 
der.” Pressed by Lady Cherrell as to 
what exactly had taken place between 
him and Wilfrid, he was laconic. 

“He hardly said a word, Liz. Polite 
and all that, and I must say he doesn’t 
look like a fellow who'd quit. His rec- 
ord’s very good. The thing’s inexplic- 
able.” 

“Have you read any of his verse, 
Con?” 

“No. Where is it?” 

“Dinny has them somewhere. Very 
bitter. So many writers seem to be like 
that. But I could put up with anything 
if I thought Dinny would be happy.” 

“Dinny says he’s actually going to 
publish a poem about that business. He 
must be a vain chap.” 

“Poets almost always are.” 

“I don’t know who can move Dinny. 
Hubert says he’s lost touch with her. To 
begin married life under a cloud like 
that!” 

“I sometimes think,” murmured 
Lady Cherrell, “that living here, as we 
do, we don’t know what will cause 
clouds and what won't.” 

“There can’t be a question,” said the 
General, with finality, “among people 
who count.” 

“Who does count, nowadays?” 

The General was silent. Then he said 
shrewdly: 

“England’s still aristocratic under- 
neath. All that keeps us going comes 
from the top. Service and tradition still 
rule the roost. The socialists can talk as 


they like.” 
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Lady Cherrell looked up astonished 


at this flow. 

“Well,” she said, “what are we to do 
about Dinny?” 

The General shrugged. 

“Wait till things come to a crisis of 
some sort. Cut-you-off-with-a-shilling is 
out of date; besides, we’re too fond of 
her. You'll speak to her, Liz, when you 
get a chance, of course. . . .” 

Between Hubert and Jean discussion 
of the matter took a rather different line. 

“I wish to God, Jean, Dinny had 
taken to your brother.” 

“Alan’s got over it. I had a letter from 
him yesterday. He’s at Singapore now. 
There’s probably somebody out there. 
I only hope it isn’t a married woman. 
There are so few girls in the East.” 

“I don’t think he’d go for a married 
woman. Possibly a native; they say 
Malay girls are often pretty.” 

Jean grimaced. 

“A Malay girl instead of Dinny! 

Presently she murmured: “I'd like to 
see this Mr. Desert. I think I could give 
him an idea, Hubert, of what'll be 
thought of him if he carries Dinny into 
this mess.” 

“You must be careful with Dinry.” 

“If I can have the car I'll go up to- 
morrow and talk it over with Fleur. 
She must know him quite well, he was 
their best man.” 

“T’d choose Michael of the two; but 
for God’s sake take care, old girl.” 
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Jean, who was accustomed to carry 
out her ideas, slid away next day before 
the world was up, and was at South 
Square, Westminster, by ten o'clock. 
Michael, it appeared, was down in his 
constituency. 

“The safer his-seat,” said Fleur, “the 
more he thinks he has to see of them. 
It’s the gratitude complex. What can I 
do for you?” 

Jean slid her long-lashed eyes round 
from the Fragonard, which she had 
been contemplating as though it were 
too French, and Fleur almost jumped. 
Really, she was like a ‘leopardess’! 

“It’s about Dinny and her young 
man, Fleur. I suppose you know what 
happened to him out there?” 

Fleur nodded. 

“Then can’t something be done?” 

Fleur’s face became watchful. She 
was twenty-nine, Jean twenty-three; but 
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it was no use coming the elder matron! 

“T haven’t seen anything of Wilfrid 
for a long time.” 

“Somebody’s got to tell him pretty 
sharply what'll be thought of him if he 
lugs Dinny into this mess.” 

“I’m by no means sure there'll be a 
mess; even if his poem comes out. Peo- 
ple like the Ajax touch.” 

“You've not been in the East.” 

“Yes, I have; I’ve been round the 
world.” 

“That’s not the same thing at all.” 

“My dear,” said Fleur, “excuse my 
saying so, but the Cherrells are about 
thirty years behind the times.” 

“I’m not a Cherrell.” 

“No, you’re a Tasburgh, and, if any- 
thing, that’s a little worse. Country rec- 
tories, cavalry, navy, Indian civil—how 
much d’you suppose all that counts 
nowadays?” 

“It counts with those who belong to 
it; and he belongs to it, and Dinny be- 
longs to it.” 

“No one who’s really in love belongs 
anywhere,” said Fleur. “Did you care 
two straws when you married Hubert 
with a murder charge hanging over his 
head?” 

“That’s different. He’d done nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 

Fleur smiled. 

“True to type. Would it surprise you, 
as they say in the Courts, if I told you 
that there isn’t one in twenty people 
about town who'd do otherwise than 
yawn if you asked them to condemn 
Wilfrid for what he did? And there 
isn’t one in forty who won’t forget all 
about it in a fortnight.” 

“TI don’t believe you,” said Jean, flatly. 

“You don’t know modern Society, my 
dear.” 

“It’s modern Society,” said Jean, even 
more flatly, “that doesn’t count.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it does 
much; but then what does?” 

“Where does he live?” 

Fleur laughed. 

“In Cork Street, opposite the Gallery. 
You're not thinking of bearding him, 
are you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Wilfrid can bite.” 

“Well,” said Jean, “thanks. I must be 
going.” 

Fleur looked at her with admiration. 
The girl had flushed, and that pink in 
her brown cheeks made her look more 
vivid than ever. 


“Well, good-bye, my dear; and do 
come and tell me about it, I know you've 
the pluck of the devil.” 

“IT don’t know that I’m going at all,” 
said Jean. “Good-bye!” 
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She drove, rather angry, past the 
House of Commons. Her temperament 
believed so much in action, that Fleur’s 
worldly wisdom had merely irritated 
her. Still, it was not so easy as she had 
thought to go to Wilfrid Desert and 
say: ‘Stand and deliver me back my 
sister-in-law.’ She drove, however, to 
Pall Mall, parked her car near the 
Parthenzum, and walked up to Picca 
dilly. People who saw her, especially 
men, looked back, because of the ad- 
mirable grace of her limbs and the 
colour and light in her face. She had no 
idea where Cork Street was, except that 
it was near Bond Street. And, when she 
reached it, she walked up and down be- 
fore locating the Gallery. “That must be 
the door, opposite,’ she thought. She 
was standing uncertainly in front of a 
door without a name, when a man with 
a dog on a lead came up the stairs and 
stood beside her. 

“Yes, Miss?” 

“I am Mrs. Hubert Cherrell. Does 
Mr. Desert live here?” 

“Yes, Ma’am; but whether you can 
see him I don’t know. Here, Foch, good 
dog! If you'll wait a minute I'll find 
out.” 

A minute later Jean, swallowing reso- 
lutely, was in the presence. ‘After all,’ 
she was thinking, ‘he can’t be worse 
than a parish meeting when you want 
money from it.’ 

Wilfrid was standing at the window, 
with his eyebrows raised. 

“I’m Dinny’s sister-in-law,” said Jean 
“I beg your pardon for coming, but | 
wanted to see you.” 

Wilfrid bowed. 

“Come here, Foch.” 

The spaniel, who was sniffing round 
Jean’s skirt, did not respond until he 
was called again. He licked Wilfrid’s 
hand and sat down behind him. Jean 
had flushed. 

“Tt’s frightful cheek on my part, but 
I thought you wouldn’t mind. We’ve 
just come back from the Soudan.” 

Wilfrid’s face remained ironic, and 
irony always upset her. Not quite stam- 
mering, she continued: 
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“Dinny has never been in the East.” 
Again Wilfrid bowed. The affair was 
not going like a parish meeting. 
“Won't you sit down?” he said. 
“Oh! thank you, no; I shan’t be a 
minute. You see, what I wanted to say 
was that Dinny can’t possibly realise 
what certain things mean out there.” 
“D’you know, that’s what occurred to 


A minute of silence followed, while 
the flush on her face and the smile on 
Wilfrid’s deepened. Then he said: 

“Thank you so much for coming. 
Anything else?” 

“Er—no! Good-bye!” 

All the way down stairs she felt 
shorter than she had ever felt in her 
life. And the first man she passed in 
the street jumped, her eyes had passed 
through him like a magnetic shock. 
He had once been touched by an elec- 
tric eel in Brazil, and preferred the sen- 
sation. Yet, curiously, while she retraced 
her steps towards her car, though worst- 
ed, she bore no grudge. Even more 
singularly, she had lost most of her feel- 
ing that Dinny was in danger. 

Regaining her car, she had a slight 
altercation with a policeman and took 
the road for Condaford. Driving to the 
danger of the public all the way, she was 
home by lunch. All she said of her ad- 
venture was that she had been for a 
long drive. Only, in the four-poster of 
the chief spare room, did she say to 
Hubert: 

“I’ve been up and seen him. D’you 
know, Hubert, I really believe Dinny 
will be all right. He’s got charm.” 

“What on earth,” said Hubert, turn- 
ing on his elbow, “has that to do with 
it?” 

“A lot,” said Jean. “Give me a kiss, 
and don’t argue . . .” 
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When his strange young visitor had 
gone, Wilfrid flung himself on the divan 
and stared at the ceiling. He felt like a 
general who has won a ‘victory—the 
more embarrassed. Having lived for 
thirty-five years, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, in a condition of marked 
egoism, he was unaccustomed to the 
feeling which Dinny from the first had 
roused within him. The old-fashioned 
word ‘worship’ was hardly admissible, 
but no other adequately replaced it. 


When with her his sensations were so 
restful and refreshing, that when not 
with her he felt like one who had 
taken off his soul and hung it up. Along- 
side this new beatitude was a growing 
sense that his own happiness would not 
be complete unless hers was too. She was 
always telling him that she was only 
happy in his presence. But that was ab- 
surd, he could never replace all the in- 
terests and affections of her life before 
the statue of Foch had made them ac- 
quainted. And, if not, for what was he 
letting her in? The young woman, with 
the eyes, who had just gone, had stood 
there before him like an incarnation of 
this question. Though he had routed 
her, she had left the query printed on 
the air. 

The spaniel, seeing the incorporeal 
more clearly even than his master, was 
resting a long nose on his knee. Even 
this dog he owed to Dinny. He had got 
out of the habit of people. With this 
business hanging over him, he was 
quite cut off. If he married Dinny, he 
took her with him into isolation. Was 
it fair? 

But, having appointed to meet her in 
half an hour, he rang the bell. 

“I’m going out now, Stack.” 

“Very good, Sir.” 

Leading the dog, he made his way to 
the Park. Opposite the cavalry memo- 
rial he sat down to wait for her, debat- 
ing whether he should tell her of his 
visitor. And just then he saw her com- 
ing. 

She was walking quickly from Park 
Lane, and had not yet seen him. She 
seemed to skim, straight and—as those 
blasted novelists called it—‘willowy’! 
She had a look of Spring, and was smil- 
ing as if something pleasant had just 
happened to her. This glimpse of her, 
all unaware of him, soothed Wilfrid. 
If she could look so pleased and care- 
free, surely he need not worry. She 
halted by the bronze horse which she 
had dubbed ‘the jibbing barrel,’ evi- 
dently looking for him. She turned her 
head so prettily this way and that, but 
her face had become a little anxious. 
He stood up. She waved her hand, and 
came quickly across the drive. 

“Been sitting to Botticelli, Dinny?” 

“No—to a pawnbroker. If you ever 
want one I recommend Frewens of 
South Molton Street.” 

“You, at a pawnbroker’s?” 

“Yes, darling. I’ve got more money of 
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my own on me than I ever had in my 
life.” 

“What do you want it for?” 

Dinny bent and stroked the dog. 

“Since I knew you I’ve grasped the 
real importance of money.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Not to be divided from you by the 
absence of it. The great open spaces are 
what we want now. Take Foch off the 
lead, Wilfrid; he’ll follow, I’m sure.” 


XIX 


In a centre of literature such as Lon- 
don, where books come out by the hali- 
dozen almost every day, the advent of a 
slender volume of poems is commonly 
of little moment. But circumstances 
combined to make the appearance of 
‘The Leopard and other Poems’ a ‘liter- 
ary event.’ It was Wilfrid’s first produc- 
tion for four years. He was a lonely 
figure, marked out by the rarity of lit- 
erary talent among the old aristocracy, 
by the bitter lively quality of his earlier 
poems, by his Eastern sojourn and iso- 
lation from literary circles, and finally 
by the report that he had embraced 
Islam. Someone, on the appearance of 
his third volume four years ago, had 
dubbed him ‘a sucking Byron’; the 
phrase had caught the ear. Finally, he 
had a young publisher who understood 
the art of what he called ‘putting it 
over. During the few weeks since he 
received Wilfrid’s manuscript, he had 
been engaged in lunching, dining, and 
telling people to look out for “The Leop- 
ard,’ the most sensation-making poem 
since “The Hound of Heaven.’ To the 
query “Why?” he replied in nods and 
becks and wreathéd smiles. Was it true 
that young Desert had become a Mus- 
sulman? Oh! Yes. Was he in London? 
Oh! yes, but, of course, the shyest and 
rarest bird in the literary flock. 

He who was Compson Grice Ltd. 
had from the first perceived that in 
‘The Leopard’ he had ‘a winner’—peo- 
ple would not enjoy it, but they would 
talk about it. He had only to start the 
snowball rolling down the slope, and 
when moved by real conviction, no one 
could do this better than he. Three days 
before the book came out he met Tel- 
fourd Yule by a sort of accidental pre- 
science. 

“Hallo, Yule, back from Araby?” 

“As you see.” 

“I say, I’ve got a most amazing book 
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of poems coming out on Monday. “The 
Leopard,’ by Wilfrid Desert. Like a 
copy? The first poem’s a corker.” 

“Oh!” 

“Takes the wind clean out of that 
poem in Alfred Lyall’s “Verses written 
in India,’ about the man who died soon- 
er than change his faith. Remember?” 

“T do.” 

“What’s the truth about Desert tak- 
ing to Islam?” 

“Ask him.” 

“That poem’s so personal in feeling— 
it might be about himself.” 

“Indeed?” 

And Compson Grice thought, sud- 
denly: ‘If it were! What a stunt!’ 

“Do you know him, Yule?” 

“No.” 

“You must read the thing; I couldn’t 
put it down.” 

“Ah!” 

“But would a man publish such a 
thing about his own experience?” 

“Can’t say.” 

And, still more suddenly, Compson 
Grice thought: ‘If it were, I could sell 
a hundred thousand!’ 

He returned to his office, thinking: 
‘Yule was deuced close. I believe I was 
right, and he knows it. He’s only just 
back; everything’s known in the Ba- 
zaars, they say. Now, let’s see, where am 
I?’ 

Published at five shillings, on a large 
sale there would be a clear profit of six- 
pence a copy. A hundred thousand 
copies would be two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, and about the same in 
royalties to Desert! By George! But, of 
course, loyalty to client first! And there 
came to him one of those inspirations 
which so often come to loyal people who 
see money ahead. 

‘I must draw his attention to the risk 
of people saying that it’s his own case. 
I'd better do it the day after publica- 
tion. In the meantime I'll put a second 
big edition in hand.’ 

On the day before publication, a 
prominent critic, Mark Hanna, who 
rang a weekly bell in the ‘Carillon,’ 
informed him that he had gone all out 
for the poem. A younger man, well 
known for a certain buccaneering spirit, 
said no word, but wrote a criticism. 
Both critiques appeared on the day of 
publication. Compson Grice cut them 
out and took them with him to the 
‘Jessamine’ restaurant, where he had 


bidden Wilfrid to lunch. 
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They met at the entrance and passed 
to a little table at the far end. The room 
was crowded with people who knew 
everybody in the literary, dramatic and 
artistic world. And Compson Grice 
waited, with the experience of one who 
had entertained many authors, until a 
bottle of Mouton Rothschild 1870 had 
been drunk to its dregs. Then, produc- 
ing from his pocket the two reviews, 
he placed that of Mark Hanna before 
his guest, with the words: “Have you 
seen this; it’s rather good?” 

Wilfrid read it. 

The reviewer had indeed gone ‘all 
out.’ It was almost all confined to “The 
Leopard,’ which it praised as the most 
intimate revelation of the human soul 
in verse since Shelley. 

“Bunk! Shelley doesn’t reveal except 
in his lyrics.” 

“Ah! Well,” said Compson Grice, 
“they have to work-in Shelley.” 

The review acclaimed the poem as 
“tearing away the last shreds of the 
hypocritical veil which throughout our 
literature has shrouded the muse in re- 
lation to religion.” It concluded with 
these words: “This poem, indeed, in its 
unflinching record of a soul tortured by 
cruel dilemma, is the most amazing 
piece of imaginative psychology which 
has come our way in the twentieth cen- 


tury.” 
te 


Watching his guest lay down the cut- 
ting, Compson Grice said, softly: 

“Pretty good! It’s the personal fer- 
vour of the thing that gets them.” 

Wilfrid gave his queer shiver. 

“Got a cigar cutter?” 

Compson Grice pushed one forward 
with the other review. 

“T think you ought to read this in the 
‘Daily Phase.’ ” 

The review was headed: ‘Defiance: 
Bolshevism and the Empire.’ 

Wilfrid took it up. 

“Geoffrey Coltham?” he said: “Who's 
he?” 

The review began with some fairly 
accurate personal details of the poet’s 
antecedents, early work and life, end- 
ing with the mention of his conversion 
to Islam. Then, after some favourable 
remarks about the other poems, it fas- 
tened on “The Leopard,’ sprang, as it 
were, at the creature’s throat, and shook 
it as a bulldog might. Then, quoting 
these lines: 


‘Into foul ditch each dogma leads. 
Cursed be superstitious creeds, 

In every driven mind the weeds! 
There’s but one liquor for the sane— 
Drink deep! Let scepticism reign 
And its astringence clear the brain!’ 


it went on with calculated brutality: 


‘The thin disguise assumed by the 
narrative covers a personal disruptive 
bitterness, which one is tempted to con- 
nect with the wounded and overween- 
ing pride of one who has failed himself 
and the British world. Whether Mr. 
Desert intended in this poem to reveal 
his own experience and feelings in con- 
nection with his conversion to Islam— 
a faith, by the way, of which, judging 
from the poor and bitter lines quoted 
above, he is totally unworthy—we can- 
not of course say, but we advise him to 
come into the open and let us know. 
Since we have a poet in our midst, who, 
with all his undoubted thrust, drives 
at our entrails, cuts deep into our reli- 
gion and our prestige, we have the 
right to know whether or not he is a 
renegade.’ 

“That, I think,” said Compson Grice, 
quietly, “is libellous.” 

Wilfrid looked up at him, so that he 
said afterwards: “I never knew Desert 
had such eyes.” 

“I am a renegade. I took conversion 
at the pistol’s point, and you can let 
everybody know it.” 

Smothering the words: “Thank God!’ 
Compson Grice reached out his hand. 
But Wilfrid had leaned back and veiled 
his face in the smoke of his cigar. His 
publisher moved forward on to the 
edge of his chair. 

“You mean that you want me to send 
a letter to the ‘Daily Phase’ to say that 
‘The Leopard’ is practically your own 
experience?” 

——. 

“My dear fellow, I think it’s wonder- 
ful of you. That is courage, if you like.” 

The smile on Wilfrid’s face caused 
Compson Grice to sit back, and swallow 
the words: 

“The effect on the sales will be mar- 
vellous.” He substituted: “It will 


strengthen your position enormously. 
But I wish we could get back on that 
fellow.” 

“Let him stew!” 

“Quite!” said Compson Grice. He 
was by no means anxious to be em- 
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broiled, and have all his authors slated 
in the important “Daily Phase.’ 

Wilfrid rose. “Thanks very much. I 
must be going.” 

Compson Grice watched him leave, 
his head held high and his step slow. 
‘Poor devil!’ he thought: ‘It is a scoop!’ 


te 


Back in his office, he spent some time 
finding a line in Coltham’s review 
which he could isolate from its context 
and use as advertisement. He finally 
extracted this: “Daily Phase: “No poem 
in recent years has had such power’ ”"— 
(the remaining words of the sentence 
he omitted because they were ‘to cut the 
ground from under the feet of all we 
stand for’). He then composed a letter 
to the Editor. He was writing—he said 
—at the request of Mr. Desert, who far 
from needing any challenge to come 
into the open, was only too anxious that 
everyone should know that “The Leop- 
ard’ was indeed founded on his person- 
al experience. For his own part—he 
went on—he considered that this frank 
avowal was a more striking instance of 
courage than could be met with in a 
long day’s march. He was proud to have 
been privileged to publish a poem 
which in psychological content, quali- 
ty of workmanship and direct human 
interest, was by far the most striking 
of this generation. 

He signed himself “Your obedient 
servant, Compson Grice.” He then in- 
creased the size of the order for the 
second edition, directed that the words 
“First edition exhausted, second large 
impression,” should be ready for use 
immediately, and went to his Club to 
play Bridge. 

His Club was the Polyglot, and in the 
hall he ran on Michael. The hair of his 
erstwhile colleague in the publishing 
world was ruffled, the ears stood out 
from his head, and he spoke at once: 

“Grice, what are you doing about that 
young brute Coltham?” 

Compson Grice smiled blandly and 
replied: 

“Don’t worry! I showed the review to 
Desert, and he told me to draw its sting 
by complete avowal.” 

“Good God!” 

“Why? Didn’t you know?” 

“Yes, I knew, but ‘i 

These words were balm to the ears 
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of Compson Grice, who had been visited 
by misgiving as to the truth of Wil- 
frid’s admission. Would a man really 
publish that poem if it were his own 
case: could he really want it known? 
But this was conclusive: Mont had been 
Desert’s discoverer and closest friend. 

“So I’ve written to the ‘Phase’ and 
dealt with it.” 

“Did Wilfrid tell you to do that?” 

“He did.” 

“To publish that poem was crazy. 
‘Quem deus—’” He suddenly caught 
sight of the expression on Compson 
Grice’s face: “Yes,” he added, bitterly, 
“you think you’ve got a scoop!” 

Compson Grice said coldly: 

“Whether it will do us harm or good, 
remains to be seen.” 

“Bosh!” said Michael: “Everybody 
will read the thing now, blast them! 
Have you seen Wilfrid to-day?” 

“He lunched with me.” 

“How’s he looking?” 

Tempted to say ‘Like Asrael!’ Comp- 
son Grice substituted: “Oh! all right— 
quite calm.” 

“Calm as hell! Look here, Grice! If 
you don’t stand by him and help him 
all you can through this, I'll never speak 
to you again.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Compson 
Grice, with some dignity, “what do you 
suppose?” And straightening his waist- 
coat, he passed into the card room. 

Michael, muttering: “Cold-blooded 
fish!” hurried in the direction of Cork 
Street. ‘I wonder if the old chap would 
like to see me,’ he thought. 

But at the very mouth of the street he 
recoiled and made for Mount Street in- 
stead. He was informed that both his 
father and mother were out, but that 
Miss Dinny had come up that morning 
from Condaford. 

“All right, Blore. If she’s in I'll find 
her.” 

He went up and opened the drawing- 
room door quietly. In the alcove under 
the cage of her aunt’s parakeet, Dinny 
was sitting perfectly still and upright, 
like a little girl at a lesson, with her 
hands crossed on her lap and her eyes 
fixed on space. She did not see him till 
his hand was on her shoulder. 

“Penny!” 

“How does one learn not to commit 
murder, Michael?” 

“Ah! Poisonous young brute! Have 
your people seen “The Phase’?” 

Dinny nodded. 


“What was the reaction?” 

“Silence, pinched lips.” 

Michael nodded. 

“Poor dear! So you came up?” 

“Yes, I’m going to the theatre with 
Wilfrid.” 

“Give him my love, and tell him that 
if he wants to see me I'll come at any 
moment. Oh! and, Dinny, try to make 
him feel that we admire him for spilling 
the milk.” 

Dinny looked up, and he was moved 
by the expression on her face. 

“Tt wasn’t all pride that made him, 
Michael. There’s something egging him 
on, and I'm afraid of it. Deep down he 
isn’t sure that it wasn’t just cowardice 
that made him renounce. I know he 
can’t get that thought out of his mind. 
He feels he’s got to prove, not to others 
so much as to himself, that he isn’t a 
coward. Oh! I know he isn’t. But so 
long as he hasn’t proved it to himself 
and everybody, I don’t know what he 
might do.” 

Michael nodded. From his one inter- 
view with Wilfrid he had formed some- 
thing of the same impression. 

“Did you know that he’s told his 
publisher to make a public admission?” 

“Oh!” said Dinny blankly: “What 
then?” 

Michael shrugged. 

“Michael, will anyone grasp the situ- 
ation Wilfrid was in?” 

“The imaginative type is rare. I 
don’t pretend / can grasp it. Can you?” 

“Only because it happened to Wil- 
frid.” 

Michael grasped her arm. 

“I’m glad you’ve got the old-fash- 
ioned complaint, Dinny, not just this 
modern ‘physiological urge.’ ” 


XX 


While Dinny was dressing her aunt 
came to her room. 

“Your uncle read me that article, 
Dinny. I wonder!” 

“What do you wonder, Aunt Em?” 

“Coltham—but he died.” 

“This one will probably die, too.” 

“Where do you get your boned 
bodies, Dinny? So restful.” 

“Harridge’s.” 

“Your uncle says he ought to resign 
from his Club.” 

“Wilfrid doesn’t care two straws 


about his Club; he probably hasn’t been 
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in a dozen times. But I don’t think he’ll 
resign.” 

“Better make him.” 

“I should never dream of ‘making’ 
him do anything.” 

“So awkward when they use black 
balls.” 

“Auntie, dear, could I come to the 
glass?” 

Lady Mont crossed the room and 
took up the slim volume from the bed- 
side table. 

“*The Leopard!’ But he did change 
them, Dinny.” 

“He did not, Auntie, he had no spots 
to change.” 

“If baptism really meant anything, it 
would be an outrage on children till 
they knew what it was about.” 

“Dinny!” 

“I mean it. One doesn’t commit peo- 
ple to things entirely without their con- 
sent, it isn’t decent. By the time Wil- 
frid could think at all he had no reli- 
gion.” 

“It wasn’t the givin’ up, then, it was 
the takin’ on.” 

“He knows that.” 

“Well,” said Lady Mont, turning to- 
wards the door, “I think it served that 
Arab right; so intrudin’! Do you want 
a latch-key? Ask Blore.” 

Dinny finished dressing quickly and 
ran downstairs. Blore was in the din- 
ing-room. 

“Aunt Em says I may have a key, 
Blore, and I want a taxi, please.” 

Having telephoned to the cab-stand 
and produced a key, the butler said: 
“What with her ladyship speaking her 
thoughts out loud, Miss, I’m obliged to 
know, and I was saying to Sir Lawrence 
this morning: ‘If Miss Dinny could 
take him off just now, on a tour of the 
Scotch Highlands where they don’t see 
the papers, it would save a lot of vexa- 
tion.’ In these days, Miss, as you'll have 
noticed, one thing: comes on the top of 
another, and people haven’t the memo- 
ries they had. You'll excuse my men- 
tioning it.” 

Dinny took the key. 

“Thank you ever so, Blore. Nothing 
I’d like better; only I’m afraid he 
wouldn’t think it proper.” 

“In these days a young /ady can do 
anything, Miss, so long as she does it 
properly.” 

“Men still have to be careful, Blore.” 

“Well, Miss, of course, relatives are 
difficult; but it could be arranged.” 
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“I think we shall have to face the 
music.” 

The butler shook his head. 

“In my belief, whoever said that first 
is responsible for a lot of unnecessary 
unpleasantness. Here’s your taxi, Miss.” 

In the taxi she sat a little forward, 
getting the air from both windows on 
her cheeks, which needed cooling. Even 
the anger and vexation left by that re- 
view were lost in this sweeter efferves- 
cence. At the corner of Piccadilly she 
read a newspaper poster: “Derby horses 
arrive.” The Derby to-morrow! How 
utterly she had lost count of events. The 
restaurant chosen for their dinner was 
Blafard’s in Soho, and her progress was 
impeded by the traffic of a town on the 
verge of national holiday. At the door, 
with the spaniel held on a leash, stood 
Stack. He handed her a note: “Mr. 
Desert sent me with this, Miss. I 
brought the dog for a walk.” 

Dinny opened the note with a sensa- 
tion of physical sickness. 


“Dinny darling, 

“Forgive my failing you to-night. I’ve 
been in a torture of doubt all day. The 
fact is, until I know where I stand with 
the world over this business, I have an 
overwhelming feeling that I must not 
commit you to anything; and a public 
jaunt like this is just what I ought to 
avoid for you. I suppose you saw “The 
Daily Phase’—that is the beginning of 
the racket. I must go through this next 
week on my own, and measure up 
where I am. I won’t run off, and we 
can write. You'll understand. The dog 
is a boon, and I owe him to you. Good- 
bye for a little, my dear love. 

Your devoted 
W. D.” 


It was all she could do not to put her 
hand on her heart under the driver’s 
eyes. Thus to be shut away in the heat 
of the battle was what, she knew now, 
she had been dreading all along. With 
an effort she controlled her lips, said: 
“Wait a minute!” and turned to Stack. 

“T’'ll take you and Foch back.” 

“Thank you, Miss.” 

She bent down to the dog. Panic was 
at work within her breast! The dog! He 
was a link between them! 

“Put him into the cab, Stack.” 

On the way she said quietly: 

“Is Mr. Desert in?” 


“No, Miss, he went out when he 
gave me the note.” 

“Is he all right?” 

“A little worried, I think, Miss. I 
must say Id like to teach manners to 
that gentleman in “The Daily Phase.’” 

“Oh! you saw that?” 

“I did; it oughtn’t to be allowed is 
what I say.” 

“Free speech,” said Dinny. And the 
dog pressed his chin against her knee. 
“Is Foch good?” 

“No trouble at all, Miss. A gentle- 
man, that dog, aren’t you, boy?” 

The dog continued to press his chin 
on Dinny’s knee; and the feel of it was 
comforting. 

When the cab stopped in Cork Street, 
she took a pencil from her bag, tore off 
the empty sheet of Wilfrid’s note, and 
wrote: 


“Darling, 

“As you will. But by these presents 
know: I am yours for ever and ever. 
Nothing can or shall divide me from 
you, unless you stop loving 

Your devoted 
Dinny. 
“You won't do that, will you? Oh! 


don’t!” 
ee 


Licking what was left of the gum on 
the envelope, she put her half sheet in 
and held it till it stuck. Giving it to 
Stack, she kissed the dog’s head and said 
to the driver: “The Park end of Mount 
Street, please. Good-night, Stack!” 

“Good-night, Miss!” 

The eyes and mouth of the motion- 
less henchman seemed to her so full of 
understanding, that she turned her face 
away. And that was the end of the jaunt 
she had been so looking forward to. 

From the top of Mount Street she 
crossed into the Park and sat on the seat 
where she had sat with him before, 
oblivious of the fact that she was un- 
attached, without a hat, in evening 
dress, and that it was past eight o’clock. 
She sat with the collar of her cloak 
turned up to her chestnut-coloured hair, 
trying to see his point of view. She saw 
it very well. Pride! She had enough her- 
self to understand. Not to involve others 
in one’s troubles was elementary. The 
fonder one was, the less would one wish 
to involve them. Curiously ironical how 
love divided people just when they 
most needed each other! And no way 
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out, so far as she could see. The strains 
of the Guards’ band began to reach her 
faintly. They were playing—Faust?— 
no—Carmen! Wilfrid’s favourite opera! 
She got up and walked over the grass 
towards the sound. What crowds of 
people! She took a chair some way off 
and sat down again, close to some rho- 
dodendrons. The Habajiera! What a 
shiver its first notes always gave one! 
How wild, sudden, strange and ines- 
capable was love! ‘L’amour est enfant de 
Bohéme’ ...! The rhododendrons were 
late this year. That deep rosy one! 
They had it at Condaford. Where was 
he—oh! where was he at this moment! 
Why could not love pierce veils, so that 
in spirit she might walk beside him, 
sip a hand into his! A spirit hand was 
better than nothing! And Dinny sud- 
denly realised loneliness as only true 
lovers do when they think of life with- 
out the loved one. As flowers wilt on 
their stalks, so would she wilt—if she 
were cut away from him. “See things 
through alone!” How long would he 
want to? Forever? At the thought she 
started up; and a stroller, who thought 
the movement meant for him, stood still 
and looked at her. Her face corrected 
his impression and he moved on. She 
had two hours to kill before she could 
go in; she could not let them know that 
her evening had come to grief. The band 
was finishing off Carmen with the Tore- 
ador’s song. A blot on the opera, its most 
popular tune! No, not a blot, for it was 
meant, of course, to blare above the 
desolation of that tragic end, as the 
world blared around the passion of 
lovers. The world was a heedless and a 
heartless stage for lives to strut across, 
or in dark corners join and cling to- 
gether .. . How odd that clapping 
sounded in the open! She looked at her 
wrist watch. Half past nine! An hour 
yet before it would be really dark. But 
there was a coolness now, a scent of 
grass and leaves; the rhododendrons 
were slowly losing colour, the birds had 
finished with song. People passed and 
passed her; she saw nothing funny 
about them, and they seemed to see 
nothing funny about her. And Dinny 
thought: ‘Nothing seems funny any 
more, and I haven’t had any dinner.’ 
A coffee stall? Too early, perhaps, but 
there must be heaps of places where she 
could get something, still! No dinner, 
almost no lunch, no tea—a condition 
appropriate to the lovesick! She began 


to move towards Knightsbridge, walk- 
ing fast, by instinct rather than experi- 
ence, for this was the first time she had 
ever wandered alone about London at 
such an hour. Reaching the gate without 
adventure, she crossed and went down 
Sloane Street. She felt much better mov- 
ing, and chalked up in her mind the 
thought: ‘For love-sickness, walking!’ 
In this straight street there was prac- 
tically nobody to notice her. The care- 
fully closed and blinded houses seemed 
to confirm, each with its tall formal nar- 
row face, the indifference of the regi- 
mented world to the longings of street 
walkers such as she. At the corner of 
the King’s Road a woman was stand- 
ing. 

“Could you tell me,” said Dinny, “of 
any place close by where I could get 
something to eat?” 

The woman addressed, she now saw, 
had a short face with high cheek-bones 
on which and round the eyes was a good 
deal of make-up. Her lips were good- 
natured, a little thick; her nose, too, 
rather thick; her eyes had the look 
which comes of having to be now stony 
and now luring, as if they had lost 
touch with her soul. Her dress was dark 
and fitted her curves, and she wore a 
large string of artificial pearls. Dinny 
could not help thinking she had seen 
people in Society not unlike her. 

“There’s a nice little place on the 
left.” 

“Would you care to come and have 
something with me?” said Dinny, 
moved by impulse. 

“Why! I would,” said the woman. 
“Fact is, I came out without anything. 
It’s nice to have company, too.” She 
turned up the King’s Road and Dinny 
turned alongside. It passed through her 
mind that if she met someone it would 
be quaint; but for all that she felt bet- 
ter. 

‘For God’s sake,’ she thought, ‘be 
natural and don’t ask questions.’ 

The woman led her into a little 
restaurant, or rather public house, for 
it had a bar. There was no one in the 
eating room, which had a separate en- 
trance, and they sat down at a small 
table with a cruet-stand, a handbell, a 
bottle of Worcester sauce, and in a vase 
some failing pyrethrums which had 
never been fresh. There was a slight 
smell of vinegar. 

“I could do with a cigarette,” said 
the woman. 
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Dinny had none in her bag. She tin- 
kled the bell. 

“Any particular sort?” 

“Gaspers.” 

A waitress appeared, looked at the 
woman, looked at Dinny, and said: 
“Yes?” 

“A packet of Players, please. A large 
coffee for me, strong and fresh, and 
some cake or buns, or anything. What 
will you have?” 

The woman looked at Dinny, as 
though measuring her capacity, looked 
at the waitress, and said, hesitating: 
“Well, to tell the truth, I’m hungry. 
Cold beef and a bottle of stout?” 

“Vegetables?” said Dinny: “A sal- 
ad?” 

“Well, a salad, thank you.” 

“Good! And pickled walnuts? Will 
you get it all as quickly as you can, 
please?” 

The waitress passed her tongue over 
her lips, nodded, and went away. 

“I say,” said the woman, suddenly, 
“it’s awful nice of you, you know.” 

“It was so friendly of you to come. I 
should have felt a bit lost without you.” 

“She can’t make it out,” said the wo- 
man, nodding her head towards the 
vanished waitress. “To tell you the 
truth, nor can I.” 

“Why? We’re both hungry.” 

“No doubt about that,” said the wo- 
man, “you’re going to see me eat. I’m 
glad you ordered pickled walnuts, I 
never can resist a pickled onion, and it 
don’t do.” 

“I might have thought of cocktails,” 
murmured Dinny, “but perhaps they 
don’t make them here.” 

“A sherry and bitters wouldn’t be 
amiss. I'll get ’em.” The woman rose 
and disappeared into the bar. 


. 


Dinny took the chance to powder her 
nose. She also dived her hand down to 
the pocket in her ‘boned body’ where 
the spoils of South Molton Street were 
stored, and extracted a five-pound note. 
She was feeling a sort of sad excitement. 

The woman came back with two 
glasses. “I told ’em to charge it to our 
bill. The liquor’s good here.” 

Dinny raised her glass and sipped. 
The woman tossed hers off at a 
draught. 

“I wanted that. Fancy a country 
where you couldn’t get a drink!” 
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“But they can, of course, and do.” 

“You bet. But they say some of the 
liquor’s awful.” 

Dinny saw that her gaze was travel- 
ling up and down her cloak and dress 
and face with insatiable curiosity. 

“Pardon me,” said the woman, sud- 
denly: “You got a date?” 

“No, I’m going home after this.” 

The woman sighed. “Wish she’d 
bring those bl-inkin’ cigarettes.” 

The waitress reappeared with a bottle 
of stout and the cigarettes. Staring at 
Dinny’s hair, she opened the bottle. 

“Coo!” said the woman, taking a long 
draw at her ‘Gasper,’ “I wanted that.” 

“T’'ll bring you the other things in a 
minute,” said the waitress. 

“I haven’t seen you on the stage, have 
I?” said the woman. 

“No, I’m not on the stage.” 


he 


The advent of food broke the ensuing 
hush. The coffee was better than Dinny 
had hoped and very hot. She had drunk 
most of it and eaten a large piece of 
plum cake before the woman, putting a 
pickled walnut in her mouth, spoke 
again. 

“D’you live in London?” 

“No. In Oxfordshire.” 

“Well, I like the country, too; but I 
never see it now. I was brought up near 
Maidstone—pretty round there.” She 
heaved a sigh with a flavouring of stout. 
“They say the Communists in Russia 
have done away with vice—isn’t that a 
scream? An American journalist told 
me. Well! I never knew a budget make 
such a difference before,” she continued, 
expelling smoke as if liberating her 
soul: “Dreadful lot of unemployment.” 

“It does seem to affect everybody.” 

“Affects me, I know,” and she stared, 
stonily. “I suppose you’re shocked at 
that.” 

“It takes a lot to shock people nowa- 
days, don’t you find?” 

“Well, I don’t mix as a rule with 
bishops.” 

Dinny laughed. 

“All the same,” said the woman de- 
fiantly, “I came across a parson who 
talked the best sense to me I ever heard; 
of course I couldn’t follow it.” 

“T’'ll make you a bet,” said Dinny, 
“that I know his name. Cherrell?” 

“In once,” said the woman, and her 
eyes grew round. 
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“He’s my uncle.” 

“Coo! Well, well! It’s a funny world! 
And not so large. Nice man he was,” 
she added. 

“Still is.” 

“One of the best.” 

Dinny, who had been waiting for 
those inevitable words, thought: “This 
is where they used to do the “My erring 
sister” stunt.’ 

The woman uttered a sigh of reple- 
tion. 

“I’ve enjoyed that,” she said, and 
rose. “Thank you ever so. I must be get- 
ting on now, or I'll be late for business.” 

Dinny tinkled the bell. The waitress 
appeared with suspicious promptitude. 

“The bill, please, and can you get me 
that changed?” 

The waitress took the note with a 
certain caution. 

“ll just go and fix myself,” said the 
woman; “see you in a minute.” She 
passed through a door. 

Dinny drank up the remains of her 
coffee. She was trying to realise what 
it must be like to live like that. The 
waitress came back with the change, re- 
ceived her tip, said “Thank you, Miss,” 
and went. Dinny resumed the process of 
realisation. 

“Well,” said the woman’s voice be- 
hind her, “I don’t suppose I'll ever see 
you again. But I'd like to say I think 
you're a jolly good sort.” 

Dinny looked up at her. 

“When you said you'd come out 
without anything, did you mean you 
hadn’t anything to come out with?” 

“Sure thing,” said the woman. 

“Then would you mind taking this 
change. It’s horrid to have no money 
in London.” 

The woman bit her lips, and Dinny 
could see that they were trembling. 

“I wouldn’t like to take your money,” 
she said, “after you’ve been so kind.” 

“Oh! bosh! Please!” And catching her 
hand, she pressed the money into it. To 
her horror, the woman uttered a loud 
sniff. She was preparing to make a run 
for the door, when the woman said: 

“D’you know what I’m going to do? 
I’m going home to have a sleep. My 
God, I am! I’m going home to have a 
sleep.” 

Dinny hurried back to Sloane Street. 
Walking past the tall blinded houses, 
she recognised with gratitude that her 
love-sickness was much better. If she 
did not walk too fast, she would not be 


too soon at Mount Street. It was dark 
now, and in spite of the haze of city 
light, the sky was alive with stars. She 
did not enter the Park again, but walked 
along its outside railings. It seemed an 
immense time since she had parted 
from Stack and the dog in Cork Street. 
Traffic was thickening as she rounded 
into Park Lane. To-morrow all these 
vehicles would be draining out to Ep- 
som Downs; the Town would be seem- 
ing almost empty. And, with a sicken- 
ing sensation, it came to her how empty 
it would always feel without Wilfrid to 
see or look forward to. 

She came to the gate by the ‘jibbing 
barrel,’ and suddenly, as though all that 
evening had been a dream, she saw 
Wilfrid standing beside it. She choked 
and ran forward. He put out his arms 
and caught her to him. 

The moment could hardly be pro- 
longed, for cars and pedestrians were 
passing in and out; so arm-in-arm they 
moved towards Mount Street. Dinny 
just clung to him, and he seemed equal- 
ly wordless; but the thought that he had 
come there to be near her was infinitely 
comforting. 

They escorted each other back and 
forth past the house, like some footman 
and housemaid for a quarter of an hour 
off duty. Class and country, custom and 
creed, all were forgotten. And, perhaps, 
no two people in all its seven millions 
were in those few minutes more moved 
and at one in the whole of London. 

At last the comic instinct woke. 

“We can’t see each other home all 
night, darling. So one kiss—and yet— 
one kiss—and yet—one kiss!” 

She ran up the steps, and turned the 
key. 

XXI 


Wilfrid’s mood when he left his pub- 
lisher at “The Jessamine’ was angry and 
confused. Without penetrating to the 
depths of Compson Grice’s mental anat- 
omy, he felt that he had been manipu- 
lated; and the whole of that restless 
afternoon he wandered, swung between 
relief at having burnt his boats, and 
resentment at the irrevocable. Thus pre- 
occupied, he did not really feel the shock 
his note would be to Dinny, and only 
when, returning to his rooms, he re- 
ceived her answer, did his heart go out 
to her, and with it himself to where she 
had fortuitously found him. In the few 
minutes while they paraded Mount 
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Street silent and half-embraced, she had 
managed to pass into him her feeling 
that it was not one but two against the 
world. Why keep away and make her 
more unhappy than he need? And he 
sent her a note by Stack next morning 
asking her to go ‘joy-riding.’ He had 
forgotten the Derby, and their car was 
involved almost at once in a stream of 
vehicles. 

“I’ve never seen the Derby,” said 
Dinny. “Could we go?” 

There was the more reason why they 
should go because there was no reason- 
able chance of not. 

Dinny was astonished at the general 
sobriety. No drinking and no streamers, 
no donkey-carts, false noses, badinage. 
Not a four-in-hand visible, not a coster 
nor a Kate; nothing but a wedged and 
moving stream of motor "buses and cars 
mostly shut. 

When, at last, they had ‘parked’ on 
the Down, eaten their sandwiches and 
moved into the crowd, they turned in- 
stinctively toward the chance of seeing 
a horse. 

Frith’s “Derby Day” seemed no long- 
er true, if it ever was. In that picture 
people seemed to have lives and to be 
living them, in this crowd everybody 
seemed trying to get somewhere else. 

In the paddock, which at first sight 
still seemed all people and no horses, 
Wilfrid said suddenly: 

“This is foolish, Dinny, we’re certain 
to be seen.” 

“And if we are? Look, there’s a 
horse!” 

Quite a number of horses, indeed, 
were being led round in a ring. Dinny 
moved quickly towards them. 

“They all look beautiful to me,” she 
said in a hushed voice, “and just as 
good one as the other—except this one; 
I don’t like his back.” 

Wilfrid consulted his card. “That's 
the favourite.” 

“T still don’t. D’you see what I mean? 
It comes to a point too near the tail, and 
then droops.” 

“I agree, but horses run in all 
shapes.” 

“T'll back the horse you fancy, Wil- 
frid.” 

“Give me time, then.” 

The people to her left and right kept 
on saying the horses’ names as they 
passed. She had a place on the rail with 
Wilfrid standing close behind her. 

“He’s a pig of a horse,” said a man 


on her left, “Ill never back the brute 
again.” 

She took a glance at the speaker. He 
was broad and about five feet six, with 
a roll of fat on his neck, a bowler hat, 
and a cigar in his mouth. The horse’s 
fate seemed to her less dreadful. 

A lady sitting on a shooting-stick to 
her right, said: 

“They ought to clear the course for 
the horses going out. That lost me my 
money two years ago.” 

Wilfrid’s hand rested on her shoulder. 

“T like that one,” he said, “Blenheim. 
Let’s go and put our money on.” 

They went to where people were 
standing in little queues before a row 
of what looked like pigeon-holes. 

“Stand here,” he said. “I'll lay my 
egg and come back to you.” 

Dinny stood watching. 
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“How d’you do, Miss Cherrell?” A 
tall man in a grey top hat with a very 
long case of field-glasses slung round 
him, had halted before her. “We met at 
the Foch statue and your sister’s wed- 
ding—remember?” 

“Oh! yes. Mr. Muskham.” Her heart 
was hurrying, and she restrained herself 
from looking towards Wilfrid. 

“Any news of your sister?” 

“Yes, we heard from Egypt. They 
must have had it terribly hot in the Red 
Sea.” 

“Have you backed anything?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I shouldn’t touch the favourite—he 
won't stay.” 

“We thought of Blenheim.” 

“Well, nice horse, and handy for the 
turns. But there’s one more fancied in 
his stable. I take it you're a neophyte. 
I'll give you two tips, Miss Cherrell. 
Look for one or both of two things in a 
horse: leverage behind, and personality 
—not looks, just personality.” 

“Leverage behind? Do you mean 
higher behind than in front?” 

Jack Muskham smiled. “That’s about 
it. If you see that in a horse, especially 
where it has to come up a hill, back it.” 

“But personality? Do you mean put- 
ting his head up and looking over the 
tops of people into the distance? I saw 
one horse do that.” 

“By Jove, I should like you as a pupil! 
That’s just about what I do mean.” 

“But I don’t know which horse it 
was,” said Dinny. 
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“That’s awkward.” And then she saw 
the interested benevolence on his face 
stiffen. He lifted his hat and turned 
away. Wilfrid’s voice behind her said: 

“Well, you've got a tenner on.” 

“Let’s go to the Stand and see the 
race.” 

With his hand within her arm, she 
tried to forget the sudden stiffening of 
Jack Muskham’s face. The crowd’s mul- 
tiple entreaty that she should have her 
‘fortune told’ did its best to distract her, 
and she arrived at the Stand in a mood 
of indifference to all but Wilfrid and 
the horses. They found standing room 
close to the bookmakers near the rails. 

“Green and chocolate—I can remem- 
ber that. Pistache is my favourite choco- 
late filling. What shall I win if I do win, 
darling?” 

“Listen!” 

They isolated the words “Eighteen to 
one Blenheim?” 

“A hundred and eighty!” said Din- 
ny. “Splendid!” 

“Well, it means that he’s not fancied 
by the stable; they’ve got another run- 
ning. Here they come! Two with choco- 
late and green. The second of them is 
ours.” 

The parade, enchanting to all except, 
possibly, the horses, gave her the chance 
to see the brown horse they had backed 
adorning its perched rider. 

“How d’you like him, Dinny?” 

“T love them nearly all. How can peo- 
ple tell which is the best by looking at 
them?” 

“They can’t.” 

The horses were turning now and 
cantering past the Stand. 

“Would you say Blenheim is higher 
behind than in front?” murmured 
Dinny. 

“No. Very nice action. Why?” 

But she only pressed his arm and gave 
a little shiver. 

Neither of them having glasses, all 
was obscure to them when the race be- 
gan. A man just behind kept saying: 
“The favourite’s leadin’! The favourite’s 
leadin’!” 

As the horses came round Tattenham 
Corner, the same man burbled: “The 
Pasha—the Pasha'll win—no, the fa- 
vourite—the favourite wins!—no, he 
don’t—Iliad—Iliad wins.” 

Dinny felt Wilfrid’s hand grip her 
arm. 

“Ours,” he said, “on this side— 
look!” 
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Dinny saw a horse on the far side in 
pink and brown, and nearer her the 
chocolate and green. It was ahead, it was 
ahead! They had won! 

Amidst the silence and discomfiture 
those two stood smiling at each other. 
It seemed an omen! 

“Tl take you to the car, draw your 
money, and we'll be off.” 

He insisted on her taking all the mon- 
ey, and she ensconced it with her other 
wealth, so much more insurance against 
any sudden decision to deprive her of 
himself. 

They drove again into Richmond 
Park on the way home, and sat a long 
time among the young bracken, listen- 
ing to the cuckoos, very happy, in the 
sunny, peaceful, whispering afternoon. 

They dined together in a Kensington 
restaurant, and he left her finally at the 
top of Mount Street. 

That night she slept unvisited by 
doubts or dreams, and went down to 
breakfast with clear eyes and a flush of 
sunburn on her cheeks. Her uncle was 
reading “The Daily Phase.’ He put it 
down and said: 

“When you’ve had your coffee, Din- 
ny, you might glance at this. There is 
something about publishers,” he added, 
“which makes one doubt sometimes 
whether they are men and brothers. 
And there is something about editors 
which makes it certain sometimes that 
they are not.” 

Dinny read Compson Grice’s letter, 
printed under the headlines: 


“MR. DESERT’S APOSTASY 
Our CHALLENGE TAKEN UP. 
A CONFESSION.” 


Two stanzas from Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
poem “Theology in extremis’ followed: 


“Why? Am I bidding for glory’s roll? 
I shall be murdered and clean forgot; 
Is it a bargain to save my soul? 
God, whom I trust in, bargains not. 
Yet for the honour of English race 
May I not live or endure disgrace . . . 


“I must be gone to the crowd untold 
Of men by the Cause which they served 
unknown, 
Who moulder in myriad graves of 
old; 
Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the martyrs who die like me, 
Just for the pride of the old countree.” 


And the pink of sunburn gave way to a 
flood of crimson. 

“Yes,” murmured Sir Lawrence, 
watching her, “ ‘the fat is in the fire,’ 
Dinny, as old Forsyte would have said. 
Still, I was talking to a man last night 
who thought that nowadays nothing 
makes an indelible mark. Cheating at 
cards, boning necklaces—you go abroad 
for two years and it’s all forgotten. As 
for sex abnormality, according to him 
it’s no longer abnormal. So we must 
cheer up!” 

Dinny said passionately: “What I re- 
sent is that any worm will have the 
power to say what he pleases.” 

Sir Lawrence nodded: “The greater 
the worm, the greater the power. But 
it’s not the worms we need bother 
about; it’s the people with ‘pride of Eng- 
lish race,’ and there are still a few 
about.” 

“Uncle, is there any way in which 
Wilfrid can show publicly that he’s not 
a coward?” 

“He did well in the war.” 

“Who remembers the war?” 

“Perhaps,” muttered Sir Lawrence, 
“we could throw a bomb at his car in 
Piccadilly, so that he could look at it 
over the side and light a cigarette. I 
can’t think of anything more helpful.” 

“I saw Mr. Muskham yesterday.” 

“Then you were at the Derby?” He 
took a very little cigar from his pocket. 
“Jack takes the view that you are being 
victimised.” 

“Oh! Why can’t people leave one 
alone?” 

“Attractive nymphs are never left 
alone. Jack’s a misogynist.” 

Dinny gave a little desperate laugh. 

“I suppose one’s troubles are funny.” 

She got up and went to the window. 
It seemed to her that all the world was 
barking, like dogs at a cornered cat, and 
yet there was nothing in Mount Street 
but a van from the Express Dairy. 


XXII 


Jack Muskham occupied a bedroom 
at ‘Burton’s’ Club when racing kept him 
overnight in town. Having read an ac- 
count of the Derby in “The Daily Phase,’ 
he turned the paper idly. The other 
features in ‘that rag’ were commonly 
of little interest to him. Its editing 
shocked his formalism, its news jarred 
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his taste, its politics offended him by 
being so like his own. But his perusal 
was not perfunctory enough to prevent 
him from seeing the headline ‘Mr. Des- 
ert’s Apostasy.’ Reading the half column 
that followed it, he pushed the paper 
away and said: “That fellow must be 
stopped.” 

Glorying in his yellow streak, was 
he, and taking that nice girl with him 
to Coventry! Hadn’t even the decency 
to avoid being seen with her in public 
on the very day when he was confessing 
himself as yellow as that rag! 

In an age when tolerations and con- 
donations seemed almost a disease, Jac 
Muskham knew and registered his own: 
mind. He had disliked young Desert a: 
first sight. The fellow’s name suited 
him! And to think that this nice girl, 
who, without any training, had made 
those shrewd remarks about the race- 
horse, was to have her life ruined by 
this yellow-livered young braggart! It 
was too much! If it hadn’t been for 
Lawrence, indeed, he would have done 
something about it before now. But 
there his mind stammered. What? .. . 
Here was the fellow publicly confessing 
his disgrace! An old dodge, that—tak- 
ing the sting out of criticism! Making a 
virtue of necessity! Parading his deser- 
tion! That cock shouldn’t fight, if he 
had his way! But once more his mind 
stammered . . . No outsider could in- 
terfere. And yet, unless there were some 
outward and visible sign condemning 
the fellow’s conduct, it would look as if 
nobody cared. 

‘By George!’ he thought, ‘I'll raise the 
matter. This Club, at least, can sit up 
and take notice. We don’t want rats in 
“Burton’s”!’ 

He brought the matter up in Com- 
mittee meeting that very afternoon, and 
was astonished almost to consternation 
by the apathy with which it was re- 
ceived, Of the seven members present 
—‘the Squire,’ Wilfred Bentworth, 
being in the Chair—four seemed to 
think it was a matter between young 
Desert and his conscience, and besides 
it looked like being a newspaper stunt. 
Times had changed since Lyall wrote 
that poem. One went so far as to say he 
didn’t want to be bothered, he hadn’t 
read “The Leopard,’ he didn’t know 
Desert, and he hated “The Daily Phase.’ 

“So do I,” said Jack Muskham, “but 
here’s the poem.” He had sent out for it 
and spent an hour after lunch reading 
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it. “Let me read you a bit. It’s poison- 
ous. 

“For heaven’s sake no, Jack.” 

The fifth member, who had so far 
said nothing, supposed that if Musk- 
ham pressed it, they must all read the 
thing. 

“I do press it.” 

‘The Squire,’ hitherto square and si- 
lent, remarked: “The secretary will get 
copies and send them round to the Com- 
mittee. Better send them, too, a copy of 
to-day’s ‘Daily Phase.’ We'll discuss it 
at the meeting next Friday. Now about 
this claret?” And they moved to con- 
sideration of important matters. 

It has been noticed that when a news- 
paper of a certain type lights on an 
incident which enables it at once to ex- 
hibit virtue, and beat the drum of its 
policy, it will exploit that incident, 
within the limits of the law of libel, 
without regard to the susceptibilities of 
individuals. Secured by the confession 
in Compson Grice’s letter, “The Daily 
Phase’ made the most of its opportuni- 
ty, and in the eight days intervening 
before the next Committee meeting 
gave the Committee men little chance 
of professing ignorance or indifference. 
Everybody, indeed, was reading and 
talking about “The Leopard,’ and, on 
the morning of the adjourned meeting, 
‘The Daily Phase’ had a long allusive 
column on the extreme importance of 
British behaviour in the East. It had 
also a large-type advertisement. “ “The 
Leopard and other poems’ by Wilfrid 
Desert: published by Compson Grice: 
40,000 copies sold: Third Large Im- 
pression ready.” 

A debate on the ostracism of a fel- 
low-being will bring almost any man to 
a Committee meeting; and the attend- 
ance included some never before known 
to come. 

A motion had been framed by Jack 
Muskham: 

“That the Honourable Wilfrid Des- 
ert be requested, under Rule 23, to re- 
sign his membership of Burton’s Club, 
because of conduct unbecoming to a 
member.” 

He opened the discussion in these 
words: 

“You've all had copies of Desert’s 
poem “The Leopard’ and “The Daily 
Phase’ of yesterday week. There’s no 
doubt about the thing. Desert has pub- 
licly owned to having ratted from his 
religion at the pistol’s point, and I say 
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he’s no longer fit to be a member of this 
Club. It was founded in memory of a 
very great traveller who'd have dared 
Hell itself. We don’t want people here 
who don’t act up to British traditions, 
and make a song about it into the bar- 
gain.” 

There was a short silence, and then 
the fifth member of the Committee at 
the previous meeting remarked: 

“It’s a deuced fine poem, all the 
same.” 

A well-known K.C., who had once 
travelled in Turkey, added: 

“Oughtn’t he to have been asked to 
attend?” 

“Why?” asked Jack Muskham. “He 
can’t say more than he has said in that 
poem, or in that letter of his publisher.” 

The fourth member of the Committee 
at the previous meeting muttered: “I 
don’t like paying attention to “The 
Daily Phase.’ We're not politicians.” 

“We can’t help his having chosen 
that particular rag,” said Jack Musk- 
ham. 

“Very distasteful,” continued the 
fourth member, “diving into matters of 
conscience. Are we all prepared to say 
we wouldn’t have done the same?” 
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There was a sound as of feet shuf- 
fling, and a wrinkled expert on the early 
civilisations of Ceylon, murmured: “To 
my mind, Desert is on the carpet—not 
for apostasy, but for the song he’s made 
about it. Decency should have kept him 
quiet. Advertising his book! It’s in a 
third edition, and everybody reading it. 
Making money out of it seems to me 
the limit.” 

“I don’t suppose,” said the fourth 
member, “that he thought of that. It’s 
the accident of the sensation.” 

“He could have withdrawn the 
book.” 

“Depends on his contract. Besides, 
that would look like running from the 
storm he’s roused. As a matter of fact, 
I think it’s rather fine to have made an 
open confession.” 

“Theatrical!” murmured the K.C. 

“Tf this,” said Jack Muskham, “were 
one of the Service Clubs, they wouldn’t 
think twice about it.” 

An author of ‘Mexico Revisited’ said 
drily: 

“But it is not.” 

“I don’t know if you can judge poets 
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like other people,” mused the fifth 
member. 

“In matters of ordinary conduct,” 
said the expert on the civilisation of 
Ceylon, “why not?” 

A little man at the end of the table 
opposite the Chairman remarked, “The 
D-d-daily Ph-Phase!” as if releasing a 
small spasm of wind. 

“Everybody’s talking 
thing,” said the K.C. 

“My young people,” put in a man 
who had not yet spoken, “scoff. They 
say: ‘What does it matter what he did?’ 
They talk about hypocrisy, laugh at Ly- 
all’s poem, and say it’s good for the 
Empire to have some wind let out of 
it.” 

“Exactly!” said Jack Muskham: 
“That’s the modern jargon. All stand- 
ards gone by the board. Are we going 
to stand for that?” 

“Anybody here know young Des- 
ert?” asked the fifth member. 

“To nod to,” replied Jack Muskham. 

Nobody else acknowledged acquain- 
tanceship. 

A very dark man with deep lively 
eyes, said suddenly: 

“All I can say is I trust the story has 
not got about in Afghanistan; I’m go- 
ing there next month.” 

“Why?” said the fourth member. 

“Merely because it will add to the 
contempt with which I shall be regard- 
ed anyway.” 

Coming from a well-known traveller, 
this remark made more impression 
than anything said so far. Two mem- 
bers, who, with the Chairman, had not 
yet spoken, said simultaneously: 
“Quite!” 

“I don’t like condemning a man un- 
heard,” said the K.C. 

“What about that, ‘Squire’?” 
the fourth member. 

The Chairman, who was smoking a 
pipe, took it from his mouth. 

“Anybody anything more to say?” 

“Yes,” said the author of ‘Mexico 
Revisited’; “let’s put it on his conduct 
in publishing that poem.” 

“You can’t,” growled Jack Muskham; 
“the whole thing’s of a piece. The point 
is simply: Is he fit to be a member here 
or not? I ask the Chairman to put that 
to the meeting.” 

But the ‘Squire’ continued to smoke 
his pipe. His experience of Committees 
told him that the time was not yet. 
Separate or ‘knot’ discussions would 


about the 


asked 
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now set in. They led nowhere, but min- 
istered to a general sense that the subject 
was having justice done to it. 

Jack Muskham sat silent, his long face 
impassive and his long legs stretched 
out. 

“Well?” said the member who had 
revisited Mexico, at last. 

The ‘Squire’ tapped out his pipe. 

“T think,” he said, “that Mr. Desert 
should be asked to give us his reasons 
for publishing that poem.” 

“Hear, hear!” said the K. C. 

“Quite!” said the two members who 
had said it before. 

“I agree,” said the authority on Cey- 
lon. 

“Anybody against that?” said the 
‘Squire.’ 

“T don’t see the use of it,” muttered 
Jack Muskham. “He ratted, and he’s 
confessed it.” 

No one else objecting, the ‘Squire’ 
continued: 

“The Secretary will ask him to see us 
and explain. There’s no other business, 
gentlemen.” 
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In spite of the general understanding 
that the matter was ‘sub judice,’ these 
proceedings were confided to Sir Law- 
rence before the day was out by three 
members of the Committee, including 
Jack Muskham. He took the knowledge 
out with him to dinner at South Street. 

Since the publication of the poems 
and Compson Grice’s letter, Michael 
and Fleur had talked of little else, forced 
to by the comments and questionings 
of practically every acquaintance. They 
differed radically. Michael, originally 
averse from publication of the poem, 
now that it was out, stoutly defended 
the honesty and courage of Wilfrid’s 
avowal. Fleur could not forgive what 
she called the ‘stupidity of the whole 
thing.’ If he had only kept quiet and 
not indulged his conscience or his pride, 
the matter would have blown over, leav- 
ing practically no mark. It was, she said, 
unfair to Dinny, and unnecessary so 
far as Wilfrid himself was concerned; 
but of course he had always been like 
that. She had not forgotten the uncom- 
promising way in which eight years ago 
he had asked her to become his mistress, 
and the still more uncompromising way 
in which he had fled from her when she 
had not complied. When Sir Lawrence 
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told them of the meeting at ‘Burton’s,’ 
she said simply: 

“Well, what could he expect?” 

Michael muttered: 

“Why is Jack Muskham so bitter?” 

“Some dogs attack each other at 
sight. Others come to it more medita- 
tively. This appears to be a case of both. 
I should say Dinny is the bone.” 

Fleur laughed. 

“Jack Muskham and Dinny!” 

“Sub-consciously, my dear. The work- 
ings of a misogynist’s mind are not for 
us to pry into, except in Vienna. They 
can tell you everything there; even to 
the origin of hiccoughs.” 

“T doubt if Wilfrid will go before the 
Committee,” said Michael, gloomily. 

“Of course he won’t, Michael.” 

“Then what will happen?” 

“Almost certainly he'll be expelled 
under rule whatever it is.” 

Michael shrugged. “He won’t care. 
What’s a Club more or less?” 

“No,” said Fleur; “but at present the 
thing is in flux—people just talk about 
it; but expulsion from his Club will be 
definite condemnation. It’s just what’s 
wanted to make opinion line up against 
him.” 

“And for him.” 

“Oh! for him, yes; but we know 
what that amounts to—the disgrun- 
tled.” 

“That’s all beside the point,” said 
Michael, gruffly. “I know what he’s 
feeling. His first instinct was to defy 
that Arab, and he bitterly regrets that 
he went back on it.” 

Sir Lawrence nodded. 

“Dinny asked me if there was any- 
thing he could do to show publicly that 
he wasn’t a coward. You’d think there 
might be, but it’s not easy. People object 
to be put into positions of extreme dan- 
ger in order that their rescuers may get 
into the papers. Van horses seldom run 
away in Piccadilly. He might throw 
some one off Westminster Bridge, and 
jump in after him; but that would 
merely be murder and suicide. Curious 
that, with all the heroism there is about, 
it should be so difficult to be deliberately 
heroic.” 

“He ought to face the Committee,” 
said Michael; “and I hope he will. 
There’s something he told me. It sounds 
silly; but knowing Wilfrid, one can see 
it made all the difference.” 

Fleur had planted her elbows on the 
polished table and her chin on her 


hands. So, leaning forward, she looked 
like the girl contemplating a china 
image in her father’s Alfred Stevens 
picture. 

“Well?” she said. “What is it?” 

“He says he was sorry for his execu- 
tioner.” ; 

Neither his wife nor his father 
moved, except for a slight raising of the 
eyebrows. He went on, defiantly: 

“Of course, it sounds absurd, but he 
said the fellow begged him not to make 
him shoot—he was under a vow to con- 
vert the infidel.” 

“To mention that to the Committee,” 
Sir Lawrence said slowly, “would cer- 
tainly be telling it to the marines.” 

“He’s not likely to,” said Fleur, “he’d 
rather die than be laughed at.” 

“Exactly! I only mentioned it to show 
that the whole thing’s not so simple as 
it appears to the pukka sahib.” 

“When,” murmured Sir Lawrence, in 
a detached voice, “have I heard any- 
thing so nicely ironical? But all this is 
not helping Dinny.” 

“T think I'll go and see him again,” 
said Michael. 

“The simplest thing,” said Fleur, “is 
for him to resign at once.” 

And with that common-sense conclu- 
sion the discussion closed. 


XXII 


Those who love, when the object of 
their love is in trouble, must keep sym- 
pathy to themselves and yet show it. 
Dinny did not find this easy. She watch- 
ed, lynx-eyed, for any chance to assuage 
her lover’s bitterness of soul. But though 
they continued to meet daily, he gave 
her none. Except for the expression of 
his face when he was off guard, he 
might have been quite untouched by 
tragedy. Throughout that fortnight af- 
ter the Derby she came to his rooms, 
and they went joy-riding, accompanied 
by the spaniel ‘Foch’; and he never men- 
tioned that of which all more or less 
literary and official London was talking. 
Through Sir Lawrence, however, she 
heard that he had been asked to meet 
the Committee of Burton’s Club, and 
had answered by resignation. And, 
through Michael, who had been to see 
him again, she heard that he knew of 
Jack Muskham’s part in the affair. 
Since he so rigidly refused to open out 
to her, she, at great cost, tried to sur- 
pass him in obliviousness of purgatory. 
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His face often made her ache, but she 
kept that ache out of her own face. And 
all the time she was in bitter doubt 
whether she was right to refrain from 
trying to break through to him. It was a 
long and terrible lesson in the truth that 
not even real love can reach and anoint 
deep spiritual sores. The other half of 
her trouble, the unending quiet pres- 
sure of her family’s sorrowful alarm, 
caused her an irritation of which she 
was ashamed. 

And then occurred an_ incident, 
which, however unpleasant and alarm- 
ing at the moment, was almost a relief 
because it broke up that silence. 

They had been to the Tate Gallery 
and, walking home, had just come up 
the steps leading to Carlton Terrace. 
Dinny was still talking about the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and saw nothing till Wil- 
frid’s changed expression made her 
look for the cause. There was Jack 
Muskham, with a blank face, formally 
lifting a tall hat as if to some one who 
was not there, and a short dark man re- 
moving a gray felt covering, in unison. 
They passed, and she heard Muskham 
say: 

“That I consider the limit.” 

Instinctively her hand went out to 
grasp Wilfrid’s arm, but too late. He 
had spun round in his tracks. She saw 
him, three yards away, tap Muskham on 
the shoulder, and the two face each 
other, with the little man looking up at 
them like a terrier at two large dogs 
about to fight. She heard Wilfrid say 
in a low voice: 

“What a coward and cad you are!” 

There followed an endless silence, 
while her eyes flitted from Wilfrid’s 
convulsed face to Muskham’s, rigid and 
menacing, and the terrier man’s black 
eyes snapping up at them. She heard 
him say: “Come on, Jack!” saw a trem- 
or pass through the length of Musk- 
ham’s figure, his hands clench, his lips 

nove: 

“You heard that, Yule?” 

The little man’s hand, pushed under 
his arm, pulled at him; the tall figure 
turned; the two moved away; and Wil- 
frid was back at her side. 

“Coward and cad!” he muttered: 
“Coward and cad! Thank God I’ve told 
him!” He threw up his head, took a 
gulp of air, and said: “That's better! 
Sorry, Dinny!” 

In Dinny feeling was too churned up 
for speech. The moment had been so 
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savagely primitive; and she had the 
horrid fear that it could not end there; 
an intuition, too, that she was the cause, 
the hidden reason of Muskham’s viru- 
lence. She remembered Sir Lawrence’s 
words: “Jack thinks you are being vic- 
timised.” What if she were! What busi- 
ness was it of that long, lounging man 
who hated women! Absurd! She heard 
Wilfrid muttering: 

“The limit! He might know what one 
feels!” 

“But, darling, if we all knew what 
other people felt, we should be angels. 
He’s only a member of the Jockey 
Club.” 

“He’s done his best to get me outed, 
and he couldn’t even refrain from that.” 

“It’s I who ought to be angry, not 
you. It’s I who force you to go about 
with me. Only you see I like it so. But, 
darling, I don’t shrink in the wash. 
What is the use of my being your love 
if you won't let yourself go with me?” 

“Why should I worry you with what 
can’t be cured?” 

“I exist to be worried by you. Please 
worry me!” 

“Oh! Dinny, you’re an angel!” 

“I repeat it is not so. I really have 
blood in my veins.” 

“It’s like ear-ache; you shake your 
head, and shake your head, and it’s no 
good. I thought publishing “The Leop- 
ard’ would free me, but it hasn’t. Am I 
‘yellow,’ Dinny—am I?” 

“If you were yellow I should not 
have loved you.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Women can love 
anything.” 

“Proverbially we admire courage be- 
fore all. I'm going to be brutal. Has 
doubt of your courage anything to do 
with your ache? Isn’t it just due to feel- 
ing that other people doubt?” 

He gave a little unhappy laugh. “I 
don’t know; I only know it’s there.” 

Dinny looked up at him. 

“Oh! darling, don’t ache! I do so hate 
it for you.” 

They stood for a moment looking 
deeply at each other, and a vendor of 
matches, without the money to indulge 
in spiritual trouble, said: 


> 


“Box o’ lights, Sir?” ... 


% 


Though she had been closer to Wil- 
frid that afternoon than perhaps ever be- 
fore, Dinny returned to Mount Street 
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oppressed by fears. She could not get 
the look on Muskham’s face out of her 
head, nor the sound of his: “You heard 
that, Yule?” 

It was silly! Out of such explosive en- 
counters nothing but legal remedies 
came nowadays; and of all people she 
had ever seen, she could least connect 
Jack Muskham with the Law. She no- 
ticed a hat in the hall, and heard voices, 
as she passed her uncle’s study. She had 
barely taken off her own hat, when he 
sent for her. He was talking to the little 
terrier man, perched astride of a chair, 
as if riding a race. 

“Dinny, Mr. Telfourd Yule; my niece 
Dinny Cherrell.” 

The little man bowed over her hand. 

“Yule has been telling me,” said Sir 
Lawrence, “of that encounter. He’s not 
easy in his mind.” 

“Neither am I,” said Dinny. 

“I’m sure Jack didn’t mean those 
words to be heard, Miss Cherrell.” 

“I don’t agree, I think he did.” 

Yule shrugged. The expression on his 
face was rueful, and Dinny liked its 
comical ugliness. 

“Well, he certainly didn’t mean you 
to hear them.” 

“He ought to have, then. Mr. Desert 
would prefer not to be seen with me in 
public. It’s I who make him.” 

“I came to your uncle because when 
Jack won’t talk about a thing, it’s seri- 
ous. I’ve known him a long time.” 

Dinny stood silent. The flush on her 
cheeks had dwindled to two red spots. 
And the two men stared at her, think- 
ing, perhaps, that with her cornflower- 
blue eyes, slenderness, and that hair, 
she looked unsuited to the matter in 
hand. She said quietly: “What can I do, 
Uncle Lawrence?” 

“I don’t see, my dear, what anyone 
can do at the moment. Mr. Yule says 
that he left Jack going back to Royston. 
I thought possibly I might take you 
down to see him to-morrow. He’s a 
queer fellow; if he didn’t date so, I 
shouldn’t worry. Such things blow over, 
as a rule.” 

Dinny controlled a sudden disposi- 
tion to tremble. 

“What do you mean by ‘date’?” 

Sir Lawrence looked at Yule and 
said: “We don’t want to seem absurd. 
There’s been no duel fought between 
Englishmen, so far as I know, for sev- 
enty or eighty years; but Jack is a sur- 
vival. We don’t quite know what to 
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think. Horse-play is not in his line; 
neither is a law court. And yet we can’t 
see him taking no further notice.” 

“I suppose,” said Dinny with spirit, 
“he won’t see, on reflection, that he’s 
more to blame than Wilfrid?” 

“No,” said Yule, “he won’t. Believe 
me, Miss Cherrell, I am deeply sorry 
about the whole business.” 

Dinny bowed. “I think it was very 
nice of you to come; thank you!” 

“I suppose,” said Sir Lawrence, 
doubtfully, “you couldn’t get Desert to 
send him an apology?” 

‘So that,’ she thought, ‘is what they 
wanted me for.’ “No, Uncle, I couldn’t 
—I couldn’t even ask him. I’m quite 
sure he wouldn’t.” 

“I see,” said Sir Lawrence, glumly. 

Bowing to Yule, Dinny turned to- 
wards the door. In the hall she seemed 
to be seeing through the wail behind 
her the renewed shrugging of their 
shoulders, the ruefulness on their glum 
faces, and she went up to her room. 
Apology! Thinking of Wilfrid’s bad- 
gered, tortured face, the very idea of it 
offended her. Stricken to the quick al- 
ready on the score of personal courage, 
it was the last thing he would dream 
of. She wandered unhappily in her 
room, then took out his photograph. 
The face she loved looked back at her 
with the sceptical indifference of an 
efigy. Wilful, sudden, proud, self-cen- 
tred, deeply dual; but cruel, no, and 
cowardly—no! 

‘Oh! my darling!’ she thought, and 
put it away. 

She went to her window and leaned 
out. A beautiful evening—the Friday of 
Ascot week, the first of those two weeks 
when in England fine weather is almost 
certain! On Wednesday there had been 
a deluge, but to-day had the feel of real 
high summer. Down below a taxi drew 
up—her uncle and aunt were going 
out to dinner. There they came, with 
Blore putting them in and standing to 
look after them. Now the “staff” would 
turn on the wireless. Yes! Here it 
came! She opened her door. Grand 
opera! Rigoletto! The twittering of 
those tarnished melodies came up to 
her, in all the bravura of an age which 
knew better than this, it seemed, how to 
express the emotions of wayward 
hearts. 

The gong! She did not want to go 
down and eat, but she must, or Blore 
and Augustine would be upsct. She 
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washed hastily, compromised with her 
dress, and went down. 

But while she ate she grew more rest- 
less, as if sitting still and attending to 
a single function were sharpening the 
edge of her anxiety. A duel! Fantastic, 
in these days! And yet—Uncle Law- 
rence was uncanny, and Wilfrid in just 
the mood to do anything’ to show him- 
self unafraid. Were duels illegal in 
France? Thank heaven she had all that 
money. No! It was absurd! People had 
called each other names with impunity 
for nearly a century. No good to fuss; to- 
morrow she would go with Uncle Law- 
rence and see that man. It was all, in 
some strange way, on her account. What 
would one of her own people do if call- 
ed a coward and a cad—her father, her 
brother, Uncle Adrian? What could 
they do? Horsewhips, fists, law courts— 
all such hopeless, coarse, ugly remedies! 
And she felt for the first time that Wil- 
frid had been wrong to use such words. 
Ah! But was he not entitled to hit back? 
Yes, indeed! She could see again his 
head thrown back and hear his: ‘Ah! 
That’s better!’ 

% 


Swallowing down her coffee, she 
got up and sought the drawing room. 
On the sofa was her aunt’s embroidery 
thrown down, and she gazed at it with 


a feeble interest. An intricate old 
French design needing many coloured 
wools—grey rabbits looking archly over 
their shoulders at long, curious, yellow 
dogs seated on yellower haunches, with 
red eyes, and tongues hanging out; 
leaves and flowers, too, and here and 
there a bird, all set in a background of 
brown wool. Tens of thousands of 
stitches, which, when finished, would 
lie under glass on a little table, and last 
till they were all dead and no one knew 
who had worked it. Tout lasse, tout 
passe! The strains of Rigoletto still came 
floating from the Basement. Really Au- 
gustine must have drama in her soul, 
to be listening to a whole opera. 

“Donna e mobile!” 

Dinny took up her book, the ‘Mem- 
oirs of Harriette Wilson’; a tome in 
which no one kept any faith to speak of 
except the authoress, and she only in 
her own estimation; a loose, bright, en- 
gaging, conceited minx, with a good 
heart and one real romance among a 
peck of love affairs. 


“Donna e mobile!” It came mocking 
up the stairs, fine and free, as if the 
tenor had reached his Mecca. Mobile! 
No! That was more true of men than 
of women! Women did not change, ex- 
cept in America, where nothing had 
roots, they said. One loved—one lost, 
perhaps! She sat with closed eyes till the 
last notes of that last act had died away, 
then went up to bed. She passed a night 
broken by dreams, and was awakened 
by a voice saying: 

“Someone on the telephone for you, 
Miss Dinny.” 

“For me? Why! What time is it?” 

“Half-past seven, Miss.” 

She sat up startled. 

“Who is it?” 

“No name, Miss; but he wants to 
speak to you special.” 

With the thought ‘Wilfrid! she 
jumped up, put on a dressing-gown 
and slippers, and ran down. 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Stack, Miss. I’m sorry to disturb you 
so early, but I thought it best. Mr. Des- 
ert, Miss, went to bed as usual last 
night, but this morning the dog was 
whining in his room, and I went in, and 
I see he’s not been in bed at all. He must 
have gone out very early, because I’ve 
been about since half-past six. I should- 
n’t have disturbed you, Miss, only I 
didn’t like the look of him last night. 
. . » Can you hear me, Miss?” 

“Yes. Has he taken any clothes or 
anything?” 

“No, Miss.” 

“Did anybody come to see him last 
night?” 

“No, Miss. But a letter came by hand 
about half-past nine. I noticed him dis- 
traight, Miss, when I brought the 
whisky in. Perhaps it’s nothing, but be- 
ing so sudden, I . . . Can you hear me, 
Miss?” 

“Yes. I'll dress at once and come 
round. Stack, can you get me a taxi, or, 
better, a car, by the time I’m there?” 

“Tl get a car, Miss.” 

“Is there any service to the Conti- 
nent he could have caught?” 

“Nothing before nine o'clock.” 

“T'll be round as quick as I can.” 

“Yes, Miss. Don’t you worry, Miss; 
he might be wanting exercise or some- 
thing.” 

Dinny replaced the receiver and flew 
upstairs. 


To be concluded in November. 
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Twenty Cents out of every Dollar 
of the income of the people 
is the cost of government 
in the United States 





HE United States, 


City or your County 
must depend on taxa- 
tion to pay its current 
expenses, to carry on 
its undertakings, to pay 
off its bonds. 
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Every one—rich or 
poor—bears a share in 





i‘ apaer-y. EXPENDITURES 
your State, your VINCOME 


Governmental expen- 
ditures constituted 8 
per cent of the national 
income in 1913 and 20 
per cent of the national 
income in 1931. 


~ 


Expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State and Munici- 
pal Governments equal 
y 1/5 of the income of the 











the tax burden. 


” 


Some pay income taxes, estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, specific duties or excise taxes. 
But all are taxed indirectly by the neces 
sary inclusion of taxes in the cost of 
food, clothing, rent, merchandise, trans- 
portation and other necessities obtained 
through the merchant, the landlord, the 
transportation companies and others 
who, themselves, are taxed. 


” ~ 


While the population of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent between 1913 
and 1931, the expenditures of Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments in- 
creased by 375 per cent. 


1951 American people—one 
Owxwrsco day’s income out of five. 


~ 


The only sources from which money 
can be obtained for the payment of such 
expenditures are the men, women and 
children of the country—by taxation, 
direct or indirect. Bond issues merely 
postpone the day when the expenditure 
must be paid for—by taxes, for there is 
no other method. 


” ~ 


The only control over such expenditures 
rests with representatives of the people 
chosen for executive or legislative posi- 
tions by the voters in their own com- 
munities. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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DO THINGS SEEM 


To HWM” 


FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 
will stop that annoyance 


F YOU have found bifocal glasses 

“hard to get used to,” you'll ap- 
preciate these new Ful-Vue Bifocals. 
They are altogether different. The 
widest part of the reading portion is 
at the top, and the top is flattened. 
You get more vision where it is most 
needed. And that annoying blur or 
“jump” —so common to most bifocals 
—is eliminated. 


See the difference! 


New FUL-VUE 
BIFOCALS 


Old-style 
bifocals 


Don’t neglect your eyes. Seek the 
best professional service in your com- 
munity. Anything less may be 
“skimping,” and your eyes deserve 
the best. Don’t skimp on eyesight. 

For helpful suggestions, see our 
booklet, “What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” It will be sent 
without charge when you mail us 
the coupon, 


American Optica Company, Southbridge, Mass. 








AMERICAN OPTICAL Co., 

Dept. B-7, Southbridge, Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, please send me the 
booklet, ““‘What You Should Know About Your 
Glasses."’ 
Name 





Address. 
City 





State. 





The name of the man who fits my glasses is 























WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY’S economic 
pronouncements are weighted with in- 
fluence as a result of his extensive work 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the U. S. Shipping Board, and 
various railroads. He is author of the 
important “Main Street and Wall 
Street” and is professor of political 
economy at Harvard University. 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET of the 
writing Benét family is the author of 
numerous novels and books of poems. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS has 
just published another book of history, 
“The March of Democracy. Volume 
I, The Rise of the Union.” He resides 
part of each year in London, where he 
is able to view America’s part in world 
affairs in detached manner. 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S fourth 
novel, “A Broken Journey,” was pub- 
lished last month. 


CLARENCE DARROW, with his 
personal version of the cause celebre 
which brought him upon the field of 
legal battle again, adds an important 
chapter to his “Story of My Life,” pub- 
lished early this year. 


McCREADY HUSTON has done a 
great deal of newspaper work in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and New York, 
where he lives now. He has published 
short stories in Scripner’s and other 
magazines and is the author of several 
novels. 


ALBERT JAY NOCK is an Amez- 
ican scholar residing for some years 
past in Europe. 


NORMA KEATING is a poet of 
New York birth, education and resi- 
dence, and her first published poetry 
appeared in the Greenwich Village 
Quill and New York newspapers. 


BEER AND THE CONFEDERACY 


“Confederate Daughters Stand 
Guard” by Raymond Tompkins (July) 
stirred much comment, of which this is 
one: 


Sirs: 

Mr. Tompkins informs us that the orders of 
the President General are that everyone out- 
side the Mason and Dixon Line is, as he mod- 
estly puts it, to be “thrown into a lather of 
confusion” by the following, succinct state- 
ment: “They did not think they were right, 
they knew it.” 
| The sacred privilege of the Southern States 
| to govern their own affairs was, we have un- 





Behind the Scenes 


LOTHROP STODDARD is the au- 
thor of several books on problems o 
social and political science, including 
“The Revolt Against Civilization.” 


In addition to those whose response 
to William Harlan Hale’s “Address t 
the Young Men” (August) are quote 
in this number, the following person 
submitted articles or short comment: 


Edgar Lawrence Acken, Maplewood, N. 
Frank D. Allen, Helena, Ark. F. P. Anders« 
Jersey City, N. J. H. T. Anderson, Berkele 
Cal. John Baer, Harrisburg, Pa. Caddelle Bib 
let, San Angelo, Texas. Brook Branwade, § 
Louis, Mo. Lewis C. Carey, Lawrence, Ma 
Allen Chase, New York City. Earl Cohe 
Auburn, N. Y. Alvin Coons, Ames, Iowa. Pet 
J. Detroy, Haworth, N. J. Rev. Dale Dewir 
Hollis, N. Y. C. Telford Erickson, Bost 
Mass. Edward Everett, Washington, D. 
Edith Fox, Brooklyn, N. Y. H. B. Fox, Nx 
York City. Lee Gaither, Joplin, Mo. J. | 
Gibbs, Sharon, Pa. John Gross, Corval 
Ore. Aubrey Guerin, Olympia, Wash. Creigh)- 
ton E. Hays, Frederick, Okla. Frederic Hei 
berger, Williamstown, Mass. David 
Hemphill, Nicholasville, Ky. Stanley Heggen, 
Northfield, Minn. H. Elvyn Hurst, Cohay, 
Miss. Mrs. Frank Hutton, Greensboro, N. C. 
D. H. Kennedy, Urbana, Ill. Richard R. Koch, 
Kansas City, Mo. Lawrence E. Laybourne, 
Springfield, Ohio. James F. McElligott, Minn 
apolis, Minn. M. Mard McPherson, Atlant 
Ga. Joseph Rodman Manch, Buffalo, N. \ 
Morgan Mayo, New York City. P. W. Minton, 
Lodi, Cal. Joyce Morgan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Elizabeth Ogg, Norfolk, Conn. Donald Part- 
ridge, Malta, Mont. Jesse Bay Robinson, N: 
York City. W. A. Robinson, Topeka, Kan. 
H. Rogosin, New York City. Donald M 
Smith, Lewiston, Me. James Steele Smith, 
Richmond, Cal. Herbert Solomon, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. S.C. Spitzer, North Adams, Mass. 
M. Stonchill, Scarsdale, N. Y. R. Swimmer, 
Bridgeport, Conn. W. R. Tingle, Morgantown, 
N. C. Ira Jan Wallach, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Charles Waterman, Mechanics Falls, Me. F. S 
Wickware, New York City. Eloise Yett, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Arthur Younger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lewis R. Zeyher, Collingwood, N. J. 


A number of others were received too 
late for acknowledgment in this num- 
ber. 

A majority of these responses were 
quotable, but limitations of space made 
a selection imperative. 


What You Think About It 


derstood, the corner-stone of the Confederat 
cause. It was an idea worth dying for. May w 
respectfully request this same omnipotent la 
to call the attention of those same states to a cu- 
rious fact? They have voted almost as a solid 
unit to force the retention of the eighteenth 
amendment in the National Constitution; t 
National Constitution. | underscore these dis- 
pleasing words with the hope they will acce! 
ate her action. Does this frank desertion of 
great principle, when it comes to the test 
practical politics, help the Daughters to car 
out their slogan as Mr. Tompkins quotes 
namely, “to continue to dare, love, live, pray. 
and think”’? If not, will they kindly allow W 
consin to drink its beer. 


Tuomas T. JEFFERSON. 
New York. 
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ido all the way 
AUGUSTUS 


[aRGrST MOTOR SHIP IN THE WORLD] 


WORLD CRUISE 


JANUARY 14— 
MAY 23, 1933 


This is the year for your World 
Cruise—and this is the ship! The 
33,000-ton AUGUSTUS . . 

offering superb living accommo- 
dations on a thrilling world itin- 
erary of 34 ports and 99 localities 
—including Tripoli, an exclusive 
call,and Bali“The Last Paradise”. 


Enjoy her famous Lido Deck, 
Promenade Dining Saloon and 
other features new to World 
Cruises! Rates are extremely low 
—$2100 up including 70 complete 
shore excursions directed by 
American Express. Write for 


complete literature. 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
1601 Walnut St., Philadel phia; 86 Arlington 
St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bidg., 
c “leveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., ( "hicago; 
386 Post St., San Francisco; 129 Decatur St., 
New Orleans; Architects Bidg., 1133 Beaver 
Hill Hall, Montreal. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Cooperation with 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
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Away! Away! 


To the Orient via 
the Sunshine Belt 


.-On President Liners to 


Japan, China, Philippines 


Away to the world’s most colorful lands. To 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, Malaya. 
Away in the luxury of the famous President 
Liners; living royally. And at such trifling cost 
you'll wonder why you ever spent a winter at 
home...Plan now with your nearest travel 
agent. Then sail any week from New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco o Seattle. 


Round the World 
westward - &749 


.- New go-as-you-please 
Excursions. First Class 


The trip you've always promised yourself 
someday. 26,000 miles Round the Globe at a 
fare that saves hundreds of dollars without 
shaving luxury one iota. Take 85 days or six 
full months, stopping over as you like, contin- 
uing on another Round the World President 
Liner. Visit 22 ports in 14 different countries 

.. 85 cities or more. Available until Decem- 
ber. A sailing every other week from New 


York and California. 


To California via 
Havana, Panama 


.- Through the tropics to 
winter’s summer-land 


5500 sunny miles. 16 days, or longer if you 
care to stopover (at no additional fare) at 
Havana or the thrilling foreign cities at the 
Panama Canal. First Class fares from $175 
(Special Class on the great new President 
Hoover and President Coolidge from $135). 
Every stateroom outside, outdoor swimming 
pools—everything in the President Liner 
tradition. Sail any week. Roundtrips from 
$281.25, First Class. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


24 Providence St., Boston - 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago - Union Trust Arcade, 
Cleveland - 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles - 604 Fifth Ave., New York - 152 Broad- 
way , Portland, Ore. -311 California St., San Francisco 338 E. Broadway, San 
Diego - Fourth at University, Seattle - 1005 C i N.W. Washing D.C. 
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DID MAN OR NATURE COME 
FIRST? 


Sirs: 

With the main contention of Robert Brif- 
fault’s article “You Can’t Change Human 
Nature,” I am in hearty agreement. I have 
long been unable to believe that the wicked- 
nesses of men were the inevitable consequences 
of their nature. I have to confess that during 
the nearly forty years in which I was in the ac- 
tive pastorate, I was trying to do that which 
Mr. Briffault counts as futile or worse. I was 
trying to make the world a little better by help- 
ing men to become better men, and even his 
eloquence has not quite convinced me that my 
life has been wholly wasted. I have been a life- 
long student of history. I have seen that dur- 
ing the six thousand years of recorded history 
the world of mankind has taken many a for- 
ward and upward step. But I have never seen 
one such step taken save by the efforts of men 
who refused to be “conformed to this world” 


in which they lived. They opened their minds 
to new and better ideals and they became bet- 
ter men and proved it in that they wrought 
valiantly for a better world. 

Mr. Briffault’s closing sentence is: “We 
know that the way to amend human nature is 
not to profess high sentiments, but to amend 
the social and cultural factors that mould and 
fashion it.” 

This is partly true and partly mistaken. By 
professing, proclaiming and living “high senti- 
ments” much can be done to amend the hu- 
man nature of many individuals. But to 
amend the social and cultural factors of Men’s 
environment is another method of great effec- 
tiveness and one that is appreciated and em- 
ployed as never before in human history, as 
one who is at all familiar with the leading 
Christian thinkers of our time must know. 
The question arises: who is to do this amend- 
ing of the social and cultural factors? If it is 
ever done, it will be done by men who have 
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1,267 


PLANTS 


in Associated Areas 


MODERNIZE 


@ Industrial concerns have taken advantage of 
the depression to modernize their plants by sub- 
stituting electricity for other forms of power 
and gas for other kinds of heat. During the year 
ended April 1932, industrial electric customers 
in the United States increased by 39,578, in- 
dustrial and commercial gas users by 12,000. 





In Associated areas, 1,267 companies have 
recently modernized their industrial methods 
with electricity and gas. The added electric 
load from this new business is 221,821 kilo- 
watts, which is almost twice the present Capa- 
city of the System’s largest generating station. 


Improvement in basicindustrial activity should 
be accompanied by a sharp rise in the use of 
electricity and gas by Associated industrial cus- 
tomers. The Associated System serves 25,028 
industrial concerns, which represent 285 dif- 
ferent industrial classifications. These customers 





are located principally in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 





Nationalism Gets a Tria] 
By S. Palmer Harman 


— grand experiments in promoting bu 
Ness recovery, based on opposite theo 
of how the problem should be approached, 
now under way. One was launched by 
British Empire economic conference at ( 
tawa in August and consisted of a series 
trade agreements between Great Britain ; 
the Dominions, and between the Domini 
themselves. Every such experiment must h 
a formula, usually expressible in a sin 
word, and the British formula is Tariffs: < 
bodying the idea that by directing comm 
within certain restricted channels, the be 
fits of that commerce can be largely mon: 
lized by the parties who control the flow. 
other, or American experiment, has for 
formula the word Credit. This appar 
means, at bottom, that business is to b« 
vived by monetary means; loans are b 
provided by government agencies to 
ducers, to enable them to produce an 
employ labor which thereupon will have, ii 
pay envelope, the means to consume. I: 
agreed that prosperity consists in produc 
and consuming. 

These two plans represent startling, not 
say amazing, departures both from establis 
practice and from those principles on wh 
for a century or more, a great part of 
world’s business has been at least nomin 
carried on. It can fairly be said of the Otta 
conference that it marks the end, certainly {or 
the present, of that ninety-year era of { 
trade which has coincided with the enorm 
expansion of British prosperity and power 
our own case the operations of the Reconstr 
tion Finance Corporation, in helping ba 
and railroads out of financial difficulties : 
in granting loans to finance new enterpri 
are clearly a radical departure from those prin- 
ciples of private enterprise, laissez-faire, an 
“rugged individualism” which we fondly be- 
lieved were the foundation stones of American 
business. 

For generations it had been held that a group 


of free enterprisers, each ardently pursuing his 


own interests, would automatically further the 
best interests of society. It is the fashion nowa- 
days to ridicule that idea and pronounce it ut- 
terly false, but before agreeing entirely with 
that indictment it is well to recall that other 
factors, of a non-business nature, may have in- 
tervened to upset the theory. War, for instance. 
War is a mass movement, and could not in the 
nature of the case result immediately from the 
free, competitive operations of individual busi- 
ness men, however much those operations may 
prepare the ground for war. As long as thes 
great social movements cannot be controlled it 
may be that the free-enterprise theory of busi- 
ness will prove less and less workable, but that 
does not mean that it is an impossible theory 
under favoring conditions. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that this inci- 
vidualistic principle has broken down lament- 
ably in this country for the present, and, with 
its familiar mechanism gone overboard, we are 
looking for something to take its place. 7 
device we have hit upon is the use of govern- 
ment credit, through the Reconstruction !'- 
nance Corporation, the Home Loan Banks, the 
Farm Board, and other agencies operating with 
the aid of the Federal Reserve Banks. Credit is 
being “pumped” into business, like water 
through a clogged pipe. Almost we have 
rived at the point where, if private enterpr 
will not make use of the credit thus furnish 
the government itself, directly or indirect 
proposes to do the spending, thereby forcing 
a certain amount of industrial activity I 
labor employment. : 

It should be carefully noted that the fr 
enterprise idea has not been abandoned, 
merely suspended. After being boosted along 2 
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js hoped that business will gather enough mo- 
mentum to move under its own power and 
that thereafter government aid can be with- th 

drawn and the debts accumulated in the re- e e bad ze G 4 ass 
yival campaign can be gradually liquidated out e 

of the profits of business and the wages of 

labor. No such experiment, on such a scale as G4 Ce¢mes 
and contemplating such a period of time, has 


ever been tried before. Bankers and investors 
have been unwilling to lend because they have U N D) F R T Hi F 
seen no sure prospect of reviving profits out of 
which the loans could be repaid; but the gov- 


ernment, which is no better judge, surely, than 
the bankers, has felt constrained to take the risk. 
It is a grave risk, for several reasons. For 


one thing, if the attempt should fail, and if 

business does not pick up as expected or hoped 

for, the cost of the experiment will rest square- aa 

ly on the shoulders of the taxpayers, W ho then >> 

wil! have smaller resources than ever to meet et 

the cost. For another thing, no — y 

thought out programme has been arrived z ohn 

expressing what the government intends to do ; hi ie * 

if it cannot collect the money it has loaned. tan Na a 

Wil! it take over the railroads (the weakest a 

railroads, mostly) to which it has made ad- 

vances and try to operate them alongside of 

the stronger systems? Or will it take over all 

the railroads in the country? So with the 

banks, with a large section of agriculture, with 

Federal loans to States. No clear indication has 

been given that we are ready for “socializa- 

tion” on any such scale, yet here we are, face 
face with its possibility, through the simple 

ss of mortgage foreclosure and sheriff's 

seizure, with which free-enterprise is well ac- 

quainted. 

It is significant that the country has assent- 
ed emphatically to this revival effort, but thus 
far has turned a deaf ear to the arguments 
that business revival could best be stimulated 
through a lowering of our tariffs and a final 
compromise and settlement of the debts which BOBRI 
some fifteen nations owe to our Treasury. And 
here, too, is the British Empire raising tariffs 
instead of lowering them and granting prefer- 


Let your pre-occupations melt away Viti Levu . . . the first ever to call at 
entials which will confine trade within nar- |ynder a smiling sun ; ; . under the those lonely, lovely islands: Alor, 


rower bounds. Thus, the British and Ameri- . : 
can programmes for economic recovery, differ- glowing tropic stars that form the Soembawa, Mahe. The CARINTHIA 


ent as they are in method, seem to rest alike e 7 
on a conviction that in the future, as far ahead Southern Cross. also visits Australia, South and East 
as can be seen, commerce between nations eae Africa and South America in addition 
must play a smaller part in the economy of Learn how infinitely varied is this to Bali J Si Cad h 
a ‘ at each c -org 0 Dall, Java, singapore, Ceylon, the 
each country, and that each country or group world. Step on shores where there / ! gapore, yion, 
of related countries had best cultivate its own highspots of other World Costens 
resources and capabilities. ring [O° few white men and no burdens. , 
Perhaps this conviction rests on something s 
deeper than the arguments which can readily See South Sea Isles where Nature 139 days -+.in the CARINTHIA, 
7 ae fe srg bg 5 ee Perhaps it | asks no wages and lavishly serves food newest of Cunarders, especially built 
rests on the feeling that as long as war 1s pos- ‘ F 
sible (most of our present troubles being di- and drink to all who desire. Below for cruising ...at a price to compare 


rectly ascribable to the great war), a full de- [the E li ’ 
. fee e vator lie 
velopment of international commercial inter- q s almost all of the with what you would spend at home! 


course is impossible. That view does not har- CARINTHIA’S unique route ... the Westward from New York, Jan 
monize well with a liberal outlook on the . : ¢ 
world’s affairs, but it implies, as a corollary, only World Cruise that sails to the next... from Los Angeles, Jan. 21. 
the necessity of discovering ways of promoting South Seas: Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa Rates from $2000. 
a free flow of goods and an optimum division , 
of the national income within each country’s 
boundaries. After all, there is this much logic 
in such a view: How can we hope to do busi- ny 
ness efficiently and with mutual profit on ar . 
international scale, when we have not yet fully CU D - 
learned so to manage it among our forty-eight . 
States? 

25 Broadway, New York 587 Fifth Ave., New York 


What Do You Make of It? * a 
In the month of June we received many more new 
architect subscriptions to ARCHITECTURE 
than in any previous month in two years... 


over 300 new subscribers. We think it is a good 
sign for our manufacturing friends. Maybe these 


Win‘they specs "your Lalding weenie? We SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
ARCHITECTURE T * * 
Leading Professional Architectural Journal a aIdD wha nr ast 
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Literature from your Local Agent or 























from New York to Plymouth 
---the nearest English port 


rect 


Five pays of delicious food, charming company, cour- 
teous service (from stewards who speak English) —five typically French 
Line days—and you’re on your way to London through beautiful rolling 
Devonshire. . . . For, Plymouth is the first port of call . . . there’s no chan- 
nel to cross when you go to England the French Line way. 

And that train ride up from Plymouth is fascinating. 
The Great Western Railway has provided big, new, de luxe cars. They 
are comfortable, palatial, the most modern in design . . . and they are 
exclusively for French Line travelers. The country through which they 
speed to London is one of England’s glorious beauty-spots— Devon. 
Every moment at the window will give some new picture of rustic or 
historic interest ... a bright and varied panorama. And—before you 
know it, you’re steaming into Paddington, right in the Heart of the Empire. 

Autumn is the time to visit England. French Line 
rates are greatly reduced . .. and the Tourist Class on express steamers 
has been considerably enlarged. Ask any authorized travel agent for the 
details. He'll be glad to help plan your trip (if you wish), and his expert 
advice costs nothing. . . . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, Oct. 1 and 22 * PARTS, Oct. 8, Nov. 4 * CHAMPLAIN, Oct. 4 and 29 
LAFAYETTE. Sept. 24, Oct. 15 * DE GRASSE, Oct. 1 and 27 * ROCHAMBEAU, Oct. 15 











Edendale Falls, a charm- 

ing cascade in Natal, the 

“Garden Province” of 
South Africa 


“In the stress and strain of civilization . . 
and nervous friction of our industrial sys 
tem, Africa will be a place of refuge, a tem 
ple set apart, where the human spirit car 
once more practice Nature worship an 
enjoy peace and quietude.” 

—Jan CHRISTIAAN Smuts. 


For those who are sick with “the stress 
and strain of civilization,” with fraye 
nerves and tired bodies, scanning th: 
map for a place to “get away from it all, 
Africa is the satisfying answer. Here 
off the beaten paths of hectic travel 
with a bracing sunshiny climate, lies 
world of romance and mystery. Th: 
soothing fair-weather voyage is a mai 
velous preparation for a new life, a fres! 
vision, in the fascinating land of 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


From stately Capetown on the Atlanti 

to colorful Durban on the Indian Ocea: 
stretches a chain of delightful seasick 
resorts, revelling in country clubs, goll 
tennis, surf sports and exciting deep-se: 
angling. Inland are the charms and his 
toric relics of the Cape Province—tlv 
“Riviera of the southern Hemisphere’ 
—the glorious Drakensberg Mountains, 
the Great Karoo with its weird mirages 
and vivid coloring; Oudtshoorn, th: 
Cango Caves, the scenic splendors o! 
George, the Wilderness and Knysna 
Northeastward are Kimberley, Johar 

nesburg and Pretoria, central sources o! 
the world’s gold and diamonds; Kruger 
National Park, teeming with Africa: 
game; the Zimbabwe Ruins—enigmati 

link with antiquity; the Matopos, wher 
Rhodes rests, and—climax of world spe 

tacles—stupendous Victoria Falls. 


South Africa is easy to reach; the rail 
ways are modern and efficient; hotels are 
excellent, and travel is comfortable and 
economical. 


For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or 
The American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
or any office of Thos. Cook & 
Son-Wagons-Lits Inc., or 
The American Ex- 
press Compan). 
The Rare Wi) 
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DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON, BY ERNEST HEM- 
inGway. Scribners. $3.50. 
This is a treatise on bullfighting; but it is 
great deal more besides. The book, which 
like all worthy of the name is a feat of skill, 
lds a lasting laurel to the author’s garland 
id confirms his repute as one of the most 
ving of living writers that America has pro- 
iced. As a treatise it sets forth for the first 
ne in English, and perhaps in any lan- 
lage, with intimate knowledge, the technical 
tails of a spectacle which it is easy to 
nvict of barbarism, but which it would be 
difficult to convict of dulness as to bring 
: r change against Ernest Hemingway's writ- 
. In the studied negligence of his flowing 
quacity, the technicalities, which might well 
ive been dry as a pedant’s prose, are trans- 
uted into thrills. They are, in Hemingway's 
iges, as on the sand of the arena, the media 
emotion; and the curiosity of the reader 
spectator, for the author's artistry makes 
em one, drawn maybe by the occasion to 
press moral disapproval, is held by feelings 
less absorbing. 
The author does not stay to argue out 
ral issues. He does better. He will, as if 
by chance, stroll out of the barbaric bullring 
onto the civilized battlefield; and the panting 
moralist is left there to stammer, as he feels 
a his own comments. In the same in- 





CEDGWICK 


INDIVIDUAL ELEVATOR 





DO NOT SHORTEN 
YOUR YEARS 


By NEEDLESS Stair-Climbing 


Climbing stairs is a common form of over- 
exertion. It imposes a strain on the heart and 
in the case of arthritis and similar ailments it 
is a painful if not dangerous practice. Doctors 
recognize this and frequently warn patients not 
to climb stairs. If you should not or cannot 
climb stairs, or if you are past 60 and want to 
conserve your strength, we invite investigation 
of the Sedgwick Residence Elevator. It isrecom- 
mended by physicians. 

This Elevator may be readily installed in your 
home. It is absolutely safe in operation, and its 
moderate cost places it within the purchasing 
power of the average reader of Scribner's. Write 
for illustrated booklet. Address SEDGWICK 
MACHINE WORKS, 155 West 15th St., New 
York. Established 1893. 


for those who Cannot or 


SHOULD NOT climb stairs 








cidental manner, the author exposes the fund 
of ignorance with which the current platitudes 
of the uninitiated commentator are seasoned. 

But bullfighting is admittedly a pagan sport, 
and the book is not for Puritans. Hemingway 
is, like every true artist, a pagan. Life is not 
to him a text for maxims and formulas, but 
a thing to be intensely felt; and the art of 
words a means, excitingly refractory and in- 
tractable, of reproducing feeling, to be mas- 
tered, cajoled, and conquered as the matador 
masters and cajoles the bull, making him 
swerve, swing, and sway to the motions of 
the muleta. So easy, seemingly, and smoothly 
felicitous! But in truth so deadly and te rrible, 
the masterful conquest of life, of art, of the 
raging monster, with only a controlled quiver 
of tense nerves holding off the toss of the 
imminent horns. In that difficult ease and 
mastery lies the pagan joy of life and art. 
And the artist who has achieved it and sealed 
it with a clean thrust merits every “Bravo” 
he draws from his audience. 

The reader is invited to discuss the show 
over a plate of shrimps and a bottle of amon- 
tillado in the cafés, and catches glimpses of 
a not too highly local-colored Spain; and, 
between bullfights, to stroll into the Prado for 
a fresh look at the Goyas and the Velasquez. 

If he does not delight in the book, and the 
wonderful collection of photographs with run- 
ning commentary, and the glossary, which is 
one more excuse for entertaining talk, he 
would be well advised to enquire what may 
be the matter with his ailing self. Maybe a 
slight touch of Presbyterianism or the like, 
which may not be serious, but had better be 
taken in time. 

RoBert BRiFFAULT. 


Mark Twain's AMERICA, BY BERNARD DEVoro. 
Little, Brown. $4 

Mr. DeVoto is profoundly furious. He is 
tired of certain critics. He is the West intel- 
lectually rising at the East. He takes America 
away from the clinicians to the believers in 
corpuscular joy. He thinks that various es- 
teemed critics of Mark Twain have a pitiful 
notion of what he’s about. He is through with 
the Thin-blooded Criticism of America. His 
book should start a much-needed and exten- 
sive row. 

It is as a patriot in the 1932 manner that 
Mr. DeVoto writes. He implies that both 
Dostoievsky and Arkansas can be beautiful. 
And since he sees Mark Twain as having in 
him more than any other writer the unlim- 
ited and astounding truth of forty-eight States, 
he wants him studied—as Homer has been 
studied; not as a bodiless and sourceless in- 
stance of frustration. 

And so Mr. DeVoto has it in for Messrs. 
Brooks, Frank, and Mumford. These critics he 
regards as plainly inequipped for some of 
their chosen jobs. Mr. Brooks, author of the 
most influential critical work on Mark Twain, 
is most largely the object of Mr. DeVoto’s 
mental charges. He shows, to my satisfaction, 
anyway, that Mr. Brooks started on the Twain 
job without a complete set of tools. And he 
had measurements and plans and time; but no 
lumber. 

It may very well be that a new period in 
the history of United States thought will have 
some sort of ascertainable beginning in “Mark 
Twain’s America.” I do not mean this to be 
the flamboyant laudation it may seem. For 























Fall Books of Note 


from PUTNAM’S 


‘TITANS OF 
‘LITERATURE 


From Homer to the Present 
By BURTON RASCOE. Burton Rascoe 


tells the story of the world’s literature 
from the biographical as well as the critical 
point of view. His Titans are men and 
alive—not merely names. He throws aca- 
demic mumbo-jumbo to the winds and 
shatters old judgments with wit and com- 
mon sense.—A wise and completely “dif- 
ferent” book about books! 416 pages. 
Illustrated. $3 75 


BRITISH AGENT 


By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART. Few men 
have had as stormy and chequered a career as 
this famous Scottish diplomat who at 27 be- 
came British Consul-General to Moscow. As 
head of the British Mission to Soviet Russia 
in 1918, he was a central figure on the Russian 
scene in those turbulent first days of Trotsky 
and Lenin. No one has written of them more 
intimately. $3.50 


ELLEN TERRY’S 
MEMOIRS 


With a Preface, Notes and Additional Biograph- 
ical Chapters by Edith Craig and Christopher 
St. John. This extraordinary piece of personal 
literature, Ellen Terry’s own story of her life, 
has been called ‘‘one of the finest autobiog- 
raphies in the English language.’”’ It is now 
complete with the chronicle of her last years. 
Iilustrated. $3.75 


THEATRE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Letters of Henry James 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. A collection of 
hitherto unpublished letters. “One of the 
strangest episodes in our literature—a record 
unique in personal and theatrical interest.”— 
Henry W. Nevinson. J/lustrated. $3.50 


FACING THE FACTS 


A Sound Economic Diagnosis by Twelve Prince- 
ton Economists of Note. An independent and 
non-partisan study, unique among the many 
analyses of our present economic ills. Edited 
by J. G. Smith. $2.50 


MUSIC THROUGH 
THE AGES 


By MARION BAUER and ETHEL PEYSER. 
A book of immense scope and unique value, it 
picks out the salient points in the long and vivid 
story of music—for students and laymen alike; 
informal and readable $3.50 


THE INCREDIBLE 
BALKANS 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI. A _ colorful, 
penetrating picture of the amazing Balkans, 
hotbed of intrigue, dynastic murders, religious 
disputes and masked diplomacy. Jilustrated. 
$3.00 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2W. 45thSt.,N.Y. 
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The first novel in three yearsby 


DU BOSE 
HEYWARD 


Time stopped for just one mo- 

ment in Charleston as the North 

and the South paused on the 
brink of war. This book is the story of 
that moment. Peter Ashley, himself, is a 
great American figure, and beneath his 
story lies the passion that filled the days 
before the cataclysm. 


Just Published 


CHALICER 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 


"G. K."''s own evaluation of the first 
great English poet; a witty and 
stimulating discussion of Chaucer's 


life and work. $2.50 


WILD HORSES 
AND GOLD 
by ELIZABETH PAGE 


From Wyoming to the Yukon with 
two daring horsewranglers and a 
herd of seventy-five broncs. “It is 
romantic yet historical, and alto- 
gether thrilling and authentic. | am 
happy to recommend it." — Zane 


Grey. Illustrated, $3 


OUR 


NEUROTIC AGE 


Edited by SAMUEL D. 
SCHMALHAUSEN 


A consultation: a fearless and out- 
spoken discussion, in thirty contribu- 
tions by important psychiatrists, of 
the chaos of the human mind in the 
present-day changing world. $4 


$2.50 


A great American novel by 


FLOYD DELL 


DIANA 
STAIR 


The Golden Age of Boston, when 
Longfellow and Emerson were fa- 
miliar figures in fashionable houses, 
when Slavery was bitterly debated— 
is the setting for the dramatic story 
of Diana Stair, who fought for wo- 
men's freedom and had the courage 
to seek love and life as she wanted 
it. 641 pages, $2.50 


FARRAR & 


9 East 41st Street, New York 


plainly, America is looking at itself newly 
these days; and more effectively than any- 
where else I know, Mr. DeVoto'’s book con- 
tains the makeup of its new attitude. And, 
therefore, Mr. DeVoto's scoldings of Messrs. 
Brooks, Frank, and Mumford are not just 
scoldings: they are inevitable declarations of 
intellectual war. America Aas had joy, says 
Mr. DeVoto; it has had a folk-art; life in it 
has been just as free and as essentially asthetic 
as anywhere else; this America made Mark 
Twain, and didn't ruin him; and if you don’t 
know the earthy, coarse, glowing, cruel and 
| beautiful Southwest of say, 1830, you might 
as well stick to Mallarmé and keep off the 
Mark Twain sector. 

In the activity of taking America and 
Twain out of the hands of the mournfully 
misinformed, Mr. DeVoto goes, at times, crit- 
ically wild, and is unfair. His intensely loving 
concentration on Twain has made him, I 
imagine, unseeing of the joyous qualities of 
other American writers. Twain's mind did 
have its rifts and chasms, and unfortunate 
anzsthesias—as all writers’ minds have had. 
That is why it is more than ever necessary 
not to miss powers in an author towards 
whom one is spiritually indisposed. An author 
to whom Mr. DeVoto is unfair is Emerson. 
He calls Whittier and Longfellow better art- 
ists than he; and doesn’t seem to have much 
use for him generally. Well, Emerson had 
life in him that Mr. DeVoto doesn’t seem to 
see; and on Mark Twain's own terms, insofar 
as there is more life in Emerson—much more 
—than in Whittier or Longfellow, he is the 
better artist, in the essential meaning of that 
word. And Mr. DeVoto really maltreats Bret 
Harte: Harte wasn't the literary good-for- 
nothing our critic represents him as being. 

And I here come to the danger contained in 
“Mark Twain's America.” It may make for a 
new kind of literary unfairness. Twain him- 
self could be ragingly unfair—in the same 
way that Bostonians were unfair to him. He 
could not accommodate himself to honest ar- 
tistic worlds that were foreign to his way of 
mind. He saw no good in Jane Austen or 
James Fenimore Cooper: entirely different peo- 
ple and both good. The danger I talk of is 
the coming into existence of a “rough” and 
“wild-and-woolly” cock-eyedness in literature. 
It so happens that Mark Twain and William 
Cullen Bryant are both good writers; and if 
\merican criticism goes Trans-Mississippi, it 
may be that only literary boulders will be secn 
as good, with carved marbles forgot. But we 
should like both Nevada and New England; 
both “The Big Bear of Arkansas” and Emily 
Dickinson. 








Ex SIEGEL. 


More Merry-Go-Rounp. ANONYMOUS. 
Liveright. $3. 

HicH Low WasHINGTON, BY 30-32. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
Not To Be Repeatep. 
Long and Smith. $3. 

| Sons OF THE WicD Jackass, BY Ray TucKER. 
| ae ad Page. $3. 

| The second “Merry-Go-Round” book is 
| loud and funny, irreverent and ribald. It adds 
| life and color to the “official” portraits of 
prominent personages painted by ghost-writer 
| and publicity man. It is the low-down on 
| Washington told by newspaper men who 
| know. One of the saner members of a govern- 
| ment department characterizes it as “about 
| 75 per cent true and the rest entertaining, if 
somewhat malicious, gossip.” The total effect 
of the book is to show Washington fiddling 
while the country goes to ruin. Justice Holmes, 
Senator Norris, and General Glassford are the 
only men of prominence who escape, and even 
Glassford receives a minor wound. The liberal 
and progressive senators in general are awarded 
the accolade of silence. The attitude of the 
authors is chiefly that of reporters, with some 
show of moral indignation. They lose some of 
their effectiveness because they too well ex- 





| 
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ANONYMOUS, 








The new novel by 


EVELYN WAUGH 


BLACK 
MISCHIEF 


is the most talked of novel of this 
Fall. It is the story of how white 
people live in a black empire, in 
which sex and satire, death and 
diplomacy, horror and humor are 
skillfully mixed by the nimblest pen 
since Aldous Huxley began to write. 

320 pages, $2.50 


MAGNOLIA 
STREET 
by LOUIS GOLDING 


The international best-seller of this 
year in a new, popular edition, com- 
plete and unabridged. $2 


ONCE A 


GRAND DUKE 


by GRAND DUKE 
ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA 
The most exciting and informative 


memoirs of Russian royalty that have 


yet been published. Illustrated, $3.50 


THE 
ANSWERING 
GLORY 
by R. C. HUTCHINSON 


"It is a consummate work of art and 
its effect is like a shout of joy."— 


William Lyon Phelps. $2 


Another fascinating 
biography by 


Herbert Gorman 
THE 


SCOTTISH 
QUEEN 


The author of The Incredi- 
ble Marquis has written a 
colorful, complete account 
of the career of Marie 
Stuart, fully describing the 
loves, enmities, and 
influences that 
shaped first her as- 
cendancy and then 
her downfall. An 
important and de- 
sirable book. Over 
600 pages, Illus., $4 


RINEHART 


128 University Avenue, Toronto 
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emplify the typical newspaper man’s point of 
view. They are thoroughly convinced that any ill 
one with a reputation is a “stuffed shirt” and 
are Out to prove it. 

“High Low Washington” is neither so loud 


nor so funny. It criticises the system rather J 
than individuals, and criticism is never so Gi n gS ou od 
entertaining as gossip. The first part of the 
book goes over familiar ground but the last 
three chapters: “David and Goliath” which Famous Men w A G KELLER 
tells the story of how one Oswald Schuette Praise It y ° ° 
almost single-handed made the radio trust an : Professcr of Science of Society, Yale University 
jssue; “Frenzied Finance,” the story of the HAVELOcK ELLIs: : a aes 
government's financial operations, especially I am sure that it will find “ ans Rough Road”’ is the work of one 
in the crisis; and “Misery and Grandeur,” de- many readers. M of the great scientists of our day. 
voted to Mr. Hoover, are decidedly worth CLARENCE Darrow: It is a rare privilege to ordinary readers 
reading. The last chapter particularly is as a ae eee pata ‘dit F cay f “enaoey 
fine an estimate of the President as I have read. aan tance i 2 to ave such a genius share Nis Nndings 1n 
It absolves him from being the personal devil and laws that affect hu- simple language— and vastly stimulat- 
of the depression. man life. ing!”—Cuicaco Tripune. The author 
“Not To Be Repeated” is frankly labelled draws upon his great treasury of fascinat- 


“Merry-Go-Round of Europe,” and acknowl- H. L. Mencusn: 
edement is made to that book on the jacket Useful and interesting . . . ing material for a book that shows the 


which explains how Ray Long conceived of a — to be given hard many curious ways in which man has 


great scheme to educate Americans about Eu- through 10,000 gene rations travelled his 
rope by publishing a book on each psec Joun B. Watson: rough road. For a real understanding of 
He finally decided on one book with chapters The one book I have re- or nin 7 Se a a a 
written by different people. From his moun- a read that s — the source of the problems, social, beer 
tainous labors came forth something which poss eae e yo laa nomic, and moral, confronting the world 
suspiciously resembles a mouse. The sections today you will find Man’s Rough Road an 
are uneven. The opening one on — is WILL1AM Lyon PHELPs: indispensable, eye-opening guide. 

ry , the next to last one on Central Eu- s' and vz Pid m pom see 
st yagi p> stay some pleasure in a me <n, po ae Large Octavo. 450 pag J. 
the fact that the Russian iron men (or tin gods, ing ideas. $3.00 at all bookstores 
depending on your point of view) are regarded 
with as much irreverence as the other heads 
of European governments, but the material is 
otherwise disappointing to those who have 4 
followed what has been written about Russia. Mrs. Green & T e Good 

These books seem to have a way of getting 
people in trouble. “Sons of the Wild Jackass” a 
becomes a unique item by reason of the pub- Da ug hter-in-Law Shepherd 
lisher’s apology printed as a foreword. The 
author apparently thinks better of the Western 
Senators than the publishers and George Moses By By 


1 
ao. 





NOW IN ITS 2ND LARGE PRINTING 



































ALFRED DasHIELL. 


NELIA GARDNER WHITE JOHN RATHBONE 
OLIVER 


Author of “Victim and Victor’ 


Tue Letters oF D. H. LaAwRENCE, EDITED BY Author of “Hathaway House” 
Atpous Huxtey. Viking. $5. 
There was never anybody remotely resem- | “‘A splendid novel—wise in treatment, 
bling Lawrence. He seemed to have been born wise in character portrayal. ... When 
mature (his letters at twenty have no trace of it comes to in-laws, fiction touches a 


juvenility) and yet his quest through life was 3 B.. 
that of a child seeking comfort—the comfort universal chord. ... The author Stages 


of those who could live full out and in flame, | her drama in human minds and hearts “Be 1 vi 7 

as he yearned to do. Aldous Huxley says that |—-g very exciting stage, after all.” ‘ ividnes ps V bi * : lhe 
“of most other eminent people I have met I =} - aa ” ’ aness of a sharec experi- 
feel that at any rate I belong to the same LisLE BELL, N. Y. Herald Tribune. ence.” —WN. Y. Herald Tr. ibune. 
species as they do. But this man has something $2.00 $2 

different and superior in kind, not degree.” iit 
That is exactly true, as every one who met him 
felt. He was a great man, a great individual 
and that will remain, regardless of the fate of 
his books. I feel “Sons and Lovers” a mas- 
terpiece but I am not a prophet. It would be 

easy to ridicule the Lawrence of these letters 

but none but a fool will attempt it. He was Gi pp oO oO es OSs 
lovable and honorable and courageous and it 

is tragic to see the war crushing him. He has 

been analyzed from many angles but it seems By ARTHUR WEIGALL 

to me that he never recovered from the sup- a a Pe 2 

pression of “The Rainbow” and the horror 2 Author of “The Life and Times of Cleopatra” 

and torture of the great blood-letting. The Let- \== 4 “Weigall’s book is the first complete and detailed biog- 
ters are Lawrence and they are a masterpiece FRAN 4 raphy of S: appho that has been written. Its clarifying 
because Lawrence was a master. To read them i treatment, its judicial spirit, and its critical study of 
is to see the miracle of genius opening out be- Sappho’s poetry and personality make it a noteworthy 
fore you. He wrote “The Peacock” at twenty; h ad lition to biographical literature. Mr. Weigall han- 
he wrote “Sons and Lovers” at twenty-six; he , dles frankly, judicially and scientifically that dark factor 
sprang full-panoplied as an artist from a pov- , ‘S in Sappho’ s life and poetry thatc aused the early church 
erty-stricken coal-mining background. It is to burn her books and since then has c ast a shadow 
always a vain thing to urge a book upon a y upon her reputation.”—N. Y. Times. “The most 
reader and I do not attempt it now. I say only competent and the most hum: in account we yet have 
that the Lawrence letters are unequalled in ’ 4 of the greatest woman poet.’”’—Joun ErskINE. 

the language. They are so because Lawrence Illustrated. $3.00 


was an incomparable human being, a creature 
so fine that his mere presence on earth was a FREDERICK A. STOKES co., 443-4th Ave., New York 
compliment to the human race. 

Kye S. Cricuton. 


, 


A deeply human story of a 
broken life made whole again 
through a woman’s love. 























3RD LARGE PRINTING 
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TIGER 
MAN 


AN ODYSSEY OF FREEDOM 


by JULIAN DUGUID 
author of GREEN HELL 


Sacha Siemel was one of the four gallant adventurers who walked 
through GREEN HELL with death at their elbows. TIGER-MAN is 
the vibrant story of his strange and glamorous life, which began by 
the Baltic and continues in the jungles of South America. The years 
between are filled with physical excitement as well as adventures in 
wisdom and the art of living. It is an unusual story Mr. Duguid tells. 

Illustrated $3.00 



























THUNDER IN 
THEIR VEINS 
by LEONE B. MOATS 


The glamor, gayety, grief, humor, 
splendor and bestiality that were 
Mexico from the days of Diaz to 
Calles are conveyed in a rush of 
realistic narrative in this story of 
an American woman’s experi- 
ences in that strange land. 
Illustrated $2.75 4 


LEISURE in the MODERN WORLD 
by C. DELISLE BURNS 


“A provocative book from the fruitful brain of C. Delisle Burns,” in 
which he examines our changing concepts and uses of leisure with an 
insight which gives a new interest to our daily activities. $2.50 


AFTER 5 THE YEARS 
O’CLOCK OF PEACE 


by ELIZABETH CORBETT by LEROY MACLEOD 


The author of THE YOUNG “A novel of distinguished merit.” 
MRS. MEIGS tells the story of a —Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


modern young woman who chooses 
between gay hours, lonely free- 
dom, and love, after 5 o’clock RESTLESS STAR 
ends her business day. $2.00 THE YOUNG WAGNER 
by HANS REISIGER 
A tortured and triumphant genius, 


RED RUSSIA 
by THEODOR SEIBERT Richard Wagner, is revealed in 
this rich and intense biography. 


A complete and authentic picture 
of Soviet life and culture. $3.00 4 $3.00 


{ FOOT-LOOSE IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES 
by HARRY A. FRANCK 


A wise and rich book by the 
prince of vagabonds, who is also 
a philosopher with a twinkling 
eye and a way with words. You 
can roam over a surprising Great 
Britain in the leisurely charm of 
these pages. Illustrated with 
many photographs. $3.50 




































Write for a free copy of our new, illustrated children’s catalogue 
which is an excellent guide for your child’s reading. 


THE CENTURY CO. ~ ~ NEW YORK 


Publishers of The New Century Dictionary 



















Gop’s Gotp: Tue Story oF RocKEFELLER anp 


His TIMEs, sy JouHN T. FLYNN. Harcourt. 


$3.50. 

“God gave me my money,” said John DPD. 
Rockefeller and John T. Flynn tells how. 
when, where, and why. Mr. Flynn has writte 
an extraordinarily interesting book about an 
extraordinary man. But “God's Gold” is much 
more than a biography, the first impartial bi 
ography of John D. Rockefeller. It is the stor 
as well of that great band of adventurers an 
plunderers who surrounded him. It is also :! 
story of oil and of Standard Oil, of the incep- 
tion and growth of monopolies and trusts i 
the United States and of the futile war wage: 
by the petty bourgeoisie against the idea « 
monopoly. It is the story of the vast chang 
wrought in American business since the Civi 
War, in which changes Rockefeller was him- 
self a prime mover. 

Until 1914 the name of John D. was th 
most execrated name in American life. Tod: 
the once hated oil king has emerged into a kind 
of “genial sainthood,” the dime-dispensing 
golf-playing, Ella Wheeler Wiicox “sage o 
Pocantico Hills.” What is not clearly under- 
stood, Mr. Flynn points out, is that if tl 
beatification of Rockefeller was due to patient 
and sustained propaganda, his previous pri 
scription was equally the work of propagand 
—propaganda arising from “the outraged in- 
terests of thousands of little, wasteful, inefl 
cient, selfish business men who at the tim 
clung to the unworkable methods of the old 
school.” 

Of all the great American fortunes, accord- 
ing to Mr. Flynn, Rockefeller’s was the most 
honestly acquired; his generalship the mx 
genuinely constructive. He accumulated profits 
by building a great business and a great busi 
ness system, while men like Morgan and Gat 
and Havemeyer were merely a group of glori 
fied stock-jobbers. “Sixty years ago he saw th 
need of planning against the untamed an 
destructive forces of unregulated economy. H 
set about erecting a mechanism for planning 
in the industry in which he worked.” The only 
trouble was that “he left out of the plannin 
authority the public which paid the bills.” 

If Mr. Flynn is no muckraker, neither is h 
a whitewasher. He gives the devil his due, but 
he also leaves him his horns. And what horns 
If the magnitude of a ruling house may | 
measured by the skeletons in its closet, sure! 
Standard Oil must still be considered of the 
first magnitude. Mr. Flynn’s scholarship is 
upright as it is thorough. He has spared no 
pains to get all the facts and to set them 
straight. His book is a model of its kind. 

Epwin SEAVER. 


Beyonp Desire, By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
Liveright. $2.50. 

For a long time now, with Mencken beating 
the drum, the puerile psychological circum- 
locutions of Anderson have tried vainly to 
escape the influence of D. H. Lawrence, Mark 
Twain, John Dos Passos, and, in this book, 
William Faulkner. Anderson seems never to 
make up his mind. “Beyond Desire” starts with 
the story of a Kansas college-boy farmer's love 
affair with a female Communist which is only 
incidental to the story of Red Oliver, son of a 
doctor of Langdon, Georgia; Red also has been 
to college, and works in the Langdon cotton 
mill; but Red Oliver is swept aside by the story 
of Ethel Long, librarian of Langdon, to whom 
more than a third of the book is devoted for 
no lucid reason, although her two battles with 
sexual perverts are absorbing in themselves 
Like an old sailor, Anderson interrupts himscelt 
almost to the point of turning cartwheels; | 
repeats as though he has forgotten what h 
said; he is full of O'Neill asides and Joycian 
subconsciousnesses. 

But it is the child’s gift, maintained even in 
manhood, the gift of seeing as though for th 
first time, that constitutes Anderson; perhaps 
that is why he jumps at new things, new 

(Continued on page 10) 
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An author who’s sold over 800,000 
copies writes her latest~and best—novel! 


the author: HONORE MORROW 


~ the novel: BEYOND 
: THE BLUE SIERRA 


its high adventure... 


_ The old West—with all the vibrant life that made “Still Jim” and “The 
Enchanted Canyon” pulse and beat with excitement and color. 


its historical romance... 


" The breathless—and authentic—story of the fight to open the trail from Mexico to 
ri California . .. with all the humanity that made “Forever Free“ and “With Malice 
Toward None” the most warmly loved of American historical novels. $2.50 
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SWINBURNE 


by Georges Lafourcade 


A sensational story of the man, and a pene- 





trating analysis of his work! A fearless study 


P at last—of the great poet whose life has always 
$ e S O been whitewashed. Authentic, intimate, and 
) by an outstanding authority. Illustrated. $4.00 
1 


e 
the Wild Ox my MV. Haghes 


London's life from a hundred different angles 


shown through the story of her churches—a book 


. BY CARLETON S. COON for travelers, lovers of London, historians, and 


those interested in religion and architecture 
45 line drawings. $2.50 


High up in the Moroccan hills lives a curious and interest- ADVENTURES 
ing race—the Riffians; white, surprisingly like Americans. 
IN LIVING 


Dr. Coon, young Harvard anthropologist, catches them for 


you in a dramatic, human story of a Riffian family —their by Muriel Jaeger 

day-by-day life, their loves, their feuds. An important book A new idea in biography! Miss Jaeger takes five 
famous people—lLord Chesterfield, George Sand, 

—and a thoroughly readable one. Illustrated. $2.75 Sains Cenieet Gis Ob Rneaeelin Gaal 


live their lives according to a set plan, and 


shows how their experiments in living succeeded 





—or failed. “A fascinating study.”"—London Times 


$2.00 
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JOHN T. FLYNN’S 
NEW BOOK 


ROCKEFELLER 
AND HIS TIMES 


**One of the really important 
books of 1932.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


The first, full-length, impartial biog- 
raphy of JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
the man whose will to be rich changed 
the course of a nation. A vivid por- 
trayal of the times which he dominated. 
The story of oil, a story as exciting as 
the cry of “Oil!” A book that tells 
brilliantly one of the most essential 
chapters in the life of America. 

Ill., 520 pages, $3.50 





“*The best book on the Amer- 
ican theme that I have read.” 
—BOOKMAN. 


THE INVASION 


by Janet Lewis 

An extraordinary novel of early days in 

the Great Lakes country and of the con- 

flict of English and Indian cultures. 
$2.50 


“The most entertaining and 
distinguished historical novel of 
the year.’ —BOOKMAN. 


ROYAL FLUSH 


by Margaret Irwin 

The glamorous story of Minette, Prin- 

cess of England and Duchess of Orleans. 
$2.50 


**A mammoth story.” 
—N. Y. World Telegram. 


THERE IS 
A TIDE 


Percival Wilde 


A swift, dramatic novel of Florida, its 
booms, its crashes, and its population 
of fortune-seekers. $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 





| trends, why he has arrived at Communism. It 
is remarkable that so personal a man can get 
on paper so powerfully the factory religion, 
write machine poetry, catch the living flesh of 
factory workers, mill girls, “lintheads,” trans- 
| late the mass feeling of a strike. And in one 
thing Anderson is wonderful, a leader; in 
| “Beyond Desire” he has obtained the literary 
reality of New Communism in the Old South, 
a mental achievement because, sympathetic to 
Communism, he was able to get the workers’ 
feeling, the anomaly of the Negroes, and then 
to write in childish wonder of mediaval 1930 
| in Georgia, a theme as innocent as T. N. T. 
Rosert WuitTcoms. 


Tue Best SHort SToRIES OF 1932, EDITED BY 
Epwarp J. O’Brien. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
There is a mild note of satisfaction in Mr. 
O'Brien's preface to this volume. For eighteen 
years he has been studying American short 
stories, collecting them into books, isolating 


| their general characteristics and decorating 


them with little stars to indicate their relative 
merits. Now he finds that the stories are bet- 
ter than they were when he began his work, 
and, what is more important, that the best of 
them are being written by people whose ca- 
reers are only beginning. This volume in par- 
ticular is a work of youth, “of youth which 
| knows where it is going and what it wants 
to do.” Eighteen of the twenty-five stories are 
by young and comparatively unknown writers, 
and the work of the young people is superior 
to that of the old-timers who are included. 

There are many new names among the con- 
tributors, along with names like those of 
Erskine Caldwell and George Milburn that 
were new a year or so ago, and there are 
several new magazines given as sources. And 
while there are differences between individual 
contributions, these new writers have a lot in 
common. Their characteristic fault is a kind 
| of inconclusiveness, and their characteristic 
| excellence is technical skill; no one of them, 
for example, makes the mistake that so many 
of the contributors to Mr. O'Brien's earlier 
collections made—that of trying to say in a 
short story what could be more effectively 
communicated in a novel or a poem. They 
write of all sorts of native experiences that do 
not ordinarily receive much attention in our 
literature: of bus trips across the country, of 
the movements of families, of brief and acci- 
dental meetings somehow given significance. 
They all write of an American life which is 
nomadic and migratory in character, and they 
pull their symbols out of the peculiar develop- 
ments of our civilization. One gets an impres- 
sion of great artistic activity from the book, a 
conviction that these writers are insisting upon 
their own points of view, and creating their 
own journals to circulate them when other 
magazines are inhospitable. 

So there is a real reason for Mr. O'Brien's 
enthusiasm. But one wonders how much of 








the improvement he salutes is a spontaneous 
growth and how much of it can be considered 
a result of his own activity. He credits An- 
derson and Hemingway with having “released” 
American writers, but surely his own part in 
this development has been as great as theirs. 
His own standards, supported year after year 
by the stories he has selected, have had a good 
deal of influence in forming the standards of 
the young writers whose work he now hails. 
Some of these stories—Clifford Bragdon’s 
“Love’s So Many Things,” David Cornel De 
Jong’s “So Tall the Corn,” and Caldwell's 


“Warm River’’—stay in the memory, but it is | 


possible to believe they would never have been 
written, or never have been written so well, if 
Mr. O'Brien had not made his annual judg- 
ments. 

Rospert CANTWELL. 


| INHERITANCE, BY PuyLiis BENTLEY. 


Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is a book of power by a hitherto un- 
known novelist. Dealing with several genera- 
tions, it is built on a scale comparable with 





“The Forsyte Saga.” Beginning with the Lud- 
dite revolt against machinery, the story has for 
its background a whole series of social changes 
developing out of industry from that day to 
this, and shows how these changes affect a 
cross-section of English society for a cen- 
tury and more. Throughout it is a conflict be- 
tween the practical captains of industry and 
the idealist-reformers, and as the strains of the 
contending forces sometimes become mixed, 
the families concerned have to contend with 
the hostile strain in themselves as with the 
downright foe. It all began when the son of 
Old Will Oldroyd, mill-owner, seduced Mary 
Bamforth, daughter of a weaver and sister to 
the Luddite, Joe, who was hanged for being 
implicated in the murder of his employer, 
There was issue from this illicit union, and its 
function in the century to come was to chal- 
lenge the predatory nature of “legitimate” op- 
ponents. As far as the sexes of the two camps 
are concerned, there appears to have been, as 
in the original instance, an intense attraction 
of one for the other; the charming creatures 
of the Bamforth type live to be seduced by the 
virile Oldroyds, though not always without a 
struggle. Victory, however, does not neces- 
sarily belong to the male conquerors; the Bam- 
forth strain asserts itself in its own fashion 
in the coming generations. Thus the combat 
goes on, and when the book ends in the post- 
war age and all that the Oldroyds have built 
has gone to smash, no one can tell if it is the 
end or merely a new beginning. On the whole, 
the story ends on a cheerful note. It may be 
said to have a thesis, but at no time does it 
intrude on a tale fraught with human drama 
and all that makes life thrilling and interesting 


and perhaps worth while. 
Joun Cournos. 


THEATRE AND FRiENDsHip. LETTERS FROM 


Henry James To Evizapetu Rosins. 
Putnam's. $3.50. 


While these letters have the authentic James 





Are you one of the 


24,000,000 Americans 


for whom it was written? 


LIFE Begins 


AT FORTY 


By WALTER B. PITKIN. Read this 
highly practical and fascinating guide to 
self-culture after forty. It carries cheer 
and even excitement. Discover for your- 
self the heartening news behind the title. 
At all bookstores $1.50. Or from the pub- 
lishers. Your money returned if not 
satisfied. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Bidg. 








(Children love the GS 
“GOOD OLD BOOKS” 
—but how about the 


Many well-meaning (and otherwise per- 
fect!) parents think that good books 
stopped being written after King Arthur, 
Alice and Huck Finn. We invite you to 
visit your bookseller (preferably with the 
young person chiefly concerned) and see 
the host of delightful and worthwhile 


“juveniles” of the new day 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 


ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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flavor they cannot be reckoned among the in- 
dispensable documents. At best they serve to 
underline a single point about James and 
footnote Percy Lubbock’s admirably edited 
collection of James correspondence. The point 
they underline is this: James's fascinated, tech- 
nical, and highly informed interest in the 
theatre. The most valuable notes Miss Robins 
has printed are those which were written while 
she was translating, producing and acting 
Ibsen's plays in London. James was immenscly 
interested in Ibsen; granting his high ability, 
but deploring the middle-class tone of his 
work. The letters, too, carry us through the 
time when James made his own effort to 
succeed in the theatre but cast little new light 
on the matter. 
C. H. G. 


S\mueL ButiLer, By Ciara G. STILLMAN. 
Viking Press. $3.75. 

It would seem well-nigh impossible to write 
a tedious book about Samuel Butler, but Mrs. 
Stillman has succeeded in doing so. Her work 
is conscientious, painfully so, but she succeeds 
in subtracting from Butler all the marvellous 
flavor which was his. It will be a long time be- 
fore any one betters Festing Jones's two-vol- 
ume memoir. Beyond recounting Butler's ca- 
reer, Mrs. Stillman ventures into metaphysical 
matters and seeks to show how Butler antici- 
pated the ideas of Whitehead, Eddington, Berg- 
son, James, the vitalist biologists, and a motley 
crew of other thinkers and pseudo-thinkers. 
Mrs. Stillman is overconvinced of the right- 
ness of the mystical physicists and the vitalist 
biologists. She should know that not all sci- 
entists are engaged in handing out bon-bons. 
Writing about Sam Butler with the emphasis 
on these matters is as big a mistake as writing 
about Ralph Waldo Emerson with emphasis 
on the oversoul. All the salt and savor is 
neglected and the sugar and saccharinity ex- 
aggerated. 

C. H. G. 


Frank Harris, By HucH KINGsMILL. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Mr. Kingsmill’s mixture of irony and an- 
alysis is happily suited to the telling of the 
strange career of Mr. Frank Harris under flags 
too numerous to mention. The paths from 
Toryism to radicalism, from Carlyle to Bis- 
marck, to Shakespeare, to Jesus, from obscurity 
to fame and finally to notoriety are traced in 
incidents some of which the author shared. 
Harris's statements about his life are checked 
against known facts, often producing hilarious 
effects, and sometimes revealing the man and 
his desires more clearly than could any bald 
truth. This is the man of the “loves” and also 
the editor of The Fortnightly Review. He could 
say seriously, “Christ goes deeper than I do, 
but I have had a wider experience.” Mr. 
Kingsmill describes his “clashing with his 
surroundings” as being due to his likeness to 
a “color-blind chameleon arriving at the color 
of a patch by hard thought, and turning 
purple on green, or scarlet on yellow, or 
orange on mauve.” It is by no means necessary 
to be familiar with Frank Harris's published 
work to find this a delightful as well as pene- 
trating biography. 

ARCHER WINSTEN. 


SumMER Is ENDED, BY JoHN HERRMANN. 
Covici-Friede. $2. 

Mr. Herrmann is either singularly naive, or 
has purposefully developed one of the most 
intolerable affectations in current American 
fiction. The reader of “Summer Is Ended” will 
be alternately bored and repelled by a story 
that stagnates from page to page, by an end- 
less repetition of clichés that may be intended 
as satire but doesn’t achieve it, by what seems 
a determined attempt to be “simple.”’ This at- 
tempt leads the author to several frankly gram- 
matical errors and to sentences whose syntax 
is more than tortuous. “Everything she had 


NAPOLEON 
by Hilaire Belloc 


Author of “Richelieu,” 
si Volsey,”” etc. 


A thrilling panorama 
of Napoleon's career, 
showing his genius and 
his weakness, his tri- 
umphs and his failures, 
by that most versatile 
of living writers, Hilaire 


Belloc. 


16 illustrations and 25 maps. 





“A true biography, which is at 


once A very well-told story and 


a work of | historical 
authenticity.” — André 
Maurois. 


16 illustrations. 





Red Shadow 


by 
Patricia Wentworth 
Author of “Nothing 
Venture,” etc. 


4/ 
Plenty of romance 
fraught with excitement 


and danger of the kind 


Patricia Wentworth can supply 


so well.“— Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 
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by Brigadier 


Geollrey Brooke 
Author of “Horse Lovers,” etc. 





The last word on 
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ital—the witty 
and searching 
comment on 
every event of 
current interest. 
A. book to dis- 
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30 drawings by 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ: 


Dictator of Mexico 


by Carleton Beals 


Author of “Alexican Maze” 


“Banana Cold, ete. 


The first definitive biography of 
Porfirio Diaz, the soldier and 
dictator who rode in the saddle, 
sword at hand, for twenty-five 
years, literally hacked his way to 

powerandruled Mexico 
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Postmaster- 
General 
The King of Rome: by 
Napoleon II (L’Aiglon) 
by Octave Aubry 
Author of “Eugénie: Empress of 
the French,” etc. 
Translated by Elisabeth Abbott 


Hilaire Belloc 


For pure satire 
this book is al- 


most pertect. 


fora third of a century. 


Sixty-four pages of illuse 


trations. 5.00 


The Perils and 
Fortune of the 


Duke of Osuna 


by 





Antonio Marichalar 


Osuna, grandee of the 
grandees of Spain, was 
a nineteenth century 


d2.00 














Don Quixote who be- 
came an almost legendary fig- 
ure of mad refulgence, generosity 
and dandyism. 


8 illustrations. 00 





Winters 
of Con tent 


by 
Osbert Sitwell 
Author of Triple Fugue,” 


“Dumb Anime lL” etc. 


A fascinating book of travel by 





Fuller’s 
Earth 


by 
Carolyn 
X ‘ells 
Author of “The 
Roll-Top 


Mystery oo etc. 


a member of the justly 


famous Sitwell family. 


16 illustrations. 3.50 








Lemon Verbena 
by 
E. V. Lucas 


Author of The Rar- 
ber’s C ‘low k, etc. 


Desk 


A hunting romance of the best 
kind told with all the zest of the 
hunting pace. 


26 drawings by Captain G. 


Dixon. 


. 
93.00 


A Fleming Stone 
detective story 
more mysterious 


than ever. 
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Mr. Lucas’ delightful 
essays need no intro- 
duction. 


Frontispiec e. 1.50 
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BOOKS 


SIGRID UNDSET’S 
THE BURNING BUSH 


“A profoundly moving book,” says 
Lewis Gannett in The New York Herald 
Tribune of this sequel to The Wild 
Orchid. 473 pages, $2.50 


ELINOR WYLIE’S 
COLLECTED POEMS 


One of the most beautiful books of the 
year. Illustrated. 329 pages, $3.50 


*« 
L. A. G. STRONG’S 
SELECTED POEMS 


Seventy-three poems by the author of 
Brothers and The Garden. 
119 pages, $2.00 


LOST LECTURES 
by MAURICE BARING 


“Noone excels Maurice B: aringin theart 
of literary reminiscences.” — William 
Lyon Phelps. 248 pages, $3.00 


H. L. MENCKEN’S 
MAKING A PRESIDENT 


Bulletins from the Baltimore Sun- 
papers describing the national political 
conventions in Chicago. 

201 pages, $1.50 


NYMPH ERRANT 
by JAMES LAVER 
“Gay, witty, impudent.” 
276 pages, $2.50 


THE INTIMATE NOTE- 
BOOKS OF GEORGE 
JEAN NATHAN 


Literary personalities and the modern 
stage. 326 pages, $2.50 


From the Fall List 


Largely based on new and unpublished material 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


Ernest Sutherland Bates and John V. Dittemore, who was for 
ten years director of the Mother Church in Boston, have 
collaborated on what is probably the definitive biography of 
the founder of the Christian Science Church. 

19 illustrations, 476 pages and index, $4.00 





ZA 


THE FOUNTAIN 
by CHARLES MORGAN 
“Book-of-the-Year.” 451 pages, $2.50 
*« 
AUTHORS AND THE 
BOOK TRADE 
by FRANK SWINNERTON 


“Tf you want to write a book, or pub- 
lish a book, or read a book, this is the 
book foryou.’ ’—Daily Herald(London). 

146 pages, $2.00 


MEMOIRS OF HECTOR 
BERLIOZ 


This incomparable autobiography i 
annotated by Ernest Newman’s any 
and scholarly pen. J//ustrated. 

556 pages, $5.00 


A GUIDE THROUGH 
WORLD CHAOS 
D. H. Cole, well-known British 


economist, writes of the present crisis 
in simple, non-technical terms. The 
importance of his book cannot be 
overestimated. 570 _ & index, $3.75 


A CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE MODERN AGE 


The third and last volume of Egon 
Friedell’s masterpiece is now available. 
489 pages and index, $5.00 
or the three volumes boxed, $13.50 


x 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


Charles Seignobos, veteran French 
historian, has written what is unques- 


tionably the best short history of 
France ever offered to American 
readers. 397 pages and index, $4.25 


WILLA CATHER’S 
OBSCURE DESTINIES 


William Lyon Phelps says: 


“Obscure 


Destinies is another 


revelation of the delicate art of Willa Cather. The characters 
in these three stories are absolutely real, and presented with 


sympathetic insight. She is an artist.” 


230 pages, $2.00 


At All Bookshops 


ALFRED - A+ KNOPF - 





730 FIFTH AVE -N-Y- 


8 ali. 


x 
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been doing and everything she was going to 
have to go through was nothing of the sort of 
thing she wanted.” This sentence will serve as 
an index of Mr. Herrmann's prose style, 
well as of his powers of character analysis. T] 
novel is exasperating in its insistence on mono- 
syllabic prose and analysis that confines itsel! 
to such as this: “If she loved him and act 
that way it wasn’t fair, because it made hi 
feel so bad.” “Simplification” has been carried 
to its logical conclusion. 

The tale itself is concerned with the emo- 
tional disturbances of Charlotte Dale and tl 
tribulations she went through before she mar 
aged to land Carl Yoeman. The reader will b 
hard put to feel in the least concerned ov 
her fate, for whether Mr. Herrmann intend 
it or not, he has created, in the person 
Charlotte, a fictional robot whose sensibilitic 
are almost nil, whose intellect (though we ar 
repeatedly told she is “bright”) is practical] 
non-existent. It is quite possible that com- 
pletely inarticulate, even stupid people migh 
serve as protagonists for a novel that wouk 
possess authenticity and the power to move 
emotion in the reader. But this is not the 
novel. 


Avan C. Bessie. 


Econ FriepeEcit, A CuLtturat History oF THE 
Mopern Ace, Votume III, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN BY CHARLES FRANCIS 
Atkinson. Knopf. $5. 


The third and final volume of this transla- 
tion covers the period from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Great War, but stops abruptly 
before the outbreak of the storm. It offers th: 
attraction which every cursive historical sur- 
vey, if sufficiently well written, can seldom 
fail to provide, more especially if ideas, litera 
ture, art, science, rightfully occupy as much 
space as diplomacy and political changes. So 
far as regards the entertaining qualities of 
Herr Friedell’s review of the modern age and 
the liveliness of his style, there is no cause for 
complaint. But it is quite otherwise as — 
his judgments, if they can be so called, and 
the principles guiding his survey—although 
these also are, in their way, entertaining. 
Herr Friedell is a frank and rampant re- 
actionary. He concludes his survey of a period 
which, in common with every intelligent per- 
son, he regards as the collapse of a world- 
“tossed into the pit’—with the suggestion of 
“a faint gleam of light” beyond the abyss 
But the light which he would like to see shin- 
ing once more upon the world is no other than 
the light of the Middle Ages. As seems to bx 
the doom of every German, he is obsessed 
with metaphysics, and it is mainly in relation 
to metaphysics that he views the social ebb 
and flow. One is amused to find that the final 
touch in his picture of the world’s collapse is 
devoted, not to any social, economic, or politi- 
cal symptom, but to a lengthy and fierce dia- 
tribe on psycho-analysis. This is explained by 
the fact that what our so-called historian is 
really concerned with is the metaphysical soul. 
He is, for example, at considerable pains to 
discredit the “English fad” of organic =a 
tion brought forth by the “childish soul” 
Darwin, and more than hints his ll 
for miraculous creation. His hatreds are cath- 
olic, and they are lively—science, logic, ra- 
tionalism, everything English, all modern art, 
technology, democracy, and “the rabble” 
come in for their share of scorn. There is 
nothing to choose between “Americanism” 
and Bolshevism; both are “Antichrist.” As is 
to be expected the author has a tender spot in 
his heart for Nietzsche. He gets over the 
difficulty that Nietzsche called himself “Anti- 
christ’—Herr Friedell’s favorite epithet of 
abuse—by proving that he was really “the 
last of the Church Fathers.” Another of his 
heroes is the ex-Kaiser, a thinker, a statesman, 
and a martyr, whose chief misfortune was that 
he had an English mother. There are no philo- 





sophical thinkers outside Germany, and no 
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scholar—he affirms it in so many words. 
“Faust” is the one poetical monument of the 
age. Pages are devoted to dull and obscure 
German poetasters; Keats is not mentioned; 
Shelley gets three lines. One gathers that what 
the author really means by the collapse of the 
modern world is the collapse of Junker Ger- 
many. Displayed with such effrontery, the 
arrogant tribalism, blustering militarism, es- 
sential barbarism, and incurable mysticism— 
really a survival of the irrationalism of the 
savage—which mark the traditional German 
mind constitute a dangerously persuasive 
apology for the war to save Europe from the 
domination of German “Kultur.” Herr Frie- 
dell is deeply interested in astrology. 

Doubtless many who are dazzled by 
cursive erudition, or are eager for short cuts to 
second-hand “culture” will take this preten- 
tious “Cultural History” seriously. There 
could be no clearer measure of the mental 
collapse into imbecility and barbarism which 
Herr Friedell professes to describe. 

Ropert BRiFFAULT. 


dis- 


JosepHus, By LEON FEUCHTWANGER. 


Viking. $2.50. 
Joseph Ben Matthias, Flavius Josephus, 
priest of the first rank in the temple at 


Jerusalem, graciously granted by Vespasian 
the golden ring of the second Roman nobility, 
student, soldier, patriot, traitor, “Citizen of 
the World”—this is his book. As an historical 
novel it is superior to every other book about 
the period: as the portrait of a man it is among 
the most complete realizations of human char- 
acter in contemporary literature. Compared to 
author’s other works it is far better than 
“The Ugly Duchess” and though it lacks the 
continuous brilliancy of “Power” it rises to 

eights of emotion and description that sur- 
pass anything in the famous history of Jew 


the 


Duss. 

Josephus, one feels, is to Feuchtwanger, the 
Eternal Jew. Clever, tricky, an opportunist, a 
flatterer, willing to abase himself to the depths 
that he may gain some material and accepting 
the customs and practices of the Gentile— 
that he may later “spoil the Egyptians,” en- 
crusting himself with whatever alien civiliza- 
tion in which he may live—but always, un- 
derneath, the proud, insulated Jew, biding 
his time and working through all things for 
the ultimate triumph of Israel—serving Je- 
hovah with both all the good and evil in his 
being. 

The book is a superb portrait gallery of his- 
torical characters. The golden-haired Poppza, 
consort of Nero; Justus, the learned Jewish 
doctor from Tiberias who with prophetic fire 
“saw through” Josephus almost at their first 
meeting; Vespasian, the bluff Sabine peasant, 
three times a complete failure and hovering 
on the edge of his fourth debacle when the 
tide changed and carried him to the purple; 
Titus, Vespasian’s son, a wilful boy who won 
what he wanted by force and ruthlessly broke 
whatever promises he had made to gain his 
ends; the Princess Berenice; her brother King 
Agrippa; the Jewish actor Demetrius Libanus 
—these are a few of the scores of people whose 
lives flash out of the pages in momentary 
glory. 

The re-creation of life in Rome, Judea, and 
Alexandria is vividly perfect. The grandeur 
of the Imperial city, the beauty of the Temple 
in Jerusalem, the loveliness of the wide ave- 
nues and splendid palaces of Alexandria are 
made as real as if they still existed—that 
reality enhanced by the swarm of real people 
who fill the scene. In the closing chapters of 
the book, those in which Feuchtwanger de- 
scribes the burning of the Temple and the 
final slaughter of the Jews, the narrative 
touches its highest point. Except for some 
mighty passages in Flaubert’s ‘“Salammbo” 
this reviewer can recall nothing to equal it in 
modern fiction, 


But, after all, the real greatness of the book 
lies in its complete picture of the man 
Josephus—a picture that has its modern im- 
plications—many, many of them. Indeed, in 
some spots it might be written of New York 
—the bit for instance that tells of the indigna- 
tion of the older and more patriotic Jews at 
the younger families in Rome “Changing 
their sacred Hebrew names to Latin or Greek 
equivalents, Chayin to Caius .. .” an echo 
from the second century of that lovely half- 
forgotten ballad “And Goldberg Isn’t Gold- 
berg Any More.” 

“Josephus,” then, is totally worth reading. 
It stands with the really great historical 
novels. The translation is by Willa and Edwin 


Muir, and the book is the November choice 


of the Literary Guild. 
R. B. D. 
Tue Nation at War, py GENERAL Peyton C, 
Marcu. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 


For frankness which is brutal and beautiful, 
commend me to the military. General Pershing 
had things to say about the General Staff and 
the General Staff, in the person of General 
March, its head, replies. Reply is not quite the 
word; he answers with General 
March, as he remarks himself, is no 
man. When President Wilson approved the 
abortive expeditions to Archangel and Vladi- 
vostok and, in the midst of murmurs of 


howitzers. 
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A richly human, entirely new portrait 
of a Great American Leader 


832 pages 





DODD, MEAD & CO. - 


a mammal having a 
flexible proboscis 
serving as a prehensile organ 


At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries. Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with this clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 

ELEPHANT — a huge four-footed mam- 
mal of India and Africa, having thick, 
wrinkled skin, a long, fiexible snout, or 
trunk, and long curved ivory tusks. 
Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understoodinstantly. 


~WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined; 3,000 original illustrations. Large type. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
PRACTICAL EDITION .. 1280 nages..$3.50 
At all booksellers 
and stationers, 
or, if no dealer is con- 
venient to you, we 
can arrange to send 
a copy for examina- 
tion onreceipt of your 
name and address. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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Hundreds of Cleveland letters, manuscript diaries and other sources 
never before available make this the first really critical and exhaustive 
biography of one of our greatest presidents. A readable, authoritative 
appraisal of a rugged figure and his times. 


With many illustrations $5.00 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


449 Fourth Ave. - 
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There is no other book like 
MORE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Gives the facts behind the news 
of national affairs. 
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from his cabinet, saw the vigorous head-shakes 
of General March, he commented on the 
fact with some asperity. “Ah, General, you 
disapprove!” The General disapproved. He 
must have been a cantankerous individual to 
have around, but the troops flowed across the 
ocean in a steady stream and the most gigantic 
over-seas expedition of all time proved, finally, 
to be a success. Organization did it and Gen- 
eral March and his superior, Newton D. Baker, 
were in charge of the organization. 

The book makes no pretense of being a 
complete picture of this triumph. It does, 
however, present a graphic study of what 
faced the American forces and gives even more 
a notion of the complexity of the human ele- 
ment which enters into warfare. His praise of 
the Schlieffen Plan, which was the basis of the 
German general attack, is whole-hearted. The 
failure of the Germans to pulverize the Bel- 


gian forts at the outset by big guns may 
have been caused by the incompetence of Von 
Moltke, but it seems suspiciously like the lapse 
in the efficiency of the general plan. The more 
one reads of generals and wars, the less there 
is to believe of their omnipotence. The French 
war plan was entirely wrong; General French, 
of the British, walked for years over the ter- 
rain of Belgium before the war, anticipating 
what eventually came, but there was little to 
show for it when he blundered about the 
same territory at the head of his Expeditionary 
Force. Plain military dumbness ruined the 
Germans in the first dash. 

But General March's book will be remem- 
bered best for the body blows he hands about 
with such prodigality. His strictures on General 
Pershing are severe. Since Pershing had the 
first shot in their personal conflict, he may now 
make a rebuttal. If he should reply to General 
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March and General March should reply to 
him, ad infinitum, it would be very delightful, 
It would reveal the military mind, which js 
always something to be admired, and it would 
ease the tedium of a bad winter, which, x 
are cruel enough to suggest, may have been t 
result of that very war they are quarrel 
over so interestedly. K.s.c 


GuarpDIAN ANGEL AND OTHER Srories, 
Marcery Latimer. Smith and Haas. $2 
Margery Latimer was one from whom i 
portant things were expected. Her death i 
tragedy of unfulfilment, leaving in doi 
whether she would have found what she v 
seeking. This book, coming so close upon | 
death, tempts the reviewer into consideri 
her as a person and as a writer, for in her ca 
especially the two seem so nearly one. Ev 
the manner of her death has an ironic qualit 
and her questing nature shines forth in all s! 
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Ss pay 
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Tully 
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The title story of this book is in reality 
short novel and as such it appeared in Scri 
NER’s. There are eight shorter stories, all sho 
ing extraordinary talent and intense emotior mini 
Indeed, the intensity at times reaches the verg Men.” 
of hysteria, and there is a lack of integratic “aye 
which shows the work to be that of a seek ol 
rather than a master. 

“Guardian Angel” concerns the interwea 


ing of emotions in the relationship of a 


| older woman and a young girl. “Married” i 
|} a similar relationship between a young woma 


and her ex-husband. In both the emotional cd 
pendence, despite struggles to break away an 


| establish independent and reasoned position 


for themselves, of the younger person is th 
dominant theme. 

“Death of Mrs. Vanderwood” is 
done than some of the others but it is im 
portant in understanding the significance of 
Margery Latimer. The old woman reminis¢ 
ing on her death bed tells the girl who attend 
her: “I was unhappy that Sunday. An 
way, I suddenly realized that I was in pieces 
Just as if I'd been knocked apart and neve 
got together again. Oh, when I knew, when 
I knew that why didn’t I do something, wl 
didn’t I try to get all fitted close togeth 
again?” 

Margery Latimer’s writing seems to be tl 
effort of one trying “to get all fitted togeth 
again,” and in the process she has revealed 
much about human character. A.S.D 
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Sir WALTER Scott, BY JOHN BUCHAN. 
$3.75. 

ABBOTSFORD, BY 
Putnam. 


THe M 
U 
Scribne 
The 
—in W 
tation 
satistyi 


Dame UNA 
$3.50. 

The Scott centenary is greeted by two book 
which do credit to him. There is quite genet 
agreement that he was not of the furth 
reaches of literary eminence but that no one, 
in any comparable period, had greater influ- 
ence on his age. His success, financially at nlite 
least, was overwhelming. I make the poi 1 his 
because it brings up what must have been or B 
of the most delightful features of life in that : 
day: the universal and resounding excitement 
which greeted a new Scott romance. We ha 
lost that ability to be aroused by literature a1 
it is a sad thought. If one single feature 
Scott’s life has come down to us as a legend 
it is his integrity in paying off his creditors 
following the crash of his publishing ventur 
The general impression is that he did th 
under the direct stress of despair and failins 
health, as was done by General Grant later | eee 
writing his memoirs, but Dame Una Poy & te 
Hennessy shows that Scott worried very litt nal 
over his misfortune. His private income w 
still secure and he set to work to pay off | 
debts. In twenty-three months he could reduc 
his liability by $200,000. It was an amazing 
feat. 

Mr. Buchan brings to his book a deep lo 
of the man and his Scottish background. The 
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Lockhart will continue to be the definitive 
biography of Scott but Buchan has done well 
with the man who was so doubtful of the good 
taste of being a novel writer that he published va + 
the first Waverley novels anonymously and TO THINK BY AGNES 
went to all lengths to cover his tracks. From 
the first they were world events and it has been OF TEA REPPLIER 
said that Scott is the best known of English 

authors, Shakespeare not excepted. He may All about tea. its history / We doubt if the vear will 
not last forever but he has lasted a long time, : . : se : 

and the pleasure per square inch he has given its devotees and its en- 

mankind is not exceeded by many others, emies. book than this. $2.76 
7 Zac 


produce a more charming 





Tue Intimate Note Booxs of Georce JEAN 


NatuHan. Alfred Knopf. $2.50. EARTH BIOGRAPHY AND 
Mr. Nathan is a man easy to dislike and 
you must be careful for that very reason. From |} HORIZON THE HUMAN HEART 
his pages you get the idea of a gentleman a 
t too cocky and disagreeable for his own By Mary Austin By Gamaliel Bradford 
good, but in the same breath you'll have to ” : ; 

Imit that his sketches of Sinclair Lewis and “Should constitute the most interest- Brilliant studies of Longfellow, Whit- 
Theodore Dreiser, Clarence Darrow and Jim ing American autobiography since 
fully and Ernest Boyd and Eugene O'Neill ees - os ‘ 
and H. L. Mencken are grand. Whether Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 
Nathan intended it or not, the sketches are —Isabel Paterson. 

miniscent of Dreiser’s own fine job, “Twelve Illus., $4.00 Illus., $3.50 
Men,” and they are hilarious pen pictures. In 
his theatrical criticisms, which fill the latter 
half of the book, he is a trifle more kindly 


than usual. Too far by half to Elmer Rice’s a = — 
“Left Bank,” which I can't believe is as im- | © R A N A l by R © B = R | (3 | B B | N > 
portant as Mr. Nathan regards it, although I 


azree with him on the merits of Elmer Rice : . —— 
in general. But his artistic judgments are The paradise of the Fort y-two stri kin g 
snr y < x 4 tT > DCL’ 3 = “o . @ 
eceoden te ee cae = ——— South Pacific as it real- woodcuts by the famous 
of our literary artists when they happen to » to ‘ _artis ¢ 
lapse for a moment, we are with him full ly - author-artist. 73.00 
force. It seems to us the curse of American re- 
iewing. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Either Mr. Nathan has ceased ringing in 
names of foreign Czecho-Slovakia gen- 
uses who are unappreciated in this sordid 


ind, or we have been educated to strange 
sounding names and do not notice them. They 
didn’t impress me in this volume, but before A N N. | B 
yu gather the impression that I am being a ew ove y 


trifle sardonic, let me hasten to say that the 


very insistence of Nathan on foreign stage- 
craft did a great deal to free America from the 
school of “Old Homestead” and “Up ir 

Mable’s Room.” He has been from the first ! 
the artistic battering ram for Eugene O'Neill 

and many a man would be happy to allow that 
fact to stand as his epitaph. K.S.C. 


Tue Marcu oF Democracy: THE RIsE OF THE 
Union, By JAMES TRUsLOow ADAMs. 
Scribners. $3.50. 


The vast success of “The Epic of America” 
—in which Mr. Adams provided an interpre- 


tation of American history apparently very Price $950 HARRISON SMITH AND ROBERT HAAS, INC. 


satisfying to the contemporary American— 17 EAST 491n STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 
derived from a talent that may enable his ESS OSE are 
new work, “The March of Democracy,” to 
ultimately achieve an even greater success. 

This talent is, in its essence, a trick in writ- 
ing. By means of it Mr. Adams allays the 
reader's fear that the subject under discussion 
is so complex it will be impossible to ade- 
quately master without endless reading, con- 
centration, study, research, and other labor. 
Mr. Adams has the gift of so presenting his 
own simplification of an historical episode that 
the reader has a confidence he is getting all 
that is really essential for a perpetually true 
conception of that event. 

Such a gift, which very few historians have 
enjoyed, is of greater value in “The March 
ot Democracy” than it was in the former 
work. For Mr. Adams is now concerned with 
facts, with actual events and occurrences, and 
not with the inferences and post-mortems 
which follow them. It is much more difficult 
to provide a word picture of an event and 
convince the reader that that is the way it all 
was, than it is to evolve an explanation for an 


man, Charlotte Cushman, William 


Morris Hunt, and Walpole. 
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(all sizes), incomparable full color re- 
productions. Fully interlocking, ma- 
hogany-backed pieces. In convenient 
book-shaped boxes. 65 to 1500 pieces ; 
$1.00 to $24.50. 

Write Dept. S for Illustrated List 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc. 
857 Boylston Street. Boston or 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















A train load of books post-paid to your cioor. The largest 
col'ection of literature under one roof. Lest Sellers. 
Classics— Books on any subject at Big Savings. 

FREE— Write for Clarkson's Catalog. A bookbuyer’s 
encyclopedia. 300,000 book lovers buy from it. Learn 
about our free book offer and free reading courses. 
Write now! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING co. 


2253-59 S. Wabash Ave. Chi ago, Ill. Ill. 


Ten Million Story Plots 


—all different —can be built around any idea with the aid 
of the PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors and Amer- 
ican Fiction Guild and widely used by successful 
authors and the Story Departme nts of Motion Picture 
Studios. Priceless aid to new writers. Write for full in- 
formation today. No obhgation. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
794 Union Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 























AMBITIOUS 


Going About for Votes 


Even in ancient Rome the candidates for public 


office went around soliciting votes. This activity 
was denoted by the word ambitio “a going 
around” especially applied to candidates for 
office in Rome who went around to solicit votes. 
Ambitio was derived from ambire “to go about,” 
which in turn was formed from ambi, in the sense 
of “about” and ire “to go.’ Since this activity 
indicated a desire for honor or power, the word 
ambitio, came to mean the desire for official 
honors. This word and its meaning were taken 
into French and then English as ambition, but 
its meaning later broadened to denote the ez irnest 
desire for achievement of any kind. There are 
thousands of = stories about the origins of 
English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 

See It at Your Bookstore 
Remember: A Merriam- 

Webster appears on the 

cover of every dictionary 

for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 

Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories 
An unusually interesting 

illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. 
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event and manufacture reasons why such an 


explanation is credible, or at least tenable. 

In “The March of Democracy,” or rather, 
in the first volume of it (the second is prom- 
ised by the publisher for February), Mr. 
Adams has used this skill in retelling the story 
of the discovery, the colonization, the revolu- 
tion, and the rise of the union (a phrase 
which he uses as the subtitle for this first vol- 
ume) up to the Civil War. It has been said, 
with probable truth, that Mr. Adams is not an 
original historian, that he writes history from 
history books, that he makes no original con- 
tributions, that he takes his knowledge from 
other men, and hence that he is sometimes led 
into perpetuating error. All this may be so 
without invalidating the utility of his per- 
formance. He has this strange gift for making 
history interesting and concise; that is his 
forte; to wish him to be something else is 
really very absurd. 

In his rewriting, then, he has exhibited a 
certain versatility of mind which saves him 
from being merely repetitious. If he has con- 
tributed anything new, it is in his insistence 
upon presenting ai// the factors known to have 
affected any given episode. “The old type of 
history of a generation ago,” he says in his 
preface, “had its faults of omission. There is 
some danger, however, that in correcting 
these, we may have run somewhat into an- 
other fault, that of stressing too much one or 
another of the factors, such as the economic 
one, which are rightly considered to be of 
great influence. History, like human nature, 
is vastly complex. There is no one key—eco- 
nomics, religion, politics, or what-not—to 
an understanding of the whole.” 


I. B. 


Tuey Winter Asroap, by James Aston (Vi- | 


A pscudonymous work—the 


king) $2.50. 
Aldous Huxley, 


blurb mentions 


thors—about a group of Britons, 
female, spending the colder months 
Italy’s sunny skies. A bit of clever dialogue, 
some 


they ought to be paddled. 


A Giant Swine, by W. R. Burnett. 
town boy, musically inclined, unappreciated 
at home, goes to New York, 
opera, gains fame, comes home, finds it all 
changed. And what of it? Not a patch on 
Burnett’s earlier and lustier books. 


Brack Miscuter, by Evelyn Waugh (Farrar | 


and Rinehart) $2.50. The Emperor of Ba- 


zania was black but he had been to Oxford 
and imbibed a lot of western notions—most | 


of them crazy. He puts them into effect in 


his island kingdom and there is much amus- | 


ing hell to pay. One 
tional version of the same author's 
travel book “They Were Still Dancing,” 
and not be too far from the truth. 


BaLLeT FoR THREE Marks, by James Cleugh 
(Lincoln MacVeagh) $2.50. Novel of three 
intertwined personalities that starts out well, 
then gets more and more cerebral until it is 
all brain and no body. 


INVITATION TO THE WaLtTz, by Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt) $2. A completely charming 
novel of one week in the life of a young 
girl just turned seventeen. Pure sentiment 
from end to end done with the deep under- 
standing of character and rich beauty of 
style that one might expect from the author 
of “Dusty Answer.” A real breath of sweet- 
ness in a sour world. It is the November 
choice of the Book of the Month Club. 


Wincs Over Portanp, by Kenneth Malcolm 
Murray (Appletons) $3. The exploits of the 
Kosciusko squadron of American airmen 
serving under the Polish flag during the war 


VOLUME X 


of the 
Dictionary of 
American Biosraph y 


will be published 


r 
early im A ovember 


The publication of this volume sets 
the halfway mark in the completion 
of this biographical collection which 
will record the lives of some 14,000 
eminent American men and women 
who have made lasting contributions 
to some phase of our national life. 


Indicative of the catholicity of inter- 
ests and activities of those whose lives 
are chronicled in the Dictionary are 
the following from this forthcoming 





| volume, which begins with the name 
|of William Jasper, and carries the al- 
phabetical record well through the 
letter “L”: 





Norman | 
Douglas, Evelyn Waugh, etc., as possible au- 
male and | 
*neath | 


rather innocuous nastiness and that’s | 
all. If any of the famous authors wrote it | 


Small- | 


writes comic | 


might call this a fic- | 
lively | 


=| JOHN JAY 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
ANDREW JOHNSON 

SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 
LOUIS JOLLIET 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 
ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
ROBERT LA SALLE 
RICHARD HENRY LEE 
ROBERT E. LEE 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 

| ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


and a host of others. 


| 





| Here, in a comprehensive yet concise 
form, are recorded the facts about 
those individuals whose names are 
constantly cropping up in your daily 
reading. 

An interesting descriptive brochure 
about the Dictionary of American 
Biography will be sent on request by 
the publishers: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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New OXFORD Books 


OXFORD BOOK of 
AMERICAN PROSE 


Edited by MARK VAN DOREN 
A book of 700 pages, including long 
selections from 48 authors ranging 
from Cotton Mather, through the 
“Classic Americans” to Anderson, 
Cather, Cabell and T. S. Eliot. $3.00 
(India Paper Edition, $3.75). 


OXFORD BOOK of 16th 
CENTURY VERSE 

















Edited by 
SIR EDMUND CHAMBERS 

All the notable poets of the first great 
age of English poetry are liberally 
represented—Shakespeare, Skelton, 
Wyatt, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, and 
many others. $3.00 (India Paper Edi- 
tion, $3.75). 


THE HOMES of THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 1620-1685 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


A lavishly illustrated volume in which 
the origin of the white clapboard New 
England houses is traced to the homes 
of the Pilgrims in England. $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































An 
Ideal Christmas Gift 


Tne Proneer Press of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces the early publication of THE GOLDEN 
YEAR, an anthology edited by Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson, and planned on novel and inviting lines. 
A page is devoted to each day in the year and the 
verse appearing thereon is by some poet born on 
that day. Thus January First is assigned to Arthur 
Hugh Clough; April Fifth to Algernon Charles 
Swinburne; July Twelfth to Henry David Thoreau; 
October Fifth to James Whitcomb Riley, and so 
on through the year. 

The result is a collection of representative ex- 
amples of the work of leading English and Amer 
ican poets, both of the past and the present time, 
and also a year and gift Goa of an unusual and at 
tractive sort. 

The cover design of the book is, in an excep 
tional degree, artistic and striking and it will be 
printed on paper expressly manufactured for the 
purpose, Indexes to authors, titles and first lines 
will add to its effectiveness as a ready reference 
work. 

The trade edition will sell for three dollars a 
copy, but there will also be a large paper edition 
limited to two hundred signed and numbered 
copies. The limited edition will sell for five dollars 
a copy, and subscriptions will be filled in the order 
received. If you are seeking an ideal Christmas Gift 
for friends who are also lovers of poetry, address 
for further particulars, 


The Pioneer Press 
513 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 


An assortment, selected from the 
unusual cards of 


Medici, Roberts, Drevenstedt 
and other famous designers. 


Eight different designs. One dollar 


The Scribner Stationery Department 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Bioopy Years, by F. 








petween the Bolsheviki and the Poles. A 
great amount of exciting reading, written a 
bit too much in the “War Birds” vein at 
times, but a thoroughly interesting spot- 
light on one of those shadowy corners of 
the post-war conflicts that one has entirely 
forgotten. 


Yeats-Brown (Viking 
Press) $2.75. The “Bengal Lancer,” after a 
few quasi-historical pages about Turkey un- 
der Abdul the Damned, launches into a 
sometimes interesting, sometimes dreary ac- 
count of his experiences as a war-time pris- 
oner of the Turks. 


Tue Tracepy oF Y, by Barnaby Ross (Viking) 


$2. A thoroughly good mystery story about 
thoroughly nasty people. If ever a family 
fairly cried for mass-murder it was the 
“Mad” Hatters. Read it and discover the 
reason. 


| A Passinc America, by Cornelius Weygandt 


(Holt) $3. A delicious book about covered 
bridges, thank-you-ma’ams, shun-the-cross 
bonnets, “carriage” dogs, chestnut trees, 
Amish-men, that lost institution known as 
“supper,” and a dozen other enthralling 
and nostalgic topics. Every bit as good as 
the “The Red Hills”—which is mighty high 
praise. There are numerous illustrations and 
a colored sampler for a frontispiece. 


Bic Business, by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Little, 


Brown) $2.50. The author of “If Winter 
Comes,” etc., at last stops his heavy moral- 
izing and ventures a few light fantastic 
steps in the field of fun. Gluyas Williams’ 
38 drawings are 38 x as funny as the text, 
which is about fat and designing bachelors, 
boosters a la Anglais, comedy pug dogs, 
lovelorn spinsters and the like. 


Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF ALoysius O'CaL- 


LAGHAN, by T. Washington Metcalfe (Mor- 
row) $2.50. About as good an adventure 
yarn as any since Masefield wrote “Sard 
Harker.” Al is a protean cuss, a poverty- 
stricken Irish lad who goes to sea, is cast 
away, almost eaten by cannibals, troupes 
with a travelling assortment of freaks, secks 
gold in the Western hills, gets rich through 
a recipe for pickled peaches, engineers a 
central American revolution, and ends his 
days in affluence. A corking “escape” story. 


Mountain Boop, by Emmett Gowen (Bobds- 


Merrill) $2. Authentic pages from the Ten- 
nessee hills. Rich, earthy, lusty stuff, fla- 
vored with corn-likker and camp-meeting 
hymns, with an echo of feuds and nary a 
bit of “industrial civilization.” An honest 
and engrossing novel of the last American 
primitives—whose lot is sometimes to be 
envied. 


| Encuiso Sprinc, by Charles S. Brooks (Har- 





court Brace) $3. A thoroughly charming 
travel book about a jaunt through Britain 
in that dark and dripping season of which 
Browning sang so beautifully from his dry 
and comfy Venetian palazzo. Grand read- 
ing, whether you've been to England or 
_ and tastily illustrated by the author's 
wife. 


Fitisusters iN Barsary, by Wyndham Lewis 


(McBride) $3.50. Fez, Marrakech, Casa- 
blanca, Mauretania, the Rio de Oro—de- 
scribed and commented upon by one of the 
master writers of today. It is a travel book, 
but a travel book by the man who wrote 
“The Apes of God” is a travel book plus. 
It ranks with D. H. Lawrence’s “Sea and 
Sardinia,” which is praise enough. 


| THe Case Is ALTerep, by William Plomer 


(Farrar and Rinehart) $2.50. Shabby gen- 
teel English people in a down-at-heel board- 





are YOU the man 
in the TRIANGLE ? 


This is the FIRST novel that tells, 
understandingly, of the man's 
side of the Eternal Triangle—what 
REALLY happens to the man who 
gives "THE BEST YEARS OF HIS 
LIFE". That's why every man will 
want to read this novel. That's why 
every woman should read it. 


HANDS AS 
BANDS 


by C. T. REVERE 


THE MAN'S SIDE OF THE ETERNAL 
TRIANGLE 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH 














ByEMMA COCHRAN PONAFIDINE 
The author of that absorbing volume, 
Russia—My Home, recounts the vivid 
story of her exciting years in the Near 
East as the American wife of a Russian 
diplomat. A human, valuable picture of 
the Russia of the old regime. ee 

3.50 


POTOMAC 
LANDINGS 


By PAUL WILSTACH 

The romance and traditions of the 
glamorous river of Washington the 
man, and Washington, the Capital. 
Hitherto issued only in a limited edi- 
tion, immediately exhausted and held at 
a high price by collectors. Illustrated. 

$4.00 


THE 
BLACK PRINCE 


By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


The fascinating and little-known story 
of the famous soldier hero of England's 
royal house in the gallant tragic days of 
the Hundred Years’ War. A thrilling 
account of the days of chivalry by the 
distinguished biographer of Cortes and 
Henry of Navarre. _ Illustrated. $4.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 
Indianapolis 
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No. 3 of a Series 


ARCHITECTURE 





WE 
ARCHITECTURE is now pub. B... 
lished at a subscription price of volu 
#6 per year (add $1 for Cana. a 
dian postage, $2 for foreign 
postage). The cost per copy is 
fifty cents. To members of the 
architectural and allied profes. 


Here is a greatly reduced illus- 
tration from one of our early au- 
tumn issues: “The Concrete 
Stream,” a photographic study 


by Feannette Griffith in the se- 
ries, ““The Drama of Building,” 
which is giving us a clearer idea 
of the epochal magnificence of 


sions the subscription price is 
$3 per year (add $1 for Cana 
dian postage, $2 for foreign 
postage). 


twentieth-century building. 


Is a Library built for books? 


— not necessarily. Some of the libraries built in recent years for 
New England communities are much more than book repositories, as - 
Walter H. Kilham shows in illustrations of five recent works of his child 
firm, Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, built in or near Boston. Tn 

597 
There is a lot more in this November issue: some magnificent crafts- 
manship in metal grilles, both traditional and geometrically mod- 
ern; a Boston office building and its incidental sculpture; “Alice in 
Blunderland” in which William Adams Delano pokes the ribs of the 
militant modernists; “Inventory in the Night,” in which St. Elmo 
Tower Piza casts up accounts of the professional architect and his 
draftsman in times of prosperity and in times of depression; and, 
finally, Arcuirecture’s Portfolio of French Stonework — the de- 


oe’ Gs 
tails of master masons. 


ARCHITECTURE is the Professional Monthly Architectural Journal published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


PUBLISHERS THROUGHOUT GENERATIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 











From press & wen 








NOW 

25 NAME CARDS— 
Printed, 15c. (stamps). 
APOLLO, D441, 
32 W Balcom, Burrato. 





* AUTHORS EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 


' SPECIAL ARTICLES, 


co-operatively assists talented unrecognized writ- 
ers; playwrights; professionals. Teacher-critics 
constructively develop. Our Association-members 
pay only SIX per cent for “ Marketing ! * Criti- 
cism, editing, reading—FREE to members! 
AUTHORS x CHANGE, Suite “S,” Flatiron 
Building, New York. 





CLUB PAPERS, 


' BOOK REVI 


prepared on Literary, Educational, Historical and 
Miscellaneous subjects. 

AvuTuors ReEsearca BuREAv, 

516 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 





' ITALIAN BOOK SERVICE 


POOR ner me 


Books ordered from Italy at Italian prices. 
Casa ITALIANA, 
Columbia University. 





LET MAIDEE CRAWFORD HELP YOU 
Editor: California Digest and Screen Stories Re- 
view. (Newsstands, public libraries or 10 cents for 
sample copy.) Subscriptions $1: per year. Each 
month an unknown writer is discovered. Every ms. 
considered carefully. Payment 2 cents and up, on 
acceptance. Constructive criticism given with return 
of this advertisement and two $1 new subscriptions. 
1680 N. Vine Street, HoLtywoop, CALIFoRNIA. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS 

books; privately printed items in limited editions, 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illustrated 
volumes. Join our select clientele. Catalogue on 
request. 

Tue FAtstarr Press, 

Dept. S, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HOW TO WRITE PLAYS 


Practical personal instruction, at moderate cost, by 
the author of “Lovers and Lunatics, ~ < is- 
take,” “A Black Heifer,” “The C ongressman,” “The 
Lonelyville Social Club,” “Taking Father’s Place,” 
and thirty other published plays. Let me help you 
to succeed. 

W. C. Parker, 

374 Wadsworth Ave., New York Crry. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE: 
Criticism, revision, typing, marketing. Writers’ 
text-books. Catalogue. Established 25 years. 
James Knapp Reeve and Acnts M. REEve, 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





BOOK SERVICE 


Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 

Tae ScriBNer Book Store, 

597 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx Crry. 





YOUR HANDWRITING IS YOU! 


Amazing truths about yourself can be obtained 
scientifically from your handwriting. Vocational or 
social advice. Analyses, One, Three and Five Dollars. 

BENSON TEITELL, 

116-40 Park Lane, Kew Garpens, N. Y. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


Day-Hour. MSS. 
GRAMERCY 5-1920. 
EXTENSION 1337- 








MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play and scenario department. Editing 
and typing. 

Tue Writers’ Worksnop, Inc. 

570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











ing house, concluding with a gruesome 
murder. Has some moments of vision, but 
generally speaking is a warning not to take 
the choice of the British Book Society or 
English critical raves too seriously. 


Sap Inp1an, by Thames Williamson (Harcourt | 
Brace & Co.) $2. Varied experiences of a 
Mexican peon in the big city. Written in an | 
exasperating historical present, but solid and 
effective stuff. 


Royat Frusn, by Margaret Irwin (Harcourt 
Brace) $2.50. Another British Book Society 
choice and this time, curiously enough, 
worthy of the loud cheers emitted 
Priestley, Sylvia Lynd, and others. A richly 
textured historical novel of “Minette,” 
daughter of Charles I of England, of Charles 
Il, her brother, of Louis XIV, of his brother, 
Monsieur who married “Minette”—and pos- 
sibly poisoned her—and all the other court 
cards. Very real and always interesting—a 
notable historical novel. 


Nosopy Srarves, by Catherine Brody (Long- 
mans) $2. A novel of Detroit during the 
Depression—of the aimless, hopeless work- 
ers who rode gaily down the Prosperity 
assembly-line, acquiring a car here and a 
chicken-in-the-pot there until, like the cars 
they made, they found themselves at the 
end of the line—completely finished. In the 
bleak story of Molly and Bill, Miss Brody 
epitomizes the plight of the American 
worker yesterday and today. It is honest 
stuff, forthrightly set down, with no stylistic 
furbelows . . . the kind of book that should 
make the reader fighting mad. 


Tuts Country oF Yours, By Morris MARKEY. 
Little, Brown. $3. 


Mr. Markey has been called the finest re- 
porter in America, which is certainly praise 
enough for one man, and sets out to prove 
it in this book. He leaves his post on The 
New Yorker, buys himself a car and starts to 
see America. The book is widely recognized 
as a good piece of observation but there has 
been some complaint at Mr. Markey’s inabili- 
ty or disinclination to interpret what he saw. 
Since the one thing certain about the United 
States is that no one really seems to know 
what it is all about, he may perhaps be par- 
doned for his lapse. At any rate he gets 
around at a great rate and misses very little. 
He finds among other things that religion is 
not the force it once was and that authority 
of all varieties is breaking down. He inter- 
viewed everybody who could be prevailed 
upon to halt, drove 16,000 miles and did a 
fine job of showing what sort of people we 
are. Whether he got under the skin of Amer- 
ica is a subject for debate. He at least pro- 
vided material which could conceivably be 
utilized by thinkers who need that very 
thing. We enjoyed it a great deal. 

K. S. C. 


Native TaLes o— New Mexico, by Frank G. 
Applegate (Lippincott) $2.50. The late Mr. 
Applegate was one of the best friends of 
the Indians of the Southwest and because 
of that they told him things which are 
generally withheld. The stories are highly 
interesting without being vastly important. 
The introduction by Mary Austin is ex- 
cellent. 


A Princess 1x Exite, by Marie, Grand 
Duchess of Russia (Viking) $3.50. Proving 
that great events rather than interesting 
people provide the best books. Her first on 
the tragedy of Russia and the coming of 
the Revolution was great stuff. The present 
one is good reading without being too en- 
grossing. 


by | 





| ates in 116 colleges and universities. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Modern in equipment and in spirit. Rich in traditions 
College Preparatory Record. Art, Music, Dramatics 
opportunities for sports, tennis, riding, golf. Address 
Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass, 


ROXBURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation 
A. A. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 











Excellent 
Unusual 











Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Special Courses 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 





RIVERDALE s..ciern,. 


One of the Best College Board Records. 
Fire Proas Dormitory. 20th 


Well-Balanced Program. 
Athietics, Student Activities, Music. 


Year. For Catalog Address 
FRANK 8. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Resident and Day. Postgraduate and Junior College courses. Col- 

lege Preparatury, Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Domestic 

Science. Country estate. Sports. European affiliated school. 

Mrs. IT. Darrington Semple, Principal 
351 Riverside Drive. New York C City. 

OGONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
near PHILADELPHIA 

Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough- 

ness. Junior Collége. General courses. Cvulleye preparation. 


Home-making yer nt > campus. Remarkable health 
record. Aydal Hall, g Catalog 
ABBY A. St THERL AND, Prin., Ogontz Sc 








hool P. O., Pa, 





SOUTHERN SCHOOLS __ 


STAUNTON "233897 


ACADEMY 
Superb disciplinary training equaled 


by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and tor citizenship. 33 gradu 
“¢ atalog. COL. THOS. H, 
Box S, Staunton, Va 


WARD-BELMONT — JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Graduates accepted with advanced standing in uni- 

versities. Music, Physical Education, Home Economics. 

Separate Preparatory School 
Be.mont Hetcurs, Box 810, 








KUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres., 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


e SELECT A SPECIAL SCHOOL e 


for the retarded, unstable or unadjusted child. 
List on request. If advice is desired, please 
outline wed — of your child’s problem. 
1 School Association 
Room 2385" Tro ) East 4ist St. New York City 











VOCATION AL SCHOOLS __ 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One mee ae won prize. 

over $5000 in spare —. 

oe are selling constantly to lead- 
|] ing publishers. 

PerGeulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson comes | = a ond marketing of 
the Sho nd sample copy of THE 
WR ITER” $ MONT ‘HL Y free. Write today. 
a yee! Come Correspondence School 

pringfield, Ma: 











SCRIBNER’S SCHOOL AND CAMP BuREAU, 
| 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Please suggest Schools for my 


I ccsitnsipinrcivinrcciansecninicases 
Religion.__._.. 
Location preferred 
| I wish to pay $... 








{| ADDREss 
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HE REIGNS SUPREME... 
HIS KINGDOM, OUR KITCHEN 


From daylight till dark, the savory domain just beyond our 

















dining room bustles with orderly activity. Rich broths simmer 
in gleaming stock-pots. Ribs of beef and juicy hams bake in 
deep, hot ovens. In one corner is the fragrance of apple pie; 
in another, the aroma of fresh-brewed coffee. And reigning 
over this kingdom is an amiable sovereign — our chef.* 

Like a wise general, he marshals his forces at dawn. In 
fact, hours before you leave your good Statler bed, he has 
distributed his carefully-planned menus to the cooks at their 
various stations .. . issued explicit orders for the day’s work 

. and conferred with all his assistants. 

And then, through a busy morning and crowded afternoon, 
he keeps a trained.eye on everything. He watches the roasts 
as they come to a golden brown... tastes the sauces and 
salad dressings ... samples the vegetables. For, you see, he’s 
determined that nothing shall leave Ais kitchen unless it 
meets the high standard of Statler cooking. 

And because he’s an efficient manager, as well as a famous 
chef, everything moves on schedule in his department. That’s 
why Statler food comes to you ot when it should be Aor, 


cold when it should be co/d—in a word, deliciously prepared, uca 
gen 


jie : . — ‘ not 
To his genius for devising menus that abound with your h 
zs - the 


perfectly served. 
. 


favorite dishes...and his expert supervision...we owe 
par 


aa : , bas non 
Cookery. And we’re proud of him. He, in turn, is proud of his Stat 


contribution to Statler service. For, like all our employees, on 
i 


much of our reputation for mastering the art of American 


his ambition is to please and to satisfy the thousands who an 
come to our hotels month after month to dine — and to be buy 
housed. “wad 
dete 

*732Q% of Statler stockholders are employees. fam 
wor 

tion 
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HOTELS STATLER & 


dow 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ In 
man 
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